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IcI-ISTORY OF OREGON. 

CHAPTER I. 

OREGON IN 1834. 

THE ORTHVCEST COAST AND TtIE OREGON TERRITORY--IItYSICAL FEATURES 
--][OU:NTAIN ANGES AND IVERS--THE IMPERIOUS COLUIIBIA--DISTRI- 
BUTION 01 VEGETATION--CLIMATE--SuNsHINE AND AIN---1)OST-ILANT - 
INGS OF CIVILIZATION--FoRT VANCOUVER--ITS LORD IARAMOUIT-- 
THe. GARDEN--HosPITALITY--[ONEY, ORALITY, AND ELIGION--FORT 
GEORGE -- FORT ISQUALLY -- FORTS LANGLEY, UMPQUA, AND VALLA 
VALLA--OKANAGAN AND COLVILLE -- FoRTs HALL AND BOIse--FORT 
VILLIAI[ AND VAPATO ISLAND--THE FRENCH-CANADIAN SETTLE.IENT 
--MIssIONARIES TRADERS, FARMERS, HORSE-DEALERS SCIENTISTS, AND 
FUR-HU:NTERS AS EMI'IRE-BUILDERSORIGIN OF THE TERM OREGON. 

THE Oregon Territory, xvhen first the term came 
into use, embraced the same somewhat undefined 
region which in these :Pacific States' histories I have 
denominated the Xorthvest Coast; namely, the lands 
lying between the ]ocky Mountains and the :Pacific 
Ocean, and extending northward indefinitely from the 
firty-second parallel of latitude. Later the name 
()regon xvas applied to a narrower area. 
In surface and climate it is varied; in resources 
limitless, though its possibilities are little known. 
There is grand and beautiful scenery in every portion 
of it; some xvild and rugged, some treeless and lonely; 
altogether a magnificent stretch of primeval wilder- 
hess. It is divided longitudinally by the Cascade 
Mountains, one with the Snowy ]ange of California 
( 
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and Nevada, and so called from the turmoil of the 
Columbia in passing through them; while the eastern 
1)ortion is cut transversely by the Blue Mountains.-- 
in popular parlance blue, from the contrast of their 
violet shadows with the tawny plain. Another and 
lower range rims the seaboard from Lower Califor- 
nia and along the Oregon frontage to the Russian 
possessions; the high spurs thrown out by the Coast 
and Cascade ranges separate the valleys thus formed 
in southern Oregon by barriers as insurmountable as 
those in Greece. 
Besides mountains and rivers there are forests, not 
spread over broad areas of level surface as they were 
back of the English Plantations; beneficent nature 
has for the go()d of civilized man confined them to 
the mountain sides and to the low lands along the 
streams. On the mountains diflhrent species of pine, 
fir, and spruce prevail, while near the streams grow 
deciduous trees, oak, maple, ash, alder, cotton-wood, 
and willow. This distribution of forest and prairie 
gives a charming diversity to the landscape in the 
western portion of the territory, from California 
northward; and singularly attractive is the valley of 
the Willamette with its infinite variety of forms, the 
richness of verdure, and the frequent small rivers 
with their fertile and wooded borders. 
In western Oregon there is scarcely a spot, and few 
places in the eastern part, where there is not visible 
some lofty snow-clad peak of the Cascade ttange, 
standing as sentinel of the centuries, and forming a 
landmark and guide. In many places three or five of 
these glistening heights may be seen at once. Hardly 
less striking are the purpled summits of the continu- 
ous range, silvered with snow in spring and autumn, 
and glowing during the afternoons of summer under 
a rosy violet mist. Eastern Oregon seems less prolific 
of natural beauties than the country west of the Cas- 
cade Range, where the Columbia iver provides not 
only uninterrupted navigation from the sea to the 
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Willamettc Valley and the Puget Sound region, has 
been favorably spoken of by successive explorers, until 
its si)reading fame agitates the question of ownership. 
Little is yet known of agricultural and miaeral re- 
sources, but its mild and equable climate, affbcting as 
it does the quality and value of furs, and being in itself 
s peculiar considering the latitude, s better under- 
stood. The winters of wester Oregon are so mild 
that little ice forms; but they are wet, and cloudy of 
sky. The rains begin about mid-autumn and continue 
with greater or less constancy till May, after which 
fleeting shoxvers occur until the June rise of the Colum- 
bia begins to decline. This excessive moisture comes 
in a measure from the Japan current, and is more 
mediately owing to the south-west winds of autum, 
and winter, driving inland the evaporations of ocean, 
which being arrested by the Cascade Range are pre- 
cipitated on its seaward sides. Hence the peculiari- 
ties of the Oregon climate; the mountains xvall the 
isture from their eastern slopes, rendering that 
region arid. The dense growth of the western forests 
are of those trees that live on the moisture of the 
atmosphere, but do not like it about their roots. The 
evergreeas of Oregon, the firs especially, refuse t 
grow on land that is subject to overflow, and their 
foliage protects the roots from rain. Spruce, "yew, 
henflock, and cedar grow on lower lands than firs 
and pines. It may seem anomalous that trees which 
avoid water should thrive in a so-called moist climate, 
and also that, while the climate is so wet, Oregon's 
atmosphere is remarkably dry, as evidenced by the fact 
that wt articles exposed to the air, but protected 
from the rain, dry quickly even in the rainy season.' 
Observ!ng this, the early Oregonians call their ordi- 
nary rams 'mists,' and maintain that they do not wet 
people; and by a further stretch of imagination their 
descendants may fancy themselves not affected by the 
December and January mists. 
Bt even if the winters ,re unpleasantly rainy, the 
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sUlllnlers compeIsate. By the first of July the clouds 
which clothe the prairies in waving grass and beds 
flowers have passed away, and a clear sun ushers 
each long delightful day, vhich begins in a clear 
twilight two hours after midnight, and ends 
in another lingering twilight, softer though not more 
beautiful than the first. Often the temperature of the 
dry sun, met season falls to sixty or fifty-seven degrees 
Fahrenheit ; seldom it exceeds seventy-two or seventy- 
six, though occasionally rising for a brief period 
,,inety or ()he hundred; yet whatever the heat of 
mridian, by f{)ur {)'clock in the afternoon it begins to 
abate, leaving the evening so pleasantly cool that the 
I}ed requires a blaketso comfortably cool that the 
.settlers acquire a love fi)r sleep that becomes charac- 
teristic, and is sometimes mentioned to their discredit. 
About four months of dry weather, with little or ll(} 
raintill, constitutes the sunlnler of western1 Oregon, 
during which the grass 1}ecomes yellow and the eartl 
powdered (}rain ril)es and is gathered in August. 
September is seeding time, experience early teaching 
that it is better to have the vheat in the ground over 
winter, eve if it must ])e pastured down, than trust 
the chance {}f late spring sowing. 
The food resources native to western, Oregon arc 
fish, game, and berries. The Indians use a root re- 
sembling the potato, which they call vapato, found 
in abundance on Wapato Island, and also in some 
.hallow lakes or overflowed prairie land. In wild 
fruit the country is prolific; but none are as fine as 
the same kinds in the middle states of the continelt. 
Elk, bear, and deer are plentiful, but ()wing to the 
(liculty of pursuit through the dense undergrowt] 
(}f the mountain forests, the chase is laborious. Tlmre 
is an al}undance of water-fowl, conspicuous among 
which are brant, geese of several species, cranes, mal- 
lard, canvas-back, and summer duck, blue-winged and 
green-wiJlged teal, sii)c, golden and killdce plover, 
and other wading birds, s),e of vhich are not pal- 
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arable. Of game-birds found in woods there are also 
plenty; grouse, quails, pheasants, and wood-doves in- 
habit the thickets of young firs, and the groves of oak 
and fir that skirt the older and darker forest. Sing- 
ing birds which make their homes in trees are rare. 
The only really musical bird of Oregon is the meadow- 
lark, which carols to the passer-by of the happiness 
lie finds in his humble life near the ground. 
The streams are well stocked with fish--the brooks 
with trout, and the rivers with sahnon of two or three 
species. The most palatable and largest of these, 
the salmo quitat, has been one of the chief articles 
f food for twenty years, and constitutes a staple in 
the Hudson's Bay Company's supplies; in fact, the 
company's servants receive dried salmon and nothing 
else when other articles are scarce. 

Such were the natural conditions of life in Oregon 
in 1834. European civilization, however, had already 
driven in its stakes here and there about the wilder- 
hess preparatory to its overthrow. For SOlne time 
past the country had been dominated exclusively by 
fur-traders from Canada and Great Britain; now 
people from the United States begin to come and 
settle. Ownership becomes a moot question; the 
territory is held by the United States and Great 
Britain under treaty of joint occupancy. Although 
in the History of the ;Vorthwest Coast I have g!ven full 
descriptions of the fur-traders' forts and incipient 
settlements, I deem it advisable to review them here, 
so that the reader may have the picture fresh in his 
nind at the opening of this part of nly history. 
The most important post and place in all the Ore- 
gon Territory was Fort Vancouver, the Hudson's Bay 
Company's headquarters. It was situated upon a 
1)eautiful sloping plain, on the north bank of the 
Columbia, about six miles above the mouth of the 
Multnomah Pdver, as the Willalnette below the falls 
was still called, and opposite the centre of the Wil- 
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tion, on which vas raised abundance of grain ad 
vegetables, requiring extensive storehouses. Large 
bands of cattle and sheep were kept, he laer im 
proved by careful breeding until hey yielded welve- 
pound fleeces. From he few English apple seeds 
elsewhere mentioned had sprung rees which, hougl 
young, were so crowded wih frui as o need propping, 
and from the peach sprouts brough from Juan Fer- 
nandez Island had grown large rees ha were bearing 
their firs fruit. Indeed, he garden a For Vancuver 
rejoiced in a scientific overseer by he name of Bruce, 
who on visiting England wih McLoughlin would see 
nohing in he duke of Devonshire's garden so pleasing 
o him as his For Vancouver plans, ye was careful 
to abstract as many f the Chisvick inprovements as 
his mind could carry. Even then, and before, Bruce 
cultivated strawberries, figs, and lemons, the first with 
great success, the other two with the fruitless eflbrts 
that alone could be expected in the norther tem- 
perate zone ; ornamental trees and flowers also received 
his fostering care. 
On the farm was a flouring mill and thrashing 
machine, worked by oxen or horses in the Arcadian 
way, yet sucient for the wants of all. A few miles 
above the fort, on a little stream falling int 
Columbia, stood a saw-mill, cutting lumber enougl 
during the year to supply not only the fort, but 
load one or two vessels for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Between tle fort and the river, on the smotl 
sloping plain, lay a village consisting )f thirty 
forty log houses, ranged along a single street, and 
occupied by the servants of the coral)any, Canadians, 
half-breeds, and Hawaiians, with a few from 
Orkney Islands. In every house an Indian 
presided as mistress, and the street swarmed witl 
children of mixed blood. Nothing offensive met the 
eye; everywhere cleanliness and dec(rum prevailed. 
When a visitor came to Fort Vancouve .... and the 
fort was seldom without its guest even in 1834 he 
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tahoe next to Fort Tancouver was Fort Colville, situ- 
ated on the Columbia ]River, one hundred miles north- 
east of Fort Okanagan, though much fa%her by the 
windings of the river. In the midst of a good agricul- 
tural country, with a fine climate, good fishing, and 
other advantages, it was the central supply post for all 
the other forts in the region of the north Columbia. 
Established shortly ater Fort Vancouver, with its 
allotment of cattle, consisting of two cows and a bull, 
it had now like Fort Tancouver its lowing herds, 
furnishing beef, butter, and milk. It had, besides, 
bands of fine horses and other stock, and a grist-mill 
for the large yield of grain. On the well-cultivated 
farm grew also excellent vegetables in abundance. 
Such a convenience as a saw-mill did not exist h 
all the upper country, notwithstanding the number of 
posts, hence there could be little architectural disl)lay 
or furniture except of the rudest kind. Bedsteads 
and chairs were luxuries not to be thought of; bunks 
and stools were made from split logs, with a hatchet. 
Yet, since those who called at Fort Colville had tray-. 
clled many hundred miles with only a blanket for a 
bed, the good fare here atlbrded made the place to 
them a Canaan. 
Two forts had this :}'ear been established in the ter- 
ritory east of the Blue 5[ountains drained by Snake 
]River. The first was Fort Hall, erected by an Amer- 
ican, Nathaniel J. Wyeth, on this river, at its junc- 
tion with the Portneuf; the second was erected by the 
Hudson's :Bay Compan) , on the same river, a mile 
below the mouth of the Boise, and called Fort Boise. 
The American, Wyeth, this being his second ad- 
venture in these parts, who had thus recently built, 
stocked, and manned Fort Hall, went on to the lower 
Columbia ]River that same autumn to meet a vessel, 
the brig M(y Dacre, of :Boston, laden with goods 
from the United States, as the eastern seaboard of 
the great republic was then designated by western 
adventurers, and at the time of which I write he was 
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tilr colnpany chose to lend them. Numerous halt: 
breed children played about their doors; they had n 
cares of church or state; no aspirations beyond a com- 
fiwtable subsistence, which was theirs; and being o 
good terms with their only neighbors, the [atives, 
t,ley passed tleir lives in peaceful monotony. At the 
falls of the Willamette were the log houses which had 
leen built by MeLoughlin in connection with his 
ill-works there, and which were occupied eeasion- 
ally by the company's servants, some improvements 
being still in progress at that place. 
In additim to the French Canadians were a num- 
ler of Americans vho had come to the country with 
Wyeth's first expedition, and had also made settle- 
nents in the same neighborhood, on the east side of 
the Willamette River. In all the American terri- 
tory west of the Blue Mountains there were about 
tlfirty-five vhite men, including the party at Fort 
William, who had not belonged to the Hudson's Bay 
Company, but were there with the intention to settle 
lermanently. 
Another element was this year introduced into the 
early society of Oregon. Since the fallen condition 
f the race left no spot of earth untainted, it followed 
that missionaries were needed to look after the spit- 
itual interests of the natives of this western Eden. 
Missionaries were there in the persons of two brothers, 
amed Lee, assisted by certain laymen, who, after 
laving been received with the usual hospitality at 
Fort Vancouver, were busy erecting a dwelling and 
making other improvements at the place selected for 
their station, a little to the south of the French Cana- 
dian settlement in the Villamette Valley. 
Besides the missionary family, there were at Fort 
Vancouver two gentlemen from the United States, 
who were travelling in the interests of science, Messrs 
Townsend and Nuttall, naturalists, after whom and 
by whom so many of our western plants were named; 
so that it cmmot be said f Oregon that her earliest 
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nore addicted to ear ornamentation than is comlnon to all savage nations, 
or that they wore heavier ornalnents. Neither is Oregon inhabited by lop- 
eared rabbits in a degree to distinguish it from solne other countries. 
Dates must not be disregarded as we look for proof or disproof of the cur- 
rent theories concerning the word. 'Ihat it is not of early Spanish origh is 
established by the fact that it does not occur in the Spanish voyages, or on 
the Spanish maps. The Spaniards never had a name for the Columbia River, 
unless it be San Roqrte, which they applied in 1775 on one of their maps, 

CARVER'S MAP. 
without being sure that any river flowed there. (h their subsequent maps in 
1791-2, after the river had been visited, it was put down as Rio de la Columbia. 
It is clear, then, that the nane Oregon had not been applied to the country 
1)y any navigator up to that time, nor for a long time afterward. The word 
does not occur in Lewis and Clarke's journal, though it is found in Jefferson's 
instructions to Lewis, but not with reference to the river. It is not in any 
work published in the United States or England previous to the year 1811, 
the first year of American settlement, with one exception; that exception 
is the book of travels by Carver first mentioned, and which was published 
in London in 1778. It comes in thus: ' From the intelligence I gained from 
the Naudowessie Indians, among whom I arrived on the 7th of December, 
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J. Kelley, the evidence being in his favor, and no adverse claimant appeal- 
ing. As stated in his tlistory of tle Settleet of Oregon,, he was the first 
to make that application familiar to the public lnind, while previous to 
his writings and correspondence the country was known as the 'Northwest 
Territory,' ' Columbia River,' or ' River Oregon.' About the time that Kelley 
was laboring to raise a company for Oregon, and importuning Congress and 
the cabinet members for aid, there are frequent allusions to the subject in 
Niles' Register, xl. 407; xli..085; and xlii. 82 and 388. He, too, was looking 

MACKENZIE'S AP. 

for its origin, and says: 'Oregon, the Indian name of this river, was traced 
by me to a large river called O:]on in Chinese Tartary, whose latitude 
corresponds with that of Oregon in America. he word Killamucks, the 
name of the tribe a little south of the outlet of the Oregon, was also traced to 
a people called Kilmttcls, who anciently lived near the mouth of the Orion 
in Asia.' This coincidence, however, does not account for the manner in 
which Carver obtained it; for he did not obtain it upon the shores of the 
Pacific, but about the head-waters of the Mississippi. Kelley, in his anxiety fo 
prove his assertions, states, without other evidence than a reference to the 
'Marine Archives of Madrid,' that Cuadra, a Spanish captain in the service of 
the viceroy of Mexico in 1792, and who in that year was at Nootka with Captain 
Vancouver of the British exploring squadron, and captains Gray and Ingra- 
ham of the American trading fleet in the Pacific, 'called this river Oregot..' 
"lhe reference to a manuscript in the archives of Madrid must have been for 
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I am aware that it was a common belief among 
the early settlers, because the Hudson's Bay people 
were less frequently attacked than others, that they 
enjoyed immunity; but such was not the case. 
Nothing but their uniform just treatment, and the 
firmness and intrepidity of the leaders and officers iu 
charge, preserved this apparent security. Except in 
the vicinity of Fort ancouver, or among the diseased 
and wasted tribes of the Willamette and Columbia 
valleys, there needed to be exercised sleepless vigi- 
lance, and a scrupulous regard to the superstitions of 
the different tribes. 

Chief Factor Samuel Black, in charge of Fort Kam- 
loop at the junction of Fraser and Thompson rivers, 
was a great favorite, and many were the stories told 
of hiln.  His murder by one of the fort Indians 
shows that, though he had been among them many 
years, he was no more safe frown their fury or super- 
stition than were others. s 
William Glen Rae, a large, handsome man, educated 
at Edinburgh, was a native of the Orkney Islands. 
From 1834 to 1837 he was employed as trader at the 
different posts, and was then appointed head clerk at 
Fort Vancouver. In 1838 he married Maria Eloise, 
daughter of Dr 5[cLoughlin, soon after which he was 
appointed chief trader, and sent to Stikeen River in 
1840 to receive from the Russians their fort at that 
place, leased to the Hudson's [Bay Company. He left 
the post at Stikeen in charge of John McLoughlin, 
son of Dr McLoughlin and brother of his wife. In 
1841 he was sent to California to take charge of the 
 Traders of interior posts were in constant dnger of Indian attacks. 
Only a few men could be kept t ech post, nd the Indins at times were dis- 
contented. When in wnt of provisions they could not get they would becone 
desperate nd easily excited. Burnett's Recollections, MS., i. 112. 
 Seg Hist..hrorthwest Coast, passim, this series. Blck was n oddity. He 
hd a ring presented him t the coalition of the Northwest and Hudson's :Bay 
companies, engraved, ' To the most worthy of the worthy :Northwesters.' 
Roberts' Recollections, IS., 9. 
aMcKinlay's Var., MS., 13, 14; Simpson's Vr., i. 157; Roberts' Recollec- 
tions, MS., 10; Tod's Vew Caledonia, MS., 13-19. 
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missionaries, nor approbation for American traders. 
In short, the term American with them was synony- 
mous with boorishness and dishonesty. 
The liberal party, of which McLoughlin was under- 
stood to be thc leader, thouglt they admitted that 
Americans vere not exempt from charges of trickery 
and tyranny, being slaveholders, and sometimes eve 
as states repudiating honest debts; and that the half- 
ap.os.tolica.1 and half-agricultural character of the 
mssmnarms was not, in their judgment, the highest 
example of clerical dignity; and that the American 
traders did domineer over and cowul)t the natives; 
yet he thought that Americans ought not to be ex- 
cluded, because they had some claims to the right of 
occupancy, claims really existing, though feeble, which 
would make it both impolitic and unjust to prevent 
them any possession. And as to American lynch-law 
and other usages repugnant to justice and humanity, 
they were rather exceptions to the American code than 
.examples of American principles of legislation, which 
m commercial and civil matters was, generally speak- 
ing, just and humane, and from which even British 
legislation might derive some useful hints. They had 
hopes, too, that the Americans, by the influence of the 
gentlemen fur-traders, would become more civilized. 
Such sentiments amused Farnham when he was at. 
Fort Vancouver, s and troubled many later comers, 
who felt their national dignity ssaulted by British 
patronage of this sort.  

There was an Arcadian simplicity about Fort 
Vancouver life, in its early days, that awakens some- 

as 'Another was a Mr Simpson, a young Scotchman of respectable family, 
a clerk in the service of the Hudson's Bay Conpany. This was a fine fellow, 
twenty-five years of age, full of energy and good feeling, well informed ou 
general topics, and like most other British subjects abroad, troubled with an 
irrepressible anxiety at the growing power of the States, and an overwhehning 
loyalty toward the mother country and its sovereign skirts.' Farnham's Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, 8. 
' I often heard Dr McLoughlin say: "These Englishmen when they first 
come out are such rabid democrats; but in a few years they always are at 
least conservative."' Roberts' Recollectiots, MS., 17. 
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Bay life in Oregon was that of the chief trader's 
caravan when it moved through the Indian country; 
or when the governor himself made a tour through 
the Willamette Valley, as occurred at rare intervals. 
On these occasions Indian women were conspicuous. 
In addition to the trai)pers' wives, there was the 
grand dame, the wife of the bourgeois, or leader. 
Seated astride the finest horse, whose trappings were 
ornamented with colored quills, beads, and fringes to 
which hung tiny bells that tinkled with every 
tion, herself dressed ia a petticoat of the finest blue 
broadcloth, with embroidered scarlet leggings, and 
moccasons stiff with the most costly beads, her black 
braided hair surmounted by a hat trimmed with gay 
ribbon, or supporting drooping feathers, she presented 
a picture, if not as elegant as that of a lady of the 
sixteenth century at a hawking party, yet quite as 
striking and brilliant. 
When the caravan was in progress it was a pano- 
rama of gayety, as each man of the party, from the 
chief trader and clerk down to the last trapper in the 
train, filed past with his ever-present and faithful help- 
mate in her prettiest dress. After them came the 
Indian boys, driving the pack-horses, with goods and 
camp utensils. When the governor went on a visit, 
it was like a royal promenade; the camp equipage con- 
sisted of everything necessary for comfortable lodging, 
and a bountiful table, the cook being an important 
member of the numerous retinue. Here was feudalism 
on the western seaboard, as I before remarked. The 
Canadian farmers were serfs to all intents and pur- 
poses, yet with such a kindly lord that they scarcely 
felt their bondage; or, if they felt it, it was for their 
good.  

' It was a nost renarkable condition of things. The old doctor wouhl go 
down to Champoeg, and whatever he told them to do, they would do. If they 
were shiftless, he would no give them half what they wanted. If they were 
industrious, even if they were not successful, he would give them what they 
wanted. He kep himself constantly informed about those people, as to how 
they were doing. If they went around horse-racing, he wouhl lecture them 
severely, and make them afraid to do so. There were no laws or rules. If 
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making hiln sponsor-general to a motley crowd of the 
vilest of the vile, whom the chaplain insisted on bap 
tizing in his character of missionary, more than oflget 
the dinners, l ' 
While :Beaver baptized reluctant eathen, white 
red, and mixed, in the intervals of his hunting and other 
amusements, Mrs Jane Beaver held herself scornfully 
aloof from the wickedness of private life at Fort Van 
couver. When she had been present about six weeks, 
there arrived from across the continent two other 
white women, wives of missionaries also, who re- 
mained as guests of the company from September to 
November, and who soon made themselves acquainted 
with its social life, not in the manner of Mrs Beaver, 
but in a humble, kindly way, which won for them the 
deference of every gentleman from the governor down. 
Finally, in January 1887, Mr Beaver had the satis- 
faction of celebrating the church of England mar- 
riage-service at the nuptials of James Douglas and 
Nelia Connolly. McLoughlin too thoroughly despised 
Beaver to submit to renarriage at his hand, but to 
quiet the scandal which the chapiain so loved to 
scatter in Europe, lie had the civil rite performed 
bv Douglas in his capacity of justice of the peace. 
hereupon, in the nostrils of :Mrs Beaver the social 
atmosphere of Fort Vancouver became somewhat 
purified of its aboriginal stench, though to the pure- 
minded and chivalrous gentlenen of the fort the 
Beavers were far more obnoxious than the aborigina.ls. 
Beaver returned to England in 1888, having been 
an inmate of the fort a year and a half. His depart- 
ure was hastened by an unusual outburst of the 
doctor's disgust. It was the chaplain's duty to for- 
ward a written report to the London council, which 
he was required to place in McLoughlin's hands be- 
fore sending. On reading one of these reports, the 
contents so incensed the doctor that he demanded an 
explanation on meeting the writer in the fort yard. 
The reverend gentlemen replied: "Sir, if you wish 
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in his movements; of ligh complexion, thin lips 
closely shut, prominen nose, and rather massive jaws; 
eyes of superlative spirigualistie blue, high, retreating 
forehead, carrying mind within; somewhat long hair,. 
pushed back, and giving to the not too stern but 
positively lnarked features a slightly puritanical 
peer; and withal a somaeh like that of an ostrich, 
which would diges anything. In attainments there 
was the broad open pasture of possibilities rather 
than a well-cultivated field of orchard, grain, and vine 
land. He believed in tle tenets of his church; in- 
deed, whatever may become of him, howsoever he 
may behave under those varied and untried condi- 
tions which providence or fortune hold in store, we 
may be sure tha at this beginni.g, though not devoid 
of worldly ambition, he was sincere and sound to 
the core. Strong in his possession of himself, there 
was nothing intrusive in his nature. Though talking 
was a par of his profession, his skill was exhibited as 
much in what he lef unsaid as in his most studied 
utterances. Frank and affable in his intercourse with 
men, he inspired confidence ill those with wholn he 
had dealings, and was a general favorite. If his in- 
tellect was not as broad and bright as Burke's, there 
was a least no danger of the heart hardening through 
the head, as with Iobespierre and St Just. Un- 
questionably he was a little outside of the ordinary 
minister of the period. Some would have said he 
lacked refinelnent; others that his brusque straight- 
forwardness was but simple honesty, unalloyed with 
clerical eant, and sripped of university gown and 
sectarian straitlaee. We shall find him later delighting 
in his manhood; and while he would not so darkly si 
us to quibble over his creed, forest fl'eedom proved a 
relief from the prison walls of prescribed forms. 
The nephew, Daniel, was quite a different charac- 
ter, less missionary or man complete than supplemen 
to the uncle. Like Boswell beside Johnson, measured 
beside his colleague, the form and character of Daniel 
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assume larger proportions tlmn they are really entitled 
to ; he was in truth  desiccated Dominie Smpson, that 
later stood s  butt before the wits of Fort Vancouver; 
a thin, bony form, surmounted by thin, bony features 
lea.ming in lmppy, good-natured unconsciousness of 
his lck of knowledge, prticularly of knowledge 
of the things of this world. He ws  pious Pierrot, 
a. man in stature, but a child in mind and nmnners. 
Yet tlis personage had his admirers, to whom the 
fhults of mind nd body beside the more finished forms 
of the ungodly were but the graces of wkwrdness; 
just as the constrained motions of the hero, who 
having los  limb in battle now hobbles on crutches, 
appear to the worshippers of war the poetry of motion 
as compared with the amblings of the effeminate city 
fop. 
Together at this outset they were well enough 
mted, though when they tlked religion in company 
their discourse was as interesting and instructive s 
would be the witnessing of an interview between 
Father Tom and the :Pope. Often sensitiveness is 
the enemy of success; bravery in brass wins where 
polish fails. No that Jason lcks bravery; for as 
courage was needed it came to him with high resolve 
and all attendn sacrifice, over which there ws no 
thick covering of ass's hide. Iut in both, tensely 
strung, were expectation, will, and conscience; nd 
there were thousands who of each with Cicero would 
say, "ttomo sine fuco et fallaciis." 

A missionary meeting was held in New York the 
10th of October, 1833, to arrange for the erly de- 
parture of the volunteers; and six days after, the sum 
of three thousand dollars for an outfit was voted by 
the board. It was then further decided that two 
lawnen should be selected to attend and assist the 
missionaries; and the latter were to begin their work 
at once by travelling and raising funds, preaching the 
crusade as far south as Wa, shington, then working 
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assist in establishing the lnission. Edwards was a 
young man, not yet twenty-three, of rather more than 
ordinary attainlnents, and a lover of order and refine- 
ment. His constitution was delicate, his temperament 
nervous, and his disposition amiable. He loved good 
company, and enjoyed the ludicrous, but his good sense 
prevented hin from becolning an example of it, like 
Daniel Lee. A frontier man, he knew how to conforln 
to the crudities of pioneer life, for which by na;ure he 
was not very well adapted. Wlile possessed of a high 
moral sense, he was not religiously inclined, nor did 
he ever consider himself in that sense a member ot 
the mission. Cyrus Shepard, on the other hand, was 
devoted to religion and a missionary at heart. He 
was a little older than the elder Lee, tall, and fine 
looking, yet of a scrofulous tendency and feeble health. 
The other member of the mission party, Walker, was 
still less than Edwards a missionary, being business 
agent. Like Edwards, he was young, of good ante- 
cedents, but of greater physical powers; he was the 
.only one of the parts', who became a permanent settle 
in the country, s 
Leaving ew York early in March 1834, Jason 
Lee proceeded west, lecturing by the way. Daniel 
followed him on the 19th, and was joined by Shepard 
at Pittsburg. As the)-approached St Louis Shepard 
hastened forward, took charge of the mountain outfit, 
and proceeded by boat up the river to Independence, 
the rendezvous. The Lees nmde the journey from 
St Louis on horseback, meeting Edwards and Walker 
at Independence. Wyeth was there before them, 
and before setting out they were joined by Sublette. 
There were present also two scientists, Townsend 
and Nuttall. 
The expedition, as "_t filed westward the 28th of 
April, consisted of three distinct parties, numbering in 

a Townsend speaks of them as ' three younger men, of respectable standing 
in society, who have arrayed themselves uuder the missionary banner chiefly 
for the gratification of seeing a new country, and participating h strange 
adventure. ' 
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all seventy men, with two hundred and fifty horses. 
First were Wyeth and Sublette, with their respective 
retainers, and in the rear the missionaries, with their' 
horses and horned cattle, lroeeeding slowly they 
crossed the Kansas liver, then by the forks of the 
Platte and the Laramie, past Independence 1Rock, 
arriving at Green liver and the rendezvous at the 
end of two months. 
On the way. the elder Lee conducted himself so 
as to command the respect of all, religious and irre- 
ligious. The character of the man unfolded in beauty 
and fragrance under the stimulating prairie sun. 
discipline of lecture-room, general ministration, or 
other experience could have been so valuable a prep- 
aration for" the duties awaiting him at his destina- 
tion as the rude routine of these overland days. It. 
seemed to him as if his theological sea had suddenly 
become boundless, and he might sail unquestioned 
whithersoever the winds should carry him. It was 
delightful, this cutting loose from conventionalisms, 
for even Methodist preachers are men. Not that 
there was present any inclination toward a relaxation 
of principles, as is the case with so many on leaving 
home and all its healthful restraints; on the contrary, 
he felt himself more than ever the chosen of God, 
as he was thus brought nearer him in nature, where 
he was sustained and guarded by day, and at night 
infolded in his starry covering. Fires, both physical 
and mental, blazed brightly, and he was not one 
whir behind the most efficient of this company 
willingness, ability, and courage.  Nr were his asso- 
ciates broad-collared, long-haired, puritanical prayer- 
mongers, but wide-awake, hearty, and sympathetic 
men, bent on saving souls and having a good time. 
An incident characteristic of the man was told of 

s' Looks as though he were well calculated to buffet difficulties in a wiht 
country.' The homes stampede and some one must go for them. ' This party 
was headed by Mr Lee, our missionary, who with his usual promptitude vol- 
unteered his services.' Townsend's 2Vat., 24, 37. 
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Jason Lee by eye-witnesses: Noticing on one occa- 
sion that a cow belonging to his herd was suffering 
from the burden she carried, he stopped to milk her, 
and in so doing fell behind the company. The cry of" 
' Indians I' was raised. "Mr Lee I Mr Lee ! They will 
be on you I" his inert shouted. Jason turned his eyes in 
the direction of the rising dust which marked the ap- 
proach of the savages, then slowly said, "Unless the 
Lord will it otherwise this cow moves not until her 
had is lightened," and continued his milking till the 
arrival of the band, which proved to be friendly Nez 
I)ereds instead of terrible Blackfoot. So all through 
the journey, which was pleasant and profitable, men- 
tally, to the missionaries, Mr Lee stood ever as ready 
to minister to the comfort of his dumb beasts, and 
to the bodily necessities of his men, as to hold forth 
in abstract spiritual propositions, though he did not 
fail to preach as occasion offered. ' 
:For example, service was held at Fort Hall on 
Sunday, the 27th of July, which was not only at- 
tended by \Vyeth's men, but by the fur-hunters of 
the vicinity, and notably by a body of Hudson's 
Bay Company people, half-breeds and Indians under 
Thomas [eKay, who, owing to the Sunday training 
at the forts, were exceptionally devotional. It was 
a grand and solelnn sight, these rough and reckless 
children of the forest, gathered fl'om widely remote 
quarters, with varied tongues and custolns, here in 
the heart of this mighty wilderness, the eternal hills 
their temple-walls, and for roof the sky, standing, 
kneeling, with heads uncovered, their souls bowed 
in adoration before their one creator and governor. 
What these same devout worshippers were doing an 
hour afterward, drinking, trafficking, swearing, and 
stabbing, it is needless to detail. Man is oft an 
irrational animal, and we are least of all to look for 
reason in religion. 
The following Wednesday the missionaries con- 
tinued their westward way, driving with them their 
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extent, thinly wooded at intervals, otherwise open and 
covered with gra.ss. From these hills they descended 
by a gentle grade into the Chehalem Valley, that, 
stretches away east to the Willanlette. On reaching 
the river at his place they swam their horses, and 
crossed to the east side, where settlement had been 
begun. _long the river they found abou a dozen 
fiunilies, mostly French Canadians, who had been 
hunters in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
or free trappers, and had very lately left that oeeupa-- 
fion for farming, so as to obtain surer support and 
g'reater security for themselves and falnilies. They 
eelned prosperous and happy, and gave the mission- 
aries a polite and generous welcome. One night Joseph 
Gervais, a leading personage thereabout, set up their 
tent in his garden, among melons and cucumbers. 
It reminded them of. the passage in holy writ, "a 
1,,dge in a garden of eueulnbers. ''z 
It was all quiLe different froln what those might 
be led to expect who underta.ke to carry the gospel 
to an unknown wilderness, among unknown savage 
tribes. The fascinations of the place were too strong 
to be resisted; so without more delay, about wo 
miles above the farm of Gervais, on the east side- 
,,f the river, sixty miles from its mouth, they chose 
their location, upon a broad sweep of low alluvial plain, 
whose rich grassy meadows, bordered by oak, fir, 
cotton-wood, white maple, and white ash, lay invit- 
ingly ready for the plough, s 
Returning to Fort Vancouver, the Lees proceeded 
to remove their men and effects to the sie chosen. 
Again they found MeLoughlin ready o tender them 
every assista.nce. _A_ boat and crew were placed at 
their disposal to transport the mission goods from 
the May Dacre. Horses were given in exchange for 
others that had been left at Fort Walla Walla. Seven 

 This by the missionaries themselves. Lee and Frost, Ten Years i, Or., 124. 
 Daniel Lee is very enthusiastic in his description of the Villamette Val- 
ley throughout, although he calls Kelley's idea thereof extravagant. 
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to another futile attempt by sea in 1832, was the father 
of several expeditions, notably that of Wyeth, n and 
was the immediate cause of the settlement of many 
prominent pioneers; it was he, this fanatic, who stimu- 
lated senators to speak for Oregon on the floor f 
congress, and even shaped the presidential policy. 
[ am not prepared to give Mr Kelley all he claims, 
but I am prepared to give him his due. With regard 
to the missionary brothers Lee, wh arrived in 
the country before him, he maintains that they too 
received their first knovledge of Orego through 
him, and that he was the first person to advocate the 
christianizing of the natives. That he did impress upo 
the new commonwealth some portion of his ideas, that 
he did influence its destinies, there is no question, 
though we have on means of weighing that influence 
with any degree of exactness. Regarding settlement his 
writings contain some practical suggestions; indeed, 
without clear discrimination between design and neces- 
sity, and read by the light of subseqnent events, some 
of them might be pronounced prophetic. 1 For a sketch 

n, This novel expedition was not, however, the original or spontaueous 
motion of Mr Tathaniel J. Wyeth, nor was it entirely owing to the publica- 
tions of Lewis and Clarke, or Mackenzie...They were roused to it by the 
writings of Mr Hall J. Kelley.' Wyeth's Oregon, 3. 
r Take, for example, what he says about the designs, duties, aud proba- 
bilities of settlement in his unrealized scheme, entitled, A General Circular to 
all Persons of Good Character who urish to migrate to the Orego Territory, 
embravbtg some Account of the Character and Advantages of the Country; The 
Right and the ,[eans and Operations by which it is to be settled;---and all neces- 
sary directions for becoming an Emigrant. HALL J. KELLEY, General Agent. 
By Order of the A merican Society ]br Encouraging the Settlement of the Oregon 
Territory. Instituted in Boston, A. D. 1829. It is a plan of 'Oregon settle- 
ment, to be commenced in the spring of 1832, on the delightful and fertile 
banks of the Columbia River.' Among the first results of inquiry is a 
' clear conviction that the time is near at hand, and advaucing in the ordinary 
course of Providence, when the Oregon country shall be occupied by all en- 
lightened people, skilled in the various improvements of science and art. A 
people, thus enlightened and skilled, and enjoying the advantages of a climate, 
soil, and markets as good in their kind as the earth affords; and other natural 
means, which mostly contribute to the comforts and convenience of life; 
energized and blessed by the mild and vital principles of the American 
republic, and the sacred ordinances of the Christain religion '--must be pros- 
perous and happy. ' The settlement, carrying on a trade with the islands of 
the Pacific and with the people about the shores of that ocean commensurate 
with its wants, must advance in prosperity and power unexampled in the 
history of nations. From the plentitude of its own resources, it will soon be 
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date of this volume, whose names are not herein given. 
There was one in particular among Kelley's com- 
panions, Ewing Young, who remained, and of whom 
I shall have much to say. As previously shown, 
Wyeth's purpose was not settlement, but traffic; his 
occupation at Wapato Island was fihing and trade in 
furs with the natives. As this did not suit the gen- 
tlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, who were 
strong in the land and desired the continuance of 
their monopoly, but who were without the political 
right to drive out the people of the United States, 
while entertaining them hospitably, as a rule, at Fort 
Vancouver, they so circumscribed and defeated their 
business efforts in this quarter that Wyeth among 
others was finally forced to sell to them and retire 
from the field. With the subsequent affairs of this 
history the expeditions heretofore given have little 
to do, except in connection with those of their number 
who remained to settle. 
As their terms of contract expired, the Hudson's 
Bay Company began to retire its servants, giving 
them choice lands not too far removed from its 
benign rule. This was the origin of the French Cana- 
dian settlements in the beautiful Valley Willamette. 

give the contents further circulation through their columns, to the promotion 
of individual happiuess and the prosperity of the country. 
The settlers were to carry with them their own government, as it shouhl 
be formulated for them by congress. Special attention should be paid to 
schools, morals, and religion. No drones or vicious persons should be 
accepted by the society, aud all proposing to emigrate must bring certificates 
of good character. The society would supply most of the expenses of emi- 
gration, and on arrival the emigrant was to receive town lots and land worth 
from $2,000 to $10,000. The person proposiug to emigrate must deposit. 
twenty dollars with the society, and swear obedience to all just regulations, 
which at first were to be military. The route should be from St Louis up 
the Platte, through South Pass, and down the Columbia, and the expeditiou 
should take its departure the last of March. The funds of the society were 
to consist of $200,000, subscribed stock, divided iuto shares of $100, each 
share entitling the holder to 160 acres of land, besides deposit money and 
such donations as shouh| be obtained from public-spirited men and the gov- 
ernor. 
Ten years after Kelley had left Oregon, hoping yet to returr and realize 
his dreams of establishing upon the shores of the Pacific a virgin state which 
should grow into an empire in the progress of time aud events, most of the 
formative ideas set forth in his circular were-actuall being carried out by 
emigrants from the United States. 
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And there were those continuing in the service of 
the company who gave their names to localities-- 
instance Cox, the Eulnseus of Fort Vancouver, and 
Sauvg, who kept the dairies on Wapato Island, after- 
ward Sauv Island. s 

FRENCH PRAIRIE. 
French lrairie, the tract where the serv&nts of the 
fur company began heir vlaning in he Willamete 
 The curious elements out of which new countries are colonized, and the 
vried character of the recipients of the Hudson's Bay Conpny's protection, 
nre well illustrated by this snme sneherd, whose nnme s given to Cox 
Plain, two miles below Fort Vancouver, where mong the oks that skirt the 
Columbi he lived with his herd. Cox w  native of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and had witnessed the death of Captaiu Ck. He afterward went to 
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had an extensive farming establishment, and where the town of Gervais now 
stands. Montoure sold his improvements to Pierre Depuis, who remained 
on the farm till 1850, when it was sold to Mr Brown. Simon Plumondeau is 
said by Dunn, in his Oregon Territory, 236, with another Canadian, Fancault, 
to have been the first Frenchman to settle in the Willamette Valley, by 
which he may have meant French Prairie. Plumondeau had served as cock- 
swain to General Cass in an expedition to the northwest territory, and was 
a very skilful and reliable boatman and woodsman, and served several Ameri- 
cans in the Oregon territory, among others Lieutenant Wilkes, in 1841. U.S. 
Ex. Ex., iv. 338. Among the remnants of Hunt's party in Oregon were 
Madame Dorion and her son; the woman was still living in the Willamette 
Valley in 1850. 
John B. Wyeth, Oregon, 51, names ten men who in 1832 continued their 
journey with his brother to the Columbia: G. Sargent, V. Breck, S. Burditt, 
C. Tibbets, G. Trumbull, J. Voodman Smith, John Ball, Whittier, St Clair, 
and Abbot. As a matter of fact, therewere eleven, the other probably being 
Solomon H. Smith, who came to Oregon in that year. Robert Campbell of 
St Louis, originally of the number, does not appear to have reached western 
Oregon. Abbot, who renained to trap on Salmon River, was, with one of his 
companions, killed by the Bannack Indians. lbwsed's Nr., 225. Gray adds 
two nanes, for which I find no authority--Moore and Greely--the former 
killed by Indians, the latter not accounted for. He nakes no mention of John 
Ball, reputed the first American farmer in the 1Villamette Valley. Sargent; 
died in 1836, of dissipation. According to Gray, lfi.t. Or., 191, Whittier 
was given a passage to the Sandwich Islands by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and Trumbull killed himself by overeating at Fort Vancouver. 
On the ls of January, 1833, John Ball was installed as teacher of the 
half-breed children at Fort Vancouver. From spring till autumn he engaged 
in farming with Calvin Tibbets in the Villamette Valley. As no American 
settlers arrived, and disliking the con'trolling power of .the Hudson's Bay 
Company, he embarked on a whaling vessel for South America. Ultimately 
he settled at Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr Tibbets remained in Oregon, and 
is one of the founders of American settlement in the 1Villamette Valley..He 
removed to Clatsop, near the mouth of the Columbia River. lr Solomon 
Smith succeeded Mr Ball as pedagogue from the 1st of March, remained long 
enough to fall in love with the Indian wife of the baker, ran away with her 
and her children, and established a school at the house of Joseph Gervais. 
Roberts' Recollections, MS., 36; Portlad Herahl, March 16, 1872; Orego 
Spectator, :Nov. 1, 1849. After the missionaries arrived and began preaching, 
Smith met with a change of heart, according to Daniel Lee, though he never 
returned the baker's wife. Lee aut Frost's Ten Years i Or. 269. He proved 
a good citizen of Oregon, finally settling among his wife's relatives at Clatsop, 
where he became a thriving farmer, and died at an advanced age. In his 
worldly affairs his Clatsop wife, to whon lie was formally married, was of 
material benefit to him. Tolmie's .P,get Sould, IS., _o. Of those who accom- 
panied Wyeth in 1834, about twenty reached the lower Columbia; but few of 
their names have 1)een 1)reserved. "We knov of James H. O'Neil, Thomas 
Jefferson Hubbard, Richard XlcCrary, Paul Richardson, Sansl)ury, Thornburg, 
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ot education, but had spent many years in the mountains with the fur com- 
panies. He settled in Oregon, and took active part in affairs until the Amer- 
ican element acquired ascendency. He farmed, went to California as master 
of the first vessel built in Oregon by American settlers, mined in California, 
rehrned to Oregon, and subsequently settled east of the Cascade Mountains, 
first in the Valla Walla Valley, and afterward in Eagle Creek Valley, on the 
eastern confines of the state of Oregon, where he died December 23, 1881, 
aged 92 years. Fond of exploring, he joined several expeditions in search of 
new mines during the excitement of 1862-7, but finally engaged in farming. 
A few months before his death he sold .2,000 worth of produce raised on six- 
teen acres of ground on Eagle Creek. Through all his life in Oregon he 
enjoyed the respect of his neighbors. 
Hauxhurst, a native of Long Island, also stood well in the territory, 
especially with the missionaries, by whom he was converted in 1837. He 
built the first grist-mill in the Villamette Valley. McCarty and Carmichael 
were strongly opposed to the Hudson's Bay Company. None of the others 
appear to have been conspicuous in any direction, except George Winslow, the 
negro, who took an Indian wife and settled with her in a cabin on Clackamas 
Prairie, six miles below Oregon City, and raised a family of black red-skins. 
George assumed to be a doctor, and complained to subsequent emigrants to 
Oregon that the advent of Doctor Barclay of the Hudson's Bay Company had 
'bust out' his business. He also sometimes repudiated his antecedents, and 
related how he came to Oregon in 1811 as cook to John Jacob Astor! Moss' 
Pioneer Times, MS., 13-16. Truth was never a conspicuous ingredient of 
his character, and in his large stories he sometimes seemed almost to forget 
his name; as ten years after his arrival in Oregon I find a negro calling himself 
Winslow Anderson living near Oregon City, and having some trouble with the 
Indians. Jean Baptiste Deportes McKay came with Astor's company, and 
settled at Champoeg in 1831. 
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form. The first sermon i, this quarter was delivered 
by Jason Lee on Sunday, the 28t1 of September, 
before a mixed congregation of offi,:ers and servants 
of the fur company at Fort Vancouver. On the 14th 
of I)ecember religious services were again held at the 
same place, when Lee baptized four adults and seven- 
teen children, and received from the gentlemen of the 
fort a contribution to the Mission of twenty dollars. :' 
And now on every Sunday since their arrival a.t the 
station, a meeting of the settlers was held at Ger- 
vais' house, and a sermon preached on the duties of 
godliness and sobriety, an occasional meetiug being 
appointed for the Champoeg settlement. A sabbath- 
school also was soon begun at Gervais for the benefit 
f the children in that neighborhood. But these 
hebdomadal efforts could, hardly be regarded as reg- 
ular missionary work. Three native children only 
vere received at the Misson house the first winter, 
namely, two orphans, John, already mentioned, his 
sister Lucy, who was called Hedding after the Metho- 
dist bishop of that name, and another lad, all Cala- 
pooyas. John, being a healthy boy, was required t 
fell trees and perform other outdoor labor. This was 
directly opposed to the aboriginal idea of dignity, and 
contrary to taste and habit; so John soou returned to 
his former ways, leaving sick and scrofulous Lucy o 
be cared for and converted by the men-missionaries. 
Alas for the wily wickedness of the savage heart! 
No. sooner did genial spring begin to warm his blood 
than the other lordly young aboriginal, who had come 
hither naked and starving in the cold wet winter 
for comfort and consolation, perempt,rily declined all 
labor, whether of the hand or mind, and narched 
avay to his purple-glowing mountains. 
Certain Umpquas in llanti||g-time left a boy with 
th, missionaries, to be taught farming and religion; 
but in the midsummer the lad died of consumption, 
which circumstance Hines says came near bringing 
" ttines' Oregon Hist., 13. 
]IIsT. OR., VoI,. I. 6 
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doctrine requires but little elucidation. Happy indeed 
is the poor, sickly, degraded being here, who can be 
brought to look tbrward to riches, health, pleasures, 
and a glorious existence hereafter. It is the ideality 
of religion, the poetry of everlasting life. 
But though the Mission seemed tbr a short time to 
promise some fl'uit, the expectation was lessened by a 
return in the first months of 1837 of the former dis- 
orders in a more threatening and fatal form. A_ chief 
of the Cayuses, having removed in the autumn with 
his family to the Willamete Valley in order that his 
children may attend the 5[ission school, lost two 
of them in quick succession, and a third became ex- 
trelnely ill. In his alarm he fled to Fort Vancouver 
with his falnily, but at the moment the canoe touched 
the landing the child expired. An incident like this, 
together with the continued sickness of the inmates 
of the Mission, produced a dread of the place in the 
minds of the Indians, and their parents refused the 
risk of earthly loss even for heavenly gain. At 
time were there more than thirty-five or forty pupils 
in attendance, and of all that were received to the 
close of 1838, one third died, and the remainder were 
sickly. ' When will men learn that in the affairs of 
the savages the benevolence of civilization curdles into 

 Hines' Or. Hist., 35. These derails are gathered from the writings of 
the missionaries themselves; but I find in a report made to the United States 
government by its agent, Mr Slacum, a more flattering account. According 
to this report, made it must be assumed from information furnished by the 
Lees, there were within fence 150 acres of land in the winter of 1836. The 
Mission family consisted of 3 adults and 23 Indian and half-breed children, 
ten of whom were orphans. There were, besides, 22 Indians and 8 half-breeds 
who attended the day-school. All were taught to speak English, and several 
could read. The larger boys worked on the farm in fine weather, earning, at 
he lowest pay of the Hudson's Bay Company, their board, clothing, and 
tuition. The school and family, it was said, could be increased, but the mis- 
sionaries did not wish to add to their number until they had further assistance; 
and nothing whatever was stated showing any of the discouragements under 
which they labored. Mr Slacum's report was much like other similar docu- 
nents furnished the government, that is, made to suit the occasion. Of the 
Lithfulness and zeal of the Lees and their assistants up to the period of 
lacum's visit, no doubt could be entertained. We have McLoughlin's testi- 
mony that no men ' could exert themselves more zealously.' Copy of a Docu- 
ment, in Traos. Or. Pioneer, 1880, 50. For Slacum's account, see 25th Con,j. 
3d Seas., House Rept. 101. 
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curse, and missionary efforts are like a burst peat- 
b()g sowing its black mud over the land! 

While the missionaries were building, ploughing, 
and harvesting, teaching, preaching, and enduring, 
and becoming somewhat incorporated with the French 
settlers, a new element, and one in some respects less 
tractable, introduced itself in an unexpected manner. 
It was the party of Hall J. Kelley and Ewing Young, 
which arrived in the Willamette Valley late in Octo- 
ber 1834. Something has been said of Kelley in the 
Histo W of the Yorthwest Coast, but his appearance in 
Oregon at this time was a feature in the early history 
of the country demanding more than a passing notice 
here. 
Kelley's object was to found an American settle- 
ment, and assert the rights of the United States 
government to the sovereignty of the country. Dis- 
appointed in his scheme of colonization, he set out 
with a few persons in 1833 to visit Oregon, travelling 
by a circuitous route through Mexico. At New Or- 
leans he separated from or was deserted by his party, 
and proceeded alone to Vera Cruz. He was robbed, 
and suffered many hardships, but was not deterred 
from prosecuting his design. 
Reaching California, he fell in with a number of 
American adventurers, chief among whom was Ewing 
Young, a native of Knox County, Tennessee, a cabinet- 
maker by trade, a man of fine intelligence and nerve 
united to a grand physique, and too restless and fond 
of new experiences to remain beside a turning-lathe 
all his life. As early as 1828-9, Young had visited 
California with a trapping party, hunting on Tulare 
Lake and San Joaquin liver.  leturning to New 
Mexieo, he married a Taos woman, and was soon back 
in California with another party of trappers, which in 
1831 broke up at Los Angeles, leaving Young to lol- 
low his bent among the friars and native Caiii'ornianso 
" Los Ageles Htst., 18-19. 
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is evident from the rarity f offences. They were i- 
deed useful in their way. 6 
One of Young's men, Webley J. Hauxhurst, 
erected a grist-mill a Champoeg in the summer of 
1834, adding greatly to the covenience and comfort 
of the inhabitants of French Prairie, including the 
missionaries, who had previously pounded their brley 
in a large wooden mortar, and ground their wheat in 
a small cast-iron mill called a corn-cracker. Haux- 
burst, who was a native of Long Island, subsequently 
joined the Methodist church, being the first fruit of 
missionary work among the settlers. His conversion 
took place in January 1837, and he was ever after a 
faithful adherent to the organization; nor were there 
any of this so-cMled band of horse-thieves who seemed 
indisposed to earn an honest living. 
Another party of eight, coming in the summer of 
1835 to join in the colonization of .0regon,  on reach- 
ing ogue iver were atcked by the savage, and 
four of the number slain, the others with difficulty 
escaping. s 
 Mention is made, in chapter iii. of this volume, of the killing of Thorn- 
burg by Hubbard at Fort William. But these were Wyeth's men. CaptMn 
Lambert and Mr Townsend held an inquest, and after heang the evidence, 
returned  verdict of justifiable homicide. Townsend's ar., 224. Gray, in 
Ht. Or., 197, tells Hubbard's story as happening several years later, when 
there w  mastrate in the country, before whom he w tried. No such 
trial ever took place. Hubbard w given a cegificate by the coroner's jury 
to show that fle killing was in self-defence and to clear him in ce of arrest. 
Lee contributes the fact that the desire for strong drink, that article being 
obtainable at Fort William, led to the stealing of a pig, and the selling of it 
for liquor which the thief 'barbarously compelled the owner to drink; and 
now, poor man, he has no pork to eat in harvest ' Lee and Frost's Or., 140. 
 Townsend's ar., 228. Gry wifl his usual inccurry says there ws 
no arval of settlers in 1835. 
s The same who later caused the bloody wars of 1853 and 1855-6. Kelley 
relates that while he and Young were en rotte for Oregon, some of those men 
who h joined and left them, and who were formerly trappers mder the 
famous leader, Joe Walker, of the Amerin fur company n the Rocky 
Mountains, wantonly slew the California Indians on several occions where 
they hung upon their rear, and that Young approved of the murders, saying 
they were ' damned villMns, and ought to be shot.' But no mention is nade 
of any encounter with the natives after entering the Oregon rritory, not 
even on Rogue River, a probable consequence of their having fallen in with 
the Huron's y Company trapping party, returning from California under 
Michel La Framboise. The policy pursued by the British company made 
the presence of one of their pties in the neighborhood  safeard to 11 
white men alike, though even La Franboise w sometines compelled to in- 
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settlements, in a canoe furnished by McLoughlin, with 
a crew and every comfortable provision for the jour- 
ney. At Champoeg he was met by Jason Lee, to whom 
the same ever-courteous autocrat had sent an express 
to make announcement of the arrival in the coun- 
try of a distinguished stranger, and of his intended 
visit. By this unbounded liberality and unremitting 
attention two objects were gained: a favorable im- 
pression of the personnel of the fur company was 
established, and a perfect knowledge of the move- 
ments of all strangers was acquired. By politely 
assuming that every individual who came to the 
country was dependent on Fort Vancouver for the 
conveniences of living, a perfect system of surveil- 
lance was maintained without offence being given. 
In company with Lee, Slacum called on all the 
settlers of French Prairie at their homes, after which 
he spent a few days at the Mission, rendering himself 
thoroughly conversant with the affairs of the A.meri- 
can settlement. 
The case of Ewing Young had been stated to Sla- 
cure at Fort Vancouver, and he found it a subject of 
anxiety, both at the fort and the Mission, that a distil- 
lery was to be put in operation in the Willamette Val- 
ley. At the fort he was authorized to say to Young 
that if he would abandon his enterprise of making 
whiskey, he would be permitted to get his necessary 
supplies froln Fort Vancouver on the same terms as 
other men,  and to this proposition Slacum counselled 
him to accede, saying that in his opinion his poin 
with the fur company was gained by this concession. 
Young, however, continued obdurate. Slacum then 
proposed to furnish him a loan of one hundred and 
fifty dollars with which to procure for himself and 
Carmichael a supply of proper clothing from Fort 
Vancouver, to be purchased in Slacum's name; and to 
give both a passage to California, where Young desired 
a 2gtlt Cong., 3d Se.ss., H. Rept. 101, 38; Sen. Doc. 2, 1836-7; Kelley's b'et- 
tlerent of Or., 56. 
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to go, being still very much incensed with Governor 
Figuero. To so generous an offer no reasonable 
objection could be mde, and Young promised a reply 
on the following day. It was while entertaining this 
proposal that he sent his answer to the appeal of 
the temperance society, in which he alluded to some 
favorable circumstances which had governed him in 
relinquishing the design of manufacturing ardent 
spirits. 
Slacum remained but a slort time in Oregon, taking 
his departure from the Willamette on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, and his final leave of the country on the 10th of 
February. The further results of his mission are re- 
served for another chapter. 
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of mounted men, seemingly natives, riding full tilt in 
his direction. Fontenelle, at the hurried flight of 
:Parker, hastened to his relief with a squad of arlned 
men; but when the wild cavalcade came near enough 
for recognition, they proved to be a party of trappers, 
dressed in Indian finery, coming out to welcome the 
St Louis partner with the year's SUpl)lies. Then 
all was merriment, questionings, and mutual rejoic- 
ings. 
On the 1st of August, the wagons being left at 
Fort Laramie, which :Parker called the Fort of the 
Black Hills, and the goods all packed upon mules, 
the caravan resumed its journey to the rendezvous 
on Green :River, where it arrived on the 12th, and 
where :Parker remained until the 21st, waiting for an 
escort to pursue his explorations westward. While 
at the rendezvous Dr Whitman gave surgical and 
nledical aid to a number of persons, among other 
operations extracting an iroli arrow three inches long 
from the back of Captain :Bridger, who afterward 
built Fort Bridger on the :Black branch of Green 
]iver, and an arrow from the shoulder of a hunter 
who had carried it in his flesh for more than two 
years. The exhibition of his skill excited the wonder 
of the Flatheads and Nez :Percds there present, and 
roused their desires to have teachers come among 
them who could do so much to relieve suffering.  
The evident anxiety of the natives to secure the bene- 
fits of the white man's superior knowledge, through 
the instrumentality, of "a man near to God," as they 
called :Parker, led to a consultation between the mis- 
sionaries upon the propriety of bringing out teachers 
without delay. With his usual impetuosity, Whitman 
proposed to return with the caravan to St Louis, 
obtain assistants, and join the same escort to the 
mountains the next spring. To this Parker readily 
consented, having confidence that God would go with 
and protect him as surely without as in the company 
 Par'er's Jotr., Ex. Totr, 77. 
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On the 8th, three muscular Walla Wallas, with a 
canoe furnished with provisions by Pambrun, took 
the hopeful traveller in. charge for a voyage to Fort 
Vancouver. The first day's experience of the Co- 
lumbia rapids so alarlned him that he begged the 
natives to put him ashore, but he yielded to their 
assurance that there was no danger. He visited the 
Cyuse tribe on the south side of the river, and some 
savages, whom he called Nez :Pereds, on the north 
bank. The Cayuses were curious to know what had 
brought a white man who was not a trader amongst 
them; and being told that he had come to instruct 
them how to worship God, they gave him a salute, as 
the Nez :Pereds had done, every man, woman, and 
child shaking hands with him, and expressing their 
satisfaction. Not being able to converse freely, and 
having no interpreter, he promised to meet them in 
the spring at Walla Walla, and bade them farewell. 
Arriving at the :Dalles on the 12th, the Walla 
Wallas were dismissed. Here he met Captain Wyeth, 
on his way to Fort Hall, who furnished him a short 
vocabulary of Chinook words for the necessary busi- 
ness of a traveller among the natives below the 
:Dalles. After this he engaged a canoe and crew of 
Waseos, and again set out with a few strange savages. 
:Being near the middle of October, the season of 
storms was at hand, as he was informed by the strong 
south wind which obliged him to encamp. On the 
second and third days from the I)alles it rained, and 
the portage at the cascades colnpelled a toilsome walk 
of several miles. 
About noon of the 16th, he was surprised by seeing 
on the north bank of the river two white men and a 
yoke of oxen drawing logs for sawing, and son after 
a large mill, around which were piles of lumber and a 
group of cottages. Cheered with the sight, he landed, 
and was offered a breakfast of pease and fish by the 
Orkney laborers. Reiimbarking, he landed at Fort 
Vancouver at two o'clock in the afternoon, and was wel- 
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corned by McLoughlin, who invited him to take up his 
residence in the fort as long as suited his convenience, 
an invitation most gratefully accepted; "and never," 
says the explorer, weary with more than six months' 
travel, "did I feel more joyful to set my feet on shore." 
After a single night's rest, the May Dacre being 
about to sail for the Sandwich Islands, :Parker de- 
termined to avail himself of the opportunity of viSit- 
ing the mouth of the river and the sea-coast before 
winter set in. Going down the river, he had frequent 
opportunities of studying the character of the natives 
who inhabited the shores, as they often came on board 
to trade, 7 and he soon discovered the difference between 
those and the mountain tribes, the latter loading the 
stranger with favors, while the others never ceased 
begging for them. Nevertheless he summed up his 
observations of natives by declaring that in his opin- 
ion the character of unabused and uncontaminated 
Indians would not suffer by comparison with any other 
nation that can be named; the only material difference 
between man and man being that produced by the 
knowledge and practice of the Christian religion, s 
Returning in an express canoe from the mouth of 
the Columbia, where several days had been spent ex- 
amining the coast, Mr :Parker went into winter quar- 
ters at Fort Vancouver October 30th, having half of 
a new house assigned him, well furnished, with all 
the attendance he could wish, with books and horses 
a command, "and in addition to all these, and still 
more valuable, the society of gentlemen, enlightened, 
polished, and sociable." 

 As an example of the traits of the Skilloots, Parker gives this: A chief with  
few of his people came on board, being very talkative and sportive. ' He asked 
that, a they were about to part, Captain Lambert should give him a shirt, which 
having received, he put it on, saying, "How much better would  new pair 
of pantaloons look with this shirt." The pnts being given him, he said, 
"A vest would become me, and increase my influence with my people." This 
gift being added to the others, he then said, "Well, tyee [chief or gentleman], 
I suppose we shall not see each other again; can you see me depart without  
clean blanket ? "' Failing to obtMn the blanket, he begged some trifling present; 
forhis little son, and went away well satisfied. Par];'er's Joker., Ex. Tor, 144. 
 Parker's Jour., Ex. Tour, 155. 
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selves soberly, and taking part in the exercises. 
tIaving prayed with them, Parker tried to convey 
to these people some idea of the principles of" ChriS- 
tianity. When he had concluded, the head chief 
desired to be heard. He told Parker that he had 
many times prayed to the great spirit without find- 
ing his heart better, but rather worse. He had before 
listened to the teachings of a white man, who had 
told hiln to observe the sabbath by raising a flag 
which he gave him, on that day, by praying, singing, 
and dancing around the flag-staff; and that he ob- 
served these instructions for a long time without 
benefit. He wished to know if it was right. On being 
told that it was all right but the dancing, he prom- 
ised to give that up, and to teach his people the 
right way. Parker told this benighted being, wh 
humbly acknowledged his ignorance, that he needed 
a teacher, but did not promise him one, though he 
felt like weeping over him; nor did he propose to 
send him one, having learned very early in his ex- 
perience that an Indian canno discriminate between 
a proposal and a promise2 _h month afterward a 
party of the same natives visited Fort Vancouver, 
and related that since they had left off dancing on 
the sabbath their prayers had been answered; that 
when they were hungry and praed for deer their 
hunting was successful. They again appealed, unsuc- 
cessfully, for a teacher. 

Winter over, on the 14th of pril :Parker bade 
farewell to the inmates of Fort Vancouver with a 
lively sense of the obligations under which they had 
placed him. They had even declined to accept any 
return for Indian goods, or interpreter's services fur- 
nished him on his several excursions, where according 
to custom payment was made to his native crew in 
shirts and blankets. His design was to go back to the 
Nez Percgs, to whom he felt bound by their services 
s Parler's 3"or., Ex. Tour, 79. 
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]eturning to Walla Walla, :Parker made arrange- 
ments for a tour up the north branch of the Columbia 
to Fort Colville, the most northern post of the Hud- 
son's :Bay Company on that river, in the course of 
which he expected to meet other tribes than those he 
had seen, and to gain much interesting information. 

PARKER'S TRAVELS. 

In this design he was encouraged by :Pambrun, who 
procured for him Indian guides, and chose two French 
voyageurs to be his assistants, one of whom spoke 
the English language, though imperfectly. In order 
to see more oT the country and the natives, it was 
decided to travel with horses, rather than by boat 
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in going up the river, and to pass by way of the 
Spokane country, leaving the great bend of the 
Columbia a long distance to the left. 
The 23d of May being fixed upon for beginning his 
journey, the first day's travel brought him opposite 
the mouth of the Pavilion or :Pa]ouse :River, up which 
lay his course to the head of the Spokane :River. At 
this first encampment he made the acquaintance of 
the :Palouses, an inferior branch of the Nez :Perc6 
nation, whom he paid for assisting him to cross to the 
north side of Snake :River. Passing over hills and 
valleys destitute of trees, and meeting with several 
villages of Nez :Perc6s and Spokanes, he encamped 
the close of the second day at one of the latter, his 
guides explaining to them the object of his visit to 
their country, at which they expressed their satisfac- 
tion. 
On the third day the guides missed the trail, and 
the traveller was nearly lost on the trackless prairie; 
but they fortunately fell in with a party of Spokanes, 
one of whom consented to show them the way to the 
Spokane :River, leading the party to within sight of 
a lake, and telling them that on the east side of it was 
the main trail leading to their destination. 
What struck Parker with astonishment was the 
conduct of his new guide in refusing to go with him 
to the river, though he offered , large reward for 
the service. "I have shown the way; you cannot 
miss it; why should I allow you to pay me for un- 
necessary labor ?" inquired this punctilious savage ; nor 
could he be persuaded frown his determination. This 
conscientiousness, as it appeared to him, and which 
would have been extraordinary in a man of civilized 
habits, so moved the missionary that he not only paid 
him well on the spot, but afterward sent him a pres- 
ent of powder and ball. 
Crossing the Spokane :River on the 27th, his ferry- 
man guided him to the principal village, where there 
was a small field of flourishing potatoes, pease, beans, 
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and other vegetables, the first instance of native 
agriculture Parker had seen west of the Iocky 
Mountains, although the Hudson's :Bay Company 
would at any time have encouraged the Indians in 
planting in the neighborhood of their forts, had they 
cared to cultivate the soil. The Indians about Puget 
Sound, more than any others, seem to have taken to 
the cultivation of the potato for food, 
Encamping for the night, sixty miles from Colville, 
he found many Spokanes and Nez Percgs gathered, 
who had heard from others that a teacher of reli- 
gion was passing through the country, and they were 
anxious to see and listen to so great a personage. 
They brought with them, with wise forethought, an 
interpreter of their own, a young Spokane, who had 
attended school at the :Red :River settlement, and who 
understood English fairly. There was present also a 
Nez Percg chief who knew the.Spokane tongue. For 
their edification religious services were held in the 
evening, and as the interpreter rendered the sermon 
into Spokane, the Nez Percg translated it into his 
language, which was done without disturbance, and 
was entirely the idea of the Indians themselves. So 
wonderfully interesting did the preacher find these 
people, that he regarded it as a special providence 
that he had suffered several detentions which pre- 
vented his passing them; and as he rode next day 
through a very fertile but narrow valley extending 
north and south for fifty miles, he settled in his 
mind that here too should be a mission, from which 
the tribes of the Spokanes, Cceurs d'Alne, Pends 
d'Oreille, and Shuyelpi, or Kettle Falls, could all be 
reached. 
Reaching Fort Colille after a hard ride, on the 
evening of the 28th, in an almost starving condition, 
having exhausted his supplies, he found himself just 
too late to see McDonald, the gentleman in charge, 
who had a few days before gone with the annual 
brigade to Fort Vancouver. Every attention was 
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teen years, named Miles Goodyear, from Iowa, asked 
the privilege of joining the company as servant ad 
herder. He performed his duties satisfactorily until 
he arrived at Wyeth's Fort, on Snake River, where 
he left them to follow a fur-hunting expedition. 

Enough has already been said of the mode of travel 
with the fur company's caravans, but since this was 
the first attempt of white women to cross the great 
plains, put down on the maps of that day as a desert 
country, let me recapitulate so far as to show the 
outfit of these two women, celebrated by Presbyteria 
vriters as the real pioneers of civilization in the 
Oregon Territory. 
Dr Whitman vas furnished by the American Board 
with the necessary material and implements for begin- 
ning a settlement, blacksmith's tools, a plough, grai, 
and seeds to commence farming, and clothing for two, 
years, with many other articles thought indispensable 
to moderate conlf'ort. At Liberty he bought wagons, 
vith teams, also some pack-animals, riding-horses, and 
sixteen cows. Additional teams were hired, making 
quite a train, which was placed in charge of Spalding 
and Gray, assisted by the Indian boys and Miles 
Goodyear. At Council Bluffs the additional team- 
stets were dismissed, and after crossing the Missouri 
the mission goods were readjusted, and as much as 
possible reduced in bulk. The journey from Liberty 
to this point was full of accidents and delays of the 
march, occurring often through the inexperience of 
the men in charge; there were broken axles, and gen- 
eral repairing, to be done, and the caravan began to 
move before the missionary train was ready. By 
great exertion, however, Whitman was able to over- 
take Fitzpatrick's company at the Pawnee village on 
the Loup branch of the Platte :River, a fev days' 
travel west of the Missouri. The train nov consisted 
of nineteen carts drawn by two mules tadem ; a light 
vagon, and two wagons and teams belonging to the 
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tion of experiences, which so long a stretch of travel 
through novel and wonderful scenes, in the society 
of men of cultivation and wide observation, offered 
to these missionary ladies. This episode in their lives 
may be regarded as not only a kindly, but as a most 
useful introduction to the duties before theln. 
Mrs Whitman's lively temperment and perfect 
health enabled her to enjoy and benefit by these 
experiences; but Mrs Spalding's strength seemed 
inadequate to the strain. Her health so rapidly de- 
clined that fears were felt tha she would no be able 
to finish he journey. 
According to custom, the fur company left their carts 
at Laramie nd packed their goods on mules to the 
rendezvous. :But on Mrs Spalding's account Whit- 
man decided to keep the lighter of his two wagons, 
and the fur company also decided to take one of 
theirs to Green ]iver. Loaded wagons had as early 
as 1829 been driven to Wind River, '2 and at different 
times to various mountain posts, but there was no 
beaten track as from :For Laramie eastward. The 
doctor, who drove his wagon, had, however, little 
trouble in following the natural highway which leads 
through the mountains by the Sweetwater or South 
Pass, and [rs SpMding was thus carried safely 
and comfortably to the grea camp of the fur com- 
pany. 
Two days before reaching the rendezvous, gre 
consternation was created for a moment by the ap- 
pearance of a party of ten Nez Percgs and Fltheads, 
who with a few American trappers constituted a self- " 
delegated committee of welcome. Their a.pproch 
was like the rush of a tornado down a mountMn side, 
the cracking of their rifles and their terrifying yells 
like the snapping off of the branches of trees before 
the wind, and the fierce howlings of a tempest. As 
soon as the white flag carried by the advancing caval- 
cade was discerned, all fears of the :Blackfoot gave 
" Hines' Or. Hi.st., 408-9. 
:HIST. OR., rOL. I. 9 
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way, and as the wild hunters swooped down the line 
 salute was returned as hearty as their own. 
The appearance of the natives she had come to 
teach interested Mrs Spalding more than the antics 
of the mountain men, who were eager to get a 
glimpse of white women, many of them having been 
years in the wilderness without seeing one. To [rs 
Whitman the novelty and excitement of the meeting 
were exhilarating; and when a mountain man with 
an attempt at deferential courtesy made a military 
salute and addressed some words to her of respectful 
compliment, she answered him with gracious and cor- 
dial bearing. While Mrs Whitman was receiving this 
attention from gentlemen and trappers, the natives 
gathered about Mrs Spalding, who, anxious to acquire 
the Nez lercg language, tried hard to converse with 
them. 
Arriving at the rendezvous, a second grahd display 
was planned and executed by the Flatheads and Nez 
lerc6s in honor of the missionar  party. The general 
camp on Green tiver was in several divisions: the 
camp of the fur company, surrounding a rude hut which 
answered for a trading-house; and near by, those of the 
hunters and trappers, between one hundred and two 
hundred in number; the missionary encampment; the 
camp of the English travellers; and those of the sev- 
eral tribes of Indians who travelled with the American 
Fur Companytannacks, Snakes, Flatheads, and 
:Nez :Percgs, forming altogether no inconsiderable 
village, with a vigilant police. 
A grand reception was planned in honor of the 
missionaries, and on the da3" selected a procession of 
all the Indians in gal dress was formed at one end 
of the plain, each tribe having a company of warriors 
in fighting costume, which was a breech-clout nd 
plenty of paint and feathers. All were mounted, and 
the fighting men carried their weapons, drums, rattles, 
and other noisy instruments. When everything was 
in readiness a errif3ing yell burst forth, and to 
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a barbarous chorus the cavalcade charged through 
the valley at frantic speed, and returning in the 
same manner, performed their skilful evolutions in 
front of tile missionary tent, the whole being con- 
ducted in tile order of a preconcerted military move- 
ment, the force of several hundred warriors obeying 
the signal of its leaders as an orchestra obeys the 
conductor's baton. :But although perfect order was 
maintained, such was the impetuosity of the savages, 
wlm gave themselves up to the excitement of this 
mimic charge, that the wolnen's nerves were sorely 
tried. When all was over, having done so much to 
entertain their white friends, the red men began to 
crowd about the missionaries to satisfy their curiosity. 
While the company remained at Green River, 
Captain Wyeth arrived from Fort Vancouver, having 
sold his forts and goods to the :British company, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the American traders and 
trappers, who had not, however, offered less opposi- 
tion to him than had the Hudson's :Bay traders. He 
was accompanied by Thomas McKay and John Mc- 
Leod, a chief trader of the British company, who, 
after receiving Fort Hall from Wyeth, intended to re- 
turn to Fort Vancouver, and kindly offered his escort 
to the missionary party. 5IcLeod told Whitman that 
he thought, instead of encouraging the American 
mountain men to follow him and settle in Oregon, 
it would be more profitable to send a lnissionary to 
travel with the camps of the hunters. 
Gray, who probably knew of the prejudice created 
by the publications of Kelley, was prepared to see in 
this advice opposition to American settlement in the 
country, and to resent it with his natural warmth; 
although he had ample opportunities of learning that 
the character of many of these countrymen of his 
aade them a dangerous element among the Indians, 
as Parker couM have informed him. = :[cLeod 

Their demoralizing influence,' says Parker, ' with the Indians has been 
lancntable, and they have imposed upon them in all the ways that sinful pro- 
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went so far, we are told, as to say that if the mis- 
sionaries needed assistance in erecting buildings, or 
making other improvements, the company he served 
would prefer furnishing it to having these reckless 
men introduced into the Oregon settlements, all of 
which advice Captain Wyeth indorsed, though Gray 
believed it was because he felt the uselessness of 
opposing the autocrat of Fort rancouver, whose 
fixed policy toward unprincipled men, whether Amer- 
ican or French, was to keep them as much as possible 
at a distance. 
There is no evidence that Dr Whitman shared the 
feelings of his subordinate; his letters to the Amer- 
ican Board refer in polite terms to the assistance 
rendered him by the British fur company, and not to 
any opposition to his plans. Arrangements were 
immediately made to proceed to Fort VancouYer, 
where the missionaries were assured they could replace 
the farming and blacksmithing tools and other arti- 
cles which they were advised to leave at Green :River 
as too heavy to be transported on their flagging 
horses over the diiicult route to the Columbia :River. 

Two or three weeks of rest, with a change of diet, 
and the favorable effect of the climate on the west- 
ern slope of the :Rocky Mountains, made a decided 
improvement in the health of Mrs Spalding. But 
Whitman still hesitated to give up his wagon, which 
if possible he wished to take to the Columbia :River; 
and lightened of all unnecessary things, he conveyed 
it with little difficulty as far as Fort Hall, receiving 
some assistance from the Indians. - 
pensities dictate. It is said they have sold them packs of cards at high 
prices, calling them the bible; and have told them if they should refuse to 
give white men wives, God would be angry with them, and punish thegn 
eternally, etc. Parker's Jour., Ex. Tour, 80-1. Gray himself relates that one 
whom he met at Green River, and who afterward settled in the ,Vfllamette 
Valley, amused himself teaching his little half-breed son to utter profane sen- 
fences. Hist. Or., 125. Says Vyeth: 'The prepon4erance of bad character 
is already so great amongst traders and their people, that crime carries with 
it little or no shame.' 25th Corg., 3d Sess., H. Rept. 101. 
 Concerning the Flatheads and Nez Perc6s, and the correspondence of 
Parker with hitman, something should be said in this place. According to 
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Some of the cattle were also left at [Fort Bois6, 
being too weak to travel farther; and Whitman re- 
ceived from the agent in charge an order on Fort 
Wall Walla for others to supply their places. The 
women were lere presented with "eight quarts of 
dried corn," all there was at the post, and a precious 
gift in that country. 

On the 1st of September the missionary party 
arrived at Fort Walla WMla, IcLeod having pre- 
ceded them by a few hours to prepare a suitable re- 
ception, which, says Gray, must have been witnessed 
to be fully realized, every demonstration of joy and 
respect being manifested. The best apartments were 
placed at the service of the women, and the men were 
relieved of all care of their horses and cattle; the 
table was furnished with luxuries in the way of pota- 
toes, green corn, and-melons, and it was like a home- 
coming to all. Yet in the midst of this enjoyment 
Gray was warned by Townsend against interfering 
with the trade of the British company,  as if the mis- 
sionaries were indeed a company of traders. 
On the 3d the missionary party continued on their 
way, as it was most important that they should pre- 
sent at o.nce their letters from the secretary of war, 
and should consult with IcLoughlin on matters con- 
nected with the establishing of the missions, the pro- 
curing of mechanics, and the prospect for obtaining 
supplies. They were accompanied to Fort ancouver 
by :Pambrun, who was in charge of the furs brought 
by McLeod. Townsend and McLeod preceded them 
one day. 
Portages were made at all the principal rapids, 
where the savages were astonished at seeing the white 

 Gray's tt. Or., 142. This is Townsend's report of the single interview 
he had with Whitman's party. ' I have had this evening some interesting 
conversation with our guests, the missionaries. They .appear admirably quali- 
fied for the arduous duty to which they have devoted themselves, their minds 
being fully alive to the mortifications and trials incident to a residence among 
wild Indians; but they do not shrink from the task, believing it to be their 
religious duty to engage in this work.' _h'ar., 249. 
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Columb[a at least, except such as Great Britain could 
give it under the convention of 1818. 
In Slacum's report to the secretary of war, he says 
th:t at the public meeting held at Champoeg for the 
organization of the cattle company, he told the Cana- 
dians that, although they were located within the 
territorial limits of the United States, the title to 
their farms would doubtless be secured to them when 
that government took possession of the country. He 
cheered them also, he says, with the hope that ere- 
long measures would be adopted for opening trade 
with the Oregon Territory, when, instead of getting 
fifty cents a bushel for their wheat delivered at Fort 
Vancouver, they might receive the dollar and a half 
which the Russians paid in California. 5 So much 
interest was he able to create by this suggestion, that 
a petition was drawn up praying the congress of the 
United States "to recognize them in their helpless 
and defeneeless state, and to extend to them the pro- 
teetion of its laws, as being, or desiring to become, 
its citizens," and signed by boh A_merieans and Cana- 
dians. 
Little time was consumed by Slaeum in executing 
his mission in Oregon. On the 17th of January, four 
days after he was met at Champoeg by Jason Lee, 
who had been on business to Fort Vancouver, eleven 
members of the Willamette Cattle Company  left in 
a canoe for the anchorage of the Lo'iot, a nfile and a 
half below Wapato Island, to embark for California. 
On the 21st they .went on board, and the following 
morning Jason Lee took leave of them, first ather- 
ing the company on the quarter-deck, and praang for 
the success of their undertaking. 
a In another part of his report he says tha  cargo of 5,000 bushels could 
at tha time be obtained froln the settlers on the Willamette, and also that 
the lussialm required 25,000 bushels annuMly. This was, of course,  great 
inducement to the settlers to strive for independence in trade, and to oppose 
the monopoly of the fur colnlaany. 
 Their names were P. L. Edwards, Ew!ng Young, Lawrence Carmichael, 
James O'Neil, George Gay, Calvin Tibbets, Jolm Turner, W. J. Bailey, Web- 
Icy Huxhurst, and two Canadians. De Puis and Ergnette. 
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toward the San Jos6 mission with their first purchase, 
there to obtain the remaining five hundred. The 
administrator of San Francisco, for collecting and 
guarding the cattle as far as Martinez, exacted presents 
for his Indians, as he pretended, to the value of over 
fifty dollars, and Young had a sharp altercation with 
the authorities there on account of these exactions. 
The whole number of cattle purchased vas not de- 
livered until the 22d of June, three weeks having been 
occupied in going from San Francisco to the mission of 
San Jos6. Some of the animals escaped on the way; 
and of those at the mission, some were found to have 
been kept seven days in a corral with little or nothing 
to eat. The wildest were starved or beaten until 
sufficiently subdued to drive; but then they were too 
weak to travel, and many dropped to the ground the 
first day. Complaint being made to the administrator, 
he agreed to furnish others for those that were lost, 
from a place beyond, but on reaching the spot desig- 
hated no cattle were there. Then another order was 
given, to be filled from a rancho still farther on ; never- 
theless when they reached the San Joaquin River, the 
25th of June, eighty animals were missing. 
To cross the river was next in order, and at the 
same time to train these wild snorting brutes to cross 
rivers, for there were more of them beyond. The 
company were nearly all together again, and their 
number was here augmented by Henry Wood, B. Wil- 
liams, Moore, and two others. First, a strong corral 
was put upon the river bank, and the cattle driven 
into it. Then on the 12th of July a few cows were 
induced to swim over after their calves, which were 
towed across by men in a canoe. Next day all present, 
some on foot and some mounted, lent their aid to 
induce the cattle to take to the water. Most of them 
were driven in; but when half-way across a panic 
seized them and they turned back, with a loss of seven- 
teen drowned. To lasso and tow each animal over 
singly was next attempted, for the accomplishment of 
HIST. OR., rOL. I. 10 
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which rafts of bulrushes were made, and on them men 
seated themselves, some to pull the raft over by a rope 
stretched across the river, and others to drag each an 
animal through the water by a rope about the hons. 
In this tedious labor the company engaged till the 
20th; the work of herding and guarding at night being 
increased by the division of both men and cattle on 
the opposite side of the river. Edwards, who was on 
the north side, was obliged to be on horseback some- 
times the greater part of the night, after toiling, as he 
says, "in sweat, water, and great danger" through the 
day, with myriads of mosquitoes which maddened the 
animals beyond bounds. There had been little oppor- 
tunity to rest since the first of June, and this last trial 
taxed strength and patience to the utmost. :But the 
climax came on the same afternoon that the crossing 
was finally effected. While driving to a new encamp- 
ment, the horse on which the ammunition was packed 
ran into a slmll rule lake or pond, and all the powder 
became wet. 
All day long Edwards had ridden hard, and far 
into the night he had labored to induce his charge to 
cross a slough, albeit but knee-deep; and now before 
he could sleep he must return to Yerba :Buena for 
powder. If he had ever rebelled at the wild ways of 
the half-broken oxen of the Hudson's :Bay Company 
in Oregon, he now remembered those days with regret. 
"The last month, what has it been. he exclmms. 
":Little sleep, much fatigue, hardly time to eat, mos- 
quitoes, cattle breaking like so many evil spirits, and 
scattering to the four winds, men ill natured and quar- 
relling ; another month like the past, God avert! Who 
can describe it ?" ' And yet he was only sixty miles 
on his way, with five hundred miles still between him 
and the Willamette Mission. Again at Mission San 
Jose he exchanged two horses for cattle, to replace 
some which were lost; but when he brought the pur- 
chaser to :Livermore's, where one of the horses had 

 Dary, MS., 24. 
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been left, he found it had been stolen. By dint of 
bargain and exchange, however, he secured twenty 
head, which with considerable assistance were driven 
to camp. With these, and others he was able to pur- 
chase on the road, notwithstanding losses, he had seven 
hundred and twenty-nine when he encamped on the 
San Joaquin August 14th. 
On the 20th the company reached the mountains 
at the head of the Sacramento Valley, fording the 
Sacramento ]iver without difficulty, ibllowin" the 
trail of Michel La Framboise and his trapping arty. 
As they proceeded north the mountains were higher 
and harder to ascend, being stony, with  close growth 
of bushes, into which some of the cattle escaped. On 
the afternoon of the 26th a high and rugged mountain 
seemed to close the way. Riding up the steep, Young 
declared that there was another mountain above it. 
"N ov, said he to Edwards, "if you are a philosopher, 
show yourself one !" ]ut alas! no man is a philoso- 
pher longer than his bodily frame can be made to 
support, his resolution. The patience o the company 
was nearly at an end. The men, tired of ea.ting dried 
meat, and irritable with toil and privation, insisted 
that a beef should be killed that night, which Young 
refused, on account of having to carry the meat over 
the mountain. A quarrel ensued, in which they defied 
authority. "Kill at your peril!" said Young; and the 
storm blev over. The mind of the leader was stronger 
than the muscles of the men; still it was evident that 
the courage of the company was declining. 
It was not until the 12th of September that the 
Rogue River Valley ,0 was gained. Threats had been 
made by Turner, Gay, and Bailey that after :Rogue 
River was passed there would be Indians killed in re- 
venge for the attack on their party in 1835. Their 
purpose was kept hidden from Young, who for the 
safety of the property vould have forbidden retalia- 
tion. 
 Edwards in his diary calls this place Chasta vlley and river. 
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making a reconnoissance with three of his men some 
distance in advance in the pass, but had discoverd 
nothing until the cattle came within range of the 
arrows, when the savages were found to be on both 
sides of the trail. Young ordered the men in charge 
of the cattle to remain where they were, vhile he 
undertook to repel the enemy. The Indians were 
driven off after Gay had been wounded and Young's 
horse shot with two arrows. That night strict guard 
was kept, and no further trouble was experienced. 
From this point onvard, though the road was still 
rough and over toilsome mountains, the condition of 
the cattle improved, as there was an abundance of 
grass and water. With prospects more favorable, a 
better state of feeling vas restored, and they reached 
the settlement in good spirits about the middle of Octo- 
ber, nine months from the time of their departure. 1 
Edwards' unpublished diary of the expedition is 
the only reliable account extant of the experiences of 
the cattle company on the road. It is evident that 
to him this journey was a prolonged horror. In one 
place he remarks" "Short-sighted man! happy that 
his knowledge is not prospective, else he would not 
adventure upon some of his most ennobling enter- 
prises. Few of our party, perhaps none, would, have 
ventured on the enterprise could they have foreseen 
all its dittlculties. It boots little to reflect that the 
future gain will amply compensate for present suffer- 
ing. Most of the party cursed the day on which they 
engaged, and would hardly have exchanged a draught 
.of cool water for their share of the profits. '' 

n Lee and Frost's Or., 146. 
rEdwards' Diary, MS., 30-1. In the _hYevada Gazette of June 5, 1869, 
is an article by an anonymous writer which refers to this expedition. It 
represents Young as overbearing, and disliked by the men; also saying that 
in the Siskiyou Mountains five of them had conspired to kill him and others 
on a certain night, and to divide the stock among themselves, the murder to 
be committed as Young and :Edwards returned from looking for lost cattle, 
Turner being the one elected to shoot Young. On coning into canp and 
seeing by the looks of the men that something was wrong, Young questioned 
them, and one of the conspirators commenced cursing Turner for his cowardice, 
and the plot was revealed. An altercation took place, and the company 
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The great object of the Willamette settlers was 
accomplished, and an era opened in colonial history 
which rendered them in no small measure independent, 
of the fur company. The precedent thus established 
of bringing cattle into Oregon was followed three 
years later by the Hudson's Bay Company, which 
btained a permit in Mexico to drive out from Cali- 
fornia four thousand sheep and tvo thousand horned 
cattle, Scotch shepherds being sent to select the sheep, 
and the company's trappers in California being era- 
ployed as drivers. 
The number of cattle that survived the first expe- 
dition vas six hundred and thirty, wo hundred having 
been lost by the way. The expenses of the expedition, 
and the losses, brought the price up from three to nearly 
eight dollars each. They were divided in the manner 
agreed upon vhen the company was formed, the sub- 
scribers taking all that could be purchased with their 
money at seven dollars and sixty-seven cents a head; 
while the earnings of the men who went as drivers at, 
one dollar a day were paid to them in cattle at the 
same rate. The stock obtained were of the wildest, 
the administrators taking good care that it should be 
so, and their value was lessened in consequence. But, 
the settlers were allowed to keep the oxen borrowed 
from McLoughlin in exchange for wild cattle, and 
calves were accepted in place of full-sized animals, as 
they were wanted for beef later.  
There is some difference of opinion as to whom the 
credit of this enterprise is due. Mr Hines * thinks 
that it was Jason Lee's energy and perseverance which 
laid this foundation of rapidly accumulating vealth 
for the settlers. Perhaps it might more justly hve 
been attributed to Edwards; but as a matter of fact, 
being pretty evenly divided, n rmistice was greed upon, the division being 
continued to the end of the journey, nd the guard t night being mde up of 
equal numbers of both prties for fear of treachery. This I tke to be  sen- 
stional story, as Edwards mkes no mention of it in his Daj, where lesa 
importnt quarrels re described minutely. 
3 Copy oJ a Documet in Trans. Or. Poneer Assoc., 1880, 50-2. 
 Hine ' Oregon HtstoT, 23. 
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our joys have taken their departure, they are but a 
step before us. But it has always been so, the chief 
occupation of man being to torment himself withal. 
At first, on coming to Oregon, Ewing Young would 
be king; but finding there a monarch so much his 
superior, he fell into hateful ways. So mightily had 
he been mistaken in the beginning, that soon he felt it 
hardly safe to be sure of anything. But when the 
shore lines of his life were worn somewhat smooth by 
the eroding waves of humanity's ocean, and the rewards 
of benificent conduct far exceeded the most sanquine 
anticipations of benefits to flow from evil practices, 
might not the broad truth have come home to him, 
that he is made as conspicuously uncomfortable whose 
virtues lift him above the common sentiment of so- 
ciety, as he whose vices sink him below the general 
level ? 
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of disease, found an accumulation of vegetable matter 
washed up by a freshet, decaying and poisoning the 
air. He also noticed that a dense grove of firs be- 
tween the house and the river prevented a free circu- 
lation of air. At once he set the Indian boys to 
lopping off branches of trees, and clearing away rub- 
bish; after which the general health improved. 
Shepard was soon prostrated with fever, and Miss 
Downing's loving care was as the ministration of 
an angel in this dark wilderness; by good nursing he 
escaped with a short illness. Jason Lee was fortunate 
in the prosecution of his suit; much of the time being 
spent with Miss Pitman in riding about the country, 
and the favorable first impression deepened. On the 
16th of June there was a large gathering in the grove 
near the Mission house, it being the sabbath, and the 
marriage of Cyrus Shepard was expected in addition 
to the usual service. 
., Jason Lee deliverel a discourse on the propriety 
and duties of marriage, a ceremony too lightly re- 
garded in this mw country. When he had finished 
his remarks he said, "What I urge upon you by pre,: 
cept I am prepared this day to enforce by example; 
and characteristic as it was, without such a purpose be- 
ing suspected by any one, he went to Miss Pitman and 
led her forth in view of all the congregation. Then 
rose Daniel Lee, and solemnly read the marriage 
service of the Methodist Episcopal church, after 
which Mr Lee led his wife back into the assemblage, 
and returning took his nephew's place, and performed 
the same service for Mr Shepard and Miss Down- 
ing. When the marriages were duly solemnized, Lee 
preached his usual Sunday sermon, after which the 
communion service was held, and two members were 
admitted to the church, s The whole number of com- 
municants was fourteen. There was a third mar- 
riage on that day, that of Charles J. :Roe and Nancy 
McKay, some of whose brothers were in the Mission 
a Hi,ms' Oregon Hist., 25; Lee md Frost's Or., 149. 
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of the Willamette Valley, by an eastward circuit to 
the head waters of the Mollale, and down that stream 
to its junction with the Willamette, which he crossed, 
and returned to the Mission by the west side. The 
second excursion was to the sea-coast, at the mout] 
of the Sahnon River, under the guidance of Joseph 
Gervais. Here they sojourned seven days, bathing 
in the salt water, and preaching as they were able to 
the Killamooks. Health and pleasure with light pro- 
fessional occupation was the obiect of these excur- 
sions, Shepard particularly being" in need of change 
of air. This visit to the coast was au example which 
later became the custom, namely, for camping parties 
to spend a portion of the summer on the west side of 
the Coast Range, there to enjoy the sea-bathing and 
rock-oysters.  

Hardly had the excursionists returned to the Mis- 
sion when news came of the arrival of a second rein- 
forcement, which left Boston on the 20th of January, 
1837, in the ship Sumat'a, and arrived at Fort Van- 
couver on the 7th of September following. The Su- 
mat'a was loaded with goods for the Mission, and 
brought as assistants to Lee the Rev. David Leslie of 
Salem, Massachusetts, Ms Leslie, and three young 
daughters, Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, who was to marry 
Miss Johnson, and Miss Margaret Smith, afterward 
the wife of Dr Bailey. Perkins and Miss Johnson 
were married November 21, 1837, Bailey and Miss 
Slnith in- 1840. 
The family at the Willamette mission now num- 
bered sixty members, including the native children, or 
nearly an equal number of Indians and white persons. 
It was a somewhat expensive process, one civilizer 
to every savage, especially where ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the latter died under the infliction. 

 A pear-shaped mollusk in a soft shell, incased in the sandstone of the 
sea-shore at the mouth of the Salmon River. It is found by breaking open 
the rock, and seems to have enlarged its cell as required for growth. 
HST. OR., VOL. I. 11 
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at the Mission were sure to operate against the suc- 
cess of the school. 

A meeting to organize a society for the benefit of 
the Calapooyas, held Oll Christmas-day, was well 
attended, as occasions for social intercourse among the 
settlers were rare. Moreover, the Mission being to 
the Willamette Valley in points of influence and pro- 
spective importance what Fort Vancouver was to the 
Oregon territory, great interest was felt in its pro- 
jects. It was proposed to form an organization among 
the missionaries and settlers to induce the natives 
to locate at a branch mission Oll a piece of ground 
which they should be taught to cultivate, and that 
they should receive encouragement in their work, 
and assistance to build comfortable homes. About 
four hundred dollars were subscribed; Frenclnnen and 
Alnericans contributing from five to twenty dollars 
each--men who themselves used dried deerskin in 
place of glass for windows, and who possessed few 
comforts beyond the actual necessities of life, and yet 
had farms well stocked. Much more than this would 
the people have done for Lee and his associates, for 
the visit of Slacum, the petition to congress, and the 
successful formation of the cattle company had in- 
spired them with a respect and confidence in the judg- 
ment, energy, and enterpriseof the Americans. The 
branch mission was a failure, as might have been fore- 
seen; for though assisted with their farming, the 
natives were so indolent and apathetic that the 
attempt had to be abandoned, n 

It was decided in missionary councils during the 
winter that the Dalles of the Columbia offered supe- 
rior advantages for a mission station, and Daniel Lee 
and Perkins were assigned to that place. Gray staes 
in his account of the Presbyterian missions,.that hd 
urged Whitman to establish a station at this point; 
n Lee aml Frost's Or., 150. 
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and perhaps the latter intended to do so when he 
should be sufficiently renforced. But when Gray 
returned from the United States in the autunm f 
1838, he found the place already occupied by the 
5ethodists. 
About the middle of March 1838, :perkins and Lcc 
proceeded by canoe to the I)alles, and selected a site 
three miles below the narrows, and half a mile from 
the Columbia River on the south side, where there 
was good land, springs of excellent water, a plentiful 
supply of pine and oak timber, and a fine view of the 
Columbia for several miles. Back of the chosen site 
the ground rose rather abruptly, and was lightly 
wooded with lofty pines. Standing like a watch- 
tower in the south-west was Moun'o Hood, whose icy 
cliffs wrapped in the silent sky flung back the sun's 
rays defiantly. 
Assisted by the natives, who at first labored with 
zeal, hoping now to realize the good which their 
interviews with :Parker had taught them to expect, 
a house was built in which Mrs :Perkins came to live 
in May. Unlike the natives of the Willamette, those 
at the Dalles showed a willingness to be taught reli- 
gion, assembling on Sundays, and listening with a sober 
demeanor to sermons preached through an interpreter, 
and this to the great encouragement of their teachers. 
After several journeys by river to transport SUl)- 
plies, each of which took three weeks to perform, 
early in September Daniel Lee undertook the serious 
task of bringing cattle from the Willamette to the 
Dalles by an Indian trail over the Cascade Ioun- 
rains, a being assisted in this labor only by the natives. 
Lee's description of his squad of savages might be 
compared with Falstaff's remarks in mustering his re- 
cruits. There was an old Chinook, blind in one eye; 

Daniel Lee calls these mountains the President's Range, after Kelley; 
nor were they as a range ever otherwise formally named. It was from the 
circmnstance that travellers so often said ' the Cascade Mountains,' to dis- 
tinguish them from other ranges in the country, that they obtained their 
present name. 
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a stout young Walla Walla, knight of the sorrowful 
countenance, whose name signified 'destitlte,' because 
he had gambled away his patrimony; also another 
Chinook with a flattened head and wide mouth, a 
youth wearing the dignity of manhood; another was 
a Walla Walla, also a gamester and a rogue, though 
shrewd ; yet another was a cripple with short, crooked 
legs, who carried a crutch of great length on which 
he poised himself and swung his body forward three 
or four yards at a leap. 13 The sixth was to have been 
the guide, but failed to keep his engagement, which 
led to much trouble. 
With ten horses belonging to the Mission, and ten 
others owned by the natives, and provisions for six 
days, Lee set out on his undertaking. The frailproved 
worse than he had anticipated, passing through ravines 
and across rapid streams, and often obstructed by 
fallen trees. Sometimes it lay along the margins oI 
dangerous cliffs, and at the best was everywhere over- 
grown with underbrush. On the west side of the 
SUlnmit it was lost altogether under many generations 
of leaves. The six days' provisions were exhausted, 
and two of their horses, starving like themselves, were 
eaten before they had reached the Willamette, at the 
end of two weeks. 
On this expedition Lee was overtaken, soon after 
leaving the Dalles, by John A. Sutter, then on his 
way to California. With Sutter was a party of 
mountain men, who were unwilling to follow the cir- 
cuitous route taken by Lee's guides, and broke away 
from them, reaching the Mission in six days--a feat that 
was considered incredible but for the proof of letters 
sent by Perkins. 1. Eight days more passed, and as 
Lee had not yet returned, a-party was forming to go 
in search of him, when he made his appearance. 
A good guide being procured, and the services o 

 Lee ad Frost's Or., 155. 
*Stter's Personal Reminiscetces, MS., 7-8; S,tter Co. Hist., 23; Yba 
Co. Hist., 34. 
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two white men engaged, the return journey was more 
easily accomplished. On the 5th of October, eight, 
days from the Willamette, Lee arrived at the Dalles 
with fourteen head of cattle, to find that Perkins and 
his wife had gone to the old Mission to spend several 
months. Thus he was left during the greater part of 
the winter alone, with the exception of a lnan named 
Anderson, vho had been hired some time previously 
to assist in roofing the house. As timber for fencing 
and for farming utensils was required before spring, and 
harness and ilnplements had to be made, there was little 
time for mission vork. Perkins returned to the Dalles 
with his wife and infant son in February, and farming 
was begun, part of the grou_d being held on shares 
with the natives, who helped to fence and plough 
it. But the soil, being nevly stirred, did not yield 
abundantly; and the crop, small as it was, was 
partly stolen by other Indians, which so discouraged 
the laboring savages that they abandoned work and 
took, without leave, the vegetables raised by the mis- 
sionaries. The latter, however, persevered, building 
another house in the SUlnmer of 1839, which was used 
for a church, and improving their home. And here 
for the present we will leave them, to return to the 
affairs of the parent Mission. 

From this point we regard Jason Lee less as a.. 
missionary than as an American colonizer. When 
he first conceived the idea of appropriating the valley 
of the \Villamette for the Methodist church under the 
protection of the United States is not very clear, for 
Kelley's account of Lee's intentions is open to the 
charge of prejudice, the former feeling himself un- 
justly treated. :But there can be little doubt that 
the scheme took form on being encourage.d by Sly, cure 
to look for the support of government m sustaining 
American supremacy south of the Columbia. 
Lee had been long enough in Oregon when the first, 
reinforcement arrived to have discovered that the tribes 
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of the Willamette Valley, and of the Columbia ]iver 
west of the Cascade Mountains, were hopelessly 
diseased and depraved; and that to sustain an asylum 
with a few sickly orphans did not require the services 
even of those persons already on the ground. Nor 
was the character of the J)alles savages unknown to 
him as the banditti of the Columbia River region, 
whom there was little hope of benefiting. With the 
exception of the Umpqua and Rogue iver valleys, 
and a portion of the southern coast, regions avoided 
on account of the hostile character of the natives, he. 
had traversed the whole country south of the Columbia 
without finding a single place where there was any 
prospect of success in missionary work. Slowly it 
dawned upon his mind that he and his associates would 
have long to wait for the spiritual sky to fall, that 
they might catch some larks. 
What should he do? Clearly as special agent of 
the Lord, the Lord did not require his services here ? 
Should he t;hen serve his fellow-man, or even himself? 
Might not he serve God as well by ministering to 
civilized man, ministering in things material as well 
as in things spiritual, assisting in etablishing a grand 
and virtuous commonwealth, as by waiting on sickly 
savages? Would it not please his )/faker as well if 
he became a little more a colonizer and a little less 
a missionary ? and would it not please himself better ? 
]3ut how would the good people at home regard such 
a change of base, those earnest in sewing-societies, 
church sociables, and in gathering the Sunday-school 
pennies? Jason Lee felt that these would not ap- 
prove of such a course; that in their eyes the one 
sickly savage was more than the ninety and nine of 
civilization, and that to abandon the attempt of con- 
version would be apostasy. He knew well enough 
that it was not the abandonment of his trust, or of 
any trust worthy of his manhood; in fact, there was 
nothing to abandon. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
the cause, which was just now beginning to assume 
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was not idle. The petition prepared ia Oregon was 
forwarded by him to congress, whereupon Caleb Cush- 
ing of Iussachusetts wrote to Lee, desiring further 
information concerning the population of the country, 
the classes composing it, and the objects of the Mission. 
Lee replied from Middletown, Connecticut, January 
17, 1839, that there were in Oregon belonging to the 
Iethodist Mission 25 persons of all ages and both 
sexes, who would shortly be rei/nforced-by 45 more, 
making 70. As a matter of fact, the nmnber reached 
was 77. There were 16 persons belonging to the mis- 
sions of the American Board; and about 20 settlers, 
missionaries, and others, going out from the western 
states in the spring; in addition to which there were 
about 45 men settled in the country who had Indian 
wives and half-breed children. After declaring the 
objects of the Iission to be the benefit of the Indians" 
west of the Rocky 51ountains, by the establishment 
of manual-labor schools, making it necessary to erect 
dwelling and school houses, to farm, to build mills, 
and in fact to establish a colony, Lee proceeded to 
the main object as follows: 
"It is believed that, if the government of the United 
States takes such measures in respect to this territory 
as will secure the rights of the settlers, most of those 
who are now attached to the iission will remain as 
permanent settlers in the country after the Mission 
may no longer need their services. Hence it may be 
safely assumed that ours, in connection with the other 
settlers already there, is the commencement of a per- 
manent settlement of the country. In -iew of this, 
it will be readily seen that we need two things at the 
hand of government, for our protection and prosperity. 

the greatest Methodist exodus probobly ever sailing from an eastern port to 
any coast.' ll'ilson, in Or. Sketches, MS., 23. ' This particular mission involved 
an expenditure of $42,000 in a single year... At the end of 6 years there were 
68 persons connected wih this mission, men, wonen, and children, a  su.p- 
ported by this society. How a number of missionaries found employment m 
such a field it is not easy to conjectur% especially as the great body of the 
Indians never cane under the influence of their labors.' Olin's Works, ii. 
427-8; 21larshall's Christian _hlissions, ii. 263-4. 
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In the light of this correspondence with Mr Cushing, 
Jason Lee's object i demanding sa large  reinforc- 
ment of laymen is unmistakable. His declarations 
present him unequivocally as a missionary colonizer; 
and though born a British subject, and with no evi- 
dence to show that he ever became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, yet he talks glibly of 
appealing to 'our own beloved' country for the estab- 
lishment of laws. 

In August 1838, at Lynn, Massachusetts, the old 
home of Cyrus Shepard and Miss Downing, a society 
called the Oregon Provisional Emigration Society 
was organized. The intention of this association was 
to send to Oregon at the outset not less than two 
hundred men with their families, to be followed by 
other divisions at intervals, until thousands should 
settle in the country. The constitution debarred all 
persons from becoming members who were not of good 
moral character and believers in the Christian religion, 
and the general expenses of the enterprise were to be 
paid out of a joint-stock fund, no member to be assessed 
more than three dolla.rs a year. The society published 
a monthly paper devoted to the exposition of its ob- 
jects, called the Oregoia.. The officers were Rev. 
Samuel Norris, president; Rev. Sanford Benton, vice- 
president; Rev. F. P. Tracy, secretary; Rev. Amos 
Walton, treasurer. The committee consisted of four- 
teen members, ten of whom were ministers.  
While Mr Cushing was in correspondence with 
Jason Lee, he received letters from the secretary of 
this organization, and in reply to inquiries as to its 
object, was told in a letter of the 6th of January, 1839, 
that it was designed, first,, to civilize and christianize 
the Indians, ad secondly, to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by the territory for agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. 
"Having reached the territory," says the secretary, 
a25th Cong., 3d Sess., It. Rept. 101, 25, 28. 
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cabinet is furnished by the appropriation of consid- 
erable money from the secret-service fund, for the 
charter of the Lausanne, as related by one of her 
passengers. 25 Lee kept the secret, and so did those 
who gave him the money, until the boundary ques- 
tion was settled between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Everything being finally arranged, the nission fam- 
ily, a term by which this emigration was more par- 
ticularly designated, assembled at New York, whence 
the Lausanne was to sail. Jason Lee had certainly 
impfoved his time in several respects; for the so lately 
bereaved husband was returning comforted with a new 
wife. Following are the names of the members of 
this reinforcement: Mr and Mrs Jason Lee; IZev. 
Joseph H. Frost, wife and one child; IZev. William 
W. Kone and wife; Rev. Alvan F. Waller, wife and 
two children; IZev. J. P. tichmond,. M. D., wife and 
four children; Ira L. Babcock, M. D., wife and one 
child ; Rev. Gustavus Hines, wife and one child ; 
George Abernethy, mission stewart, wife and two 
children ; W. W. IZaymond, farmer, and wife; Henry 
B. Brewer, farmer, and wife; Rev. Lewis H. Judson, 
cabinet-maker, wife and three children; tev. Josiah 
L. Parrish, blacksmith, wife and three children; 
James Olley, carpenter, wife and children; Hamilton 
Campbell, wife and children; David Carter, Miss 
Chloe A. Clark, Miss Elmira Phillips, Miss Maria T. 
Ware, Miss Almira Phelps, teachers; Miss Orpha 
Lankton, stewardess; and Thomas Adams, the Chi- 
nook whom Mr Lee had brought with him from 
Oregon. The other Chinook, Brooks, had died. 
It was on the 10th of October, 1839, that the La,- 
sanne sailed. The mission family gathered on the 

' Fry and Frnhm not being ble to furnish  ship to bring out the mis- 
sionaries for the price offered by the society, the govermnent paid fifty dol- 
lars dditionM for ech person. Parrish, who relates this, says Mso that he 
was not wre of this assistance by the government until he had been seven 
years in Oregon. Or. Anecdotes, MS., 8. 
HIST. Ore, VOL. I. 12 
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born in the Willamette Valley of white parentage. 
This accident occurred at the cascades of the Colum- 
bia, a canoe containing ]V[r and Irs Leslie and Irs 
White and her infant being upset. Mrs White and 
Mr Leslie escaped with great diffleulty. 
The house occupied by Mr Leslie was burned in 
December, with all the personal effects of the family, 
a loss the more severe on account of his wife's serious 
illness. Their pecuniary loss xvas met by the board. 
An event of this year was the forming of the second 
cattle company, numbering tventy-seven men, tnder 
the eomlnand of T. J. Hubbard. Its object, like that 
of the first, was to bring cattle from California. In 
pursuance of this plan, a party proceeded as far south 
as Iogue Iiver, where they were attacked by natives. 
The men scattered in the mountains, some wounded 
and suffering many hardships, but all finally reaching 
the settlements. 
Late in I)eeember protracted revival meetings were 
held at the Mission, Mr Leslie preaching with earnest- 
hess and power; and besides his own daughters and 
White's adopted son, there were added to the church 
a number of the settlers and many of the natives. -s 
At the Dalles, Lee and :Perkins found the effect of 
their teachings very different from what they had 
expected. It was easy for an Indian to believe in 
miraculous power; old superstitions concerning spirits 

the fifth child, and third boythough J. :L. Parrish claims him for the first. 
See an article in the Riverside, a weekly newspaper published at Independence, 
Oregon, June 13, 1879. On the 7th of December, 1838, a son was born to Mr 
and Mrs Walker, at }Vaiilatpu, the first boy of white parentage in eastern 
Oregon, or what is now rashington. Olynpia if'raw, script, Dec. 16, 1876; 
Seattle Pacific Tribtne, Dec. 1, 1876; Corvallis Gazette, June 23, 1876. A son 
was born to Mr and Mrs ,V. H. Gray about this time. In the autumn of 
1838 a daughter was bo;n to Mr and Mrs Shepard, naned Anna Maria Lee, 
and a son to Mr and ].irs Perkins. 
s Among the converts were James O'Neal: Charles Roe, S. G. Campbell, 
Baptiste Desports M cKay, J. P. Edwards, and Solomon Smith. Daniel I,ee 
says: 'The scene was awful. Poor C. felt as if he was just falling into hell, 
and with great earnestness besought the prayers of all present. Prayer went 
up, and shouts of praise followed, for the soul of the prisoner was soon re- 
leased. About nine o'clock several of the boys and girls came rushing into 
the room, fell upon their knees, and began crying aloud for mercy.' ].ee and 
Frost's Or., 167-8. The excitement continued for some weeks. 
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the natives had begun to pray, and one was converted, 
which greatly encouraged Mr Perkins. 
The meetings were continued all winter, Mr and 
Mrs Perkins following up the good beginning and 
visiting all the tribes along the river in their neigh- 
borhood. In the spring a camp-meeting was held 
among the Kliketats, when twelve hundred Indians 
were present, and during the winter and spring several 
hundred, thought to be converted, were baptized and 
admitted to conmunion. 
The account of a large Indian church at the Dalles, 
shortly afterward published in the east, created great 
.enthusiasm among religious people. But this was 
hardly written before the converts began to fall from 
grace. A chief was killed by an enemy, and the 
hearts of the Indians were cast down. "What was 
the good of praying ?" they asked. Their chief had 
prayed, and now he was dead. If prayer would not 
avert death, why pray ? If they remained Christians 
they would not be permitted to avenge the murder of 
their relatives, or to fight their enemies; and though 
Perkins restrained them at that time from violence, 
they were not satisfied that it was the better way. 
They assumed an importance, too, now that they were 
Christians. Perkins sent away a native boy for some 
misconduct, soon after which the boy died. This 
became the occasion for demanding pay, as Perkins 
was held responsible for the death of one of the 
tribe. Their demands not being complied with, the 
savages became insolent, and indemnified themselves 
by stealing horses. They even pretended to be oflnd- 
.ed because they were not honored by a visit froan the 
superintendent cf the missions, from whom they 
probably hoped to receive presents for their efforts at 
good behavior. To control these capricious natures 
was beyond the power of any missionary. 
Elijal White was again afflicted by the death, 
,n the 16th of August, 1839, of his adopted son, 
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George Stoughtenburg, who, while attempting to ford 
the Willamette on horseback, about a mile below the 
Mssion, was drowned. That autumn Shepard was 
seriously ill with a scrofulous trouble, which necessi- 
tated th amputation of his leg; he did ot long sur- 
vive the operation, his death occurring on the 1st of 
January, 1840. For two years he had suffered from 
the disease. He left a wife and two infant daughters. " 
Thus passed away from his work in the Methodis 
.-Y[ission its most faithful and successful servant, whose 
gentleness had won him the hearts of all his asso- 
ciates. He was a. large, fine-looking man, but little 
ver forty years of age at the time of his death. With 
Shepard died all interest in the hopeless scheme of 
educating the native children of the Willamette. We 
cannot blame his associates for feeling its hopelessness; 
to them it was a rootless Sahara, upon which the sun 
might beat for centuries without bringing forth fruit 
enough to feed a whippoorwill. And yet his was a 
self-sacrificing, generous nature, that never lost faith 
in the power of love to redeem the lowest humanity. 

Such was the condition of affairs h the spring of 
1840. The Lausanne not arriving as early as was ex- 
pected, Daniel Lee, who had been waiting a few days 
t the Willamette Mission, grew impatient, for his be- 
trothed was among the passengers, and he hastened 
forward to meet the ship at its anchorage. Solomon 
Smith accompanied him with his Clatsop wife, who 
wished to return to her own people as a missionary, 
having experienced a change of heart; and on th.e 
16th of May they started on their trip, and held re- 
ligous services with the Indians wherever they ibund 
it convenient to land. They had just encamped on 
the 21st of May at Chinook, when a vessel was seen 
coming up the channel under Cape I)isappointment, 
and an,horing in :Baker :Bay. Lee lost no tine 
going on board, and in meeting his uncle and the 
 He ws born in. Phillipston, Issachusetts, August 16, 1799. 
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great re/nforcement. Miss Maria T. Ware was the 
one above all others whom he sought; for to her he 
had been engaged for some time, and on the 1 l th of 
June following they were married. 
Jason Lee, impatient over the necessary delay, and 
anxious as to the accommodation of so large a company, 
took a canoe and went in advance to the Missio,. 
When there he handed over the ship's list of passen- 
gers, headed by the name of Mr and Mrs Jason Lee, 
that he might notify his old companions that he had 
returned with another wife. lie made no remark on 
the subject, and nothing was said to him. Deeply 
stirred had been the sympathies of his old associates 
as they thought of his return to his desolate home; 
and now the revulsion of feeling was so great that the 
-supremacy of Jason Lee in their hearts was thence- 
forth a thing of the past. 
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:Before returning from the mouth of the river, Daniel 
:Lee had already accompa.fied Solomon Smith and 
wife to Clatsop plains, where were good farnfing and 
pasture lands, though not conveniently situated, being 
eighteen miles from Astoria, and reached by eight 
miles of rather rough water iu Meriwether :Bay, or 
as it is now called, Young :Bay, and ten miles of land 
journey among alternate marshes and sand-dunes. 
:But as Americans foresaw that a city would be built 
at the entrance of the Columbia, few considerations 
would weigh against the importance of securing this 
location. Daniel Lee and Frost were accordingly de- 
tailed to erect a station on the Clatsop plains. Lee 
seems to have preferred staying at the Dalles, and 
Frost spent most of the summer between the missions 
and the forts of the fur company, apparently waiting 
for some one to provide a pleasant place for him. 
A_t length, after his family had been a long time 
the guests of /r :Birnie - at _A_storia, None was sent 
as associate, and they set to work with the aid of 
Solomon Smith to prepare a residence among the 
Clatsops; but having only Smith to assist them, and 
Frost being afraid of canoes, bears, savages, and, in 
a general way, of everything not to his liking, they 
made little progress, and the autumn rains came on 
before the green log house was ready for use, or 
the :M:ission goods had been brought from A_storia. 
However, by the time the December storms had set 
in, with the strong south-west winds and floods of 
rain, they had comfortable covering; but at night 
their floor was often covered with sleeping Indians of 
the filthiest habits, and through the leaky roof the 
water came down upon their beds. These trials were 
increased by the difficulty of getting to _A_storia for 
supplies,.the marshes being overflowed and the plains 
a quagmire Fortunately, about Christmas they were 
reiinforced by Calvin Tibbets, who had determined to 
settle near the sea-coast, and by a negro named Wal- 
 See PortlaM Daily Oregonian, Dec. 29 1854 ; Roberts' Rcc., MS., 100. 
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lace, a deserter from the American brig Maryland, 
then in the river. 
With this help the missionaries began to explore 
for a road to the landing which should be on firm 
ground; instead of which, they found upon the shore 
of the Columbia, about half-way between Young 
Bay and t)oint Adams, four miles from their house, 
a convenient place for building; and it was decided 

_ __ 
THE CLATSOP COJNTRY. 

that it would be better to remove to this place, where 
supplies could be brought all the. way in boats, than 
to make a road to the locality first selected. Upon 
this idea Frost, K:one, Smith, and Tibbets at once 
commenced preparations for building. By the 10th 
of February, 1841, a one-story log house, twenty by 
thirty feet, floored and roofed with rough lumber from 
the Fort Vancouver mill, was ready for occupation, 
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and thither the families and goods were removed. 
Mrs Kone, who had been ill, was carried in a chair 
the greater part of the way, while Mrs Frost and 
the children walked, there being as yet no horses or 
cattle on the plains, and tile distance by the beach, 
the only practicable route, being seven miles. 
As soon as the household goods were transported 
to the new place, Smith and Tibbets put up cabins 
tear the mission house, and the settlement of Clatsop 
may be said to have begun, a especially as Smith set 
about cultivating a vegetable garden on the plains 
as soon as spring opened; and with much difficulty 
brought down two horses by boat from the Willa- 
mette settlements. 
During the summer, Frost and Solomon Smith 
explored a route to the Willamette by way of the 
coast and the Tillamook country. So far as known, 
no white men had visited this part of the coast since 
1806, when Captain Clarke partially explored it, and 
the trail from Tillamook Bay to the Willamette Val- 
ley was then known to the Indians only. But Smith 
and Frost, with an Indian guide, reached the settle- 
ments in safety at the end of two weeks, and drove 
back to Clatsop by the same route some cattle and 
horses, to stock the plains )f that excellent grazing 
region. 
In November of this year, in view of his wife's 
health, Mr Kone applied for permission to return to 
the states, which was granted, and ]le took leave of 
Oregon after a residence of a year and a half, leaving 
no grand achievement, and harboring in his breast no 
regrets for his lost occupatioa. Before leaving, he 
had been detailed to superintend the mission farm 
opened at Clatsop, and a house was in process of 
erection for him, at the original spot chosen by Lee 
and Frost, on the plains. In 1842 Mr :Raymond and 
family, with Miss Phillips, occupied this house, and 
took charge of the farm. Frost a.lso removed thither 
a llril.es, har., If. . E.,Tlor. Ex., iv. 344. 
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abandoned. In the same vessel sailed Mr Whitcomb 
and family of the Willamette mission, his health being 
so broken that it was doubtful if he would live to 
finish the voyage. 

At the Dalles, Lee, Brewer, and Mrs Perkins con- 
tinued to labor at mission work and farming for three 
years after the arrival of the great reinforcement; but 
in August 1843, Daniel Lee with his wife went east 
in the same vessel with Frost. At the same time Dr 
Babcock dissolved his connection with the Mission, 
and went with his family on a voyage to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Toward the close of the summer of 1844 
Perkins, after Shepard the most faithful missionary 
of the Methodists in Oregon, also returned to the 
United States, and the station at the Dalles, now no 
longer by any construction worthy to be called a mission, 
was placed in charge of the ]ev. A. F. Waller. 
Mrs Shepard, after a year or more of widowhood, 
married J. L. Whitcomb, superintendent of the mis- 
sion farms, a worthy man. Mrs Leslie, who had had 
two daughters since her arrival in the country, lingered 
in a feeble condition until February 1841, when she 
died, leaving to her husband the care of five girls, the 
oldest of whom was fourteen. Had the missionaries 
been as well acquainted with the needs of their bodies 
as they were with those of their souls, it would have 
been better for themselves, their families, and their 
undertakings altogether. But they kew no more of 
hygiene, and its influence on the human spirits, than 
most other excellent people of the same day and cul- 
tivation, and they suffered accordingly. 

Let us now return to the parent Mission, and follow 
its fortune from the year 1840 It was soon evident 
to the mind of Jason .Lee that a better locality than 
French Prairie, for both missionary and colonization 
purposes, might be found. The French Canadians still 
owed allegiance to Fort Vancouver. A society of" 
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low, illiterate half-breeds was not the best soil in 
which to plant American institutions. Let him have 
something apart from all the world, plenty of room, 
plenty of agricultural land, with some commercial 
facilities if possible, and he would clear the ground 
for a commonwealth of intelligent freemen such as 
God would delight to prosper. If there were another 
Columbia Iiver that he might occupy like IcLough- 
lin, placing the natives under tribute, temporal and 
spiritual, holding the key to the interior by means of 
a metropolis on the bank of a stream into which ocean 
vessels might easily enter and depart, with a nobler 
ambition than to collect the skins of wild beasts, with 
loftier aims than to keep the country and its inhabi- 
tants wild and primitive, and stay the hand of progress 
--in such a case, on this western shore he might rival 
Ialeigh, Smith, Penn, or any of the great founders 
of empire on the eastern seaboard. 
:But unfortunately the Iiver Umpqua was not like 
the Columbia; it offered no safe refuge for the fleets 
of nations, no site suitable for a commercial metropo- 
lis. It is true, there were savages present, however 
averse to conversion, and these might serve as capital 
in enlisting money and recruits among the religious 
people of the east. ]dut something more than money 
and recruits was needed if success was to attend his 
efforts; there must be good land, and pleasant sur- 
roundings, and all the conditions stimulating to prog- 
ress. Thus in pursuance of the grand scheme, more and 
more possessing him, prior to his departure for the east 
Jason Lee had selected his position where there was 
land enough, and all other absolute requirements of the 
ambitious superintendent, the fine harbor, the magnifi- 
cent river, alone forgotten by nature, being wanting. 
The spot thus chosen was a large and fertile plain, 
south of the original site, and only ten miles distant. 
The place was called by the natives Chemeketa, that 
is to say, 'Here we Iest, 's In front, on the west, 
SBrowu's Willamette |ral., IS., 12 
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feared some such results from the em-ployment of 
preacher-mechanics, and had insisted on bringing out 
a majority of laymen; but the board had though t 
preachers were wanted for missionary work, aad mis- 
sionary work was their first consideration, while the 
doniinan idea in the mind of Jason Lee was now 
material development. 
As soon as-possible the manual-labor school was 
removed to the new location, that the Indian boys 
might be made useful on the farm. This school now 
numbered twenty-five, and the colonists were too busy 
to instruct these young natives, had they so desired.  
It was impossible to complete the work o removal 
the first year, or even the second, or until a saw-mill 
should be in operation, it being the intention to build 
larger and better houses than those at French Prairie. 
Of those a the latter place the largest and the best 
was the hospital, now completed, a frame edifice two 
stories high, with a double piazza, in which the Mis- 
sion steward, A bernethy, and three other families, 
were comfortably domiciled. 

After starting the new settlement of Chemeketa 
plain, which went by the name of "The Mill," for want 
of a better, Jason Lee set out to select a location among 
the Umpquas, intending even ye to make a settle- 
ment at the mouth of their river. In company with 
White and Hines he proceeded without difficulty or 
adventure" as far as Fort Umpqua, at the junction of 
Elk Creek and the Umpqua liver,  where they were 
entertained at the house of Gagnier, agent in charge 
They knew nothing abou the hardships of a new country ; nd the hardships 
were such that they could not endure them.' He pays a hndsome tribute to 
the women, saying that they were  noble, splendid women, who stood right 
up to their duties as well as the men.' Having to eat boiled wheat for a 
year was nothing compared to the loss of society, which was their greatest 
tril. Or. Anecdotes, MS., 26. 
Wilkes says that in 1841 no fixed plan f operations had yet been 
digested, and that the boys, nearly grown up, were ragged and half-clothed, 
lounging about under the trees. Wilkes' .Nar., U. S. Explor. Ex., iv. 378-9. 
r,. White relates that on arriving at the top of Elk Mountain, a very sh,r 1) 
and rough ridge, Hines arose in his stirrups, and exclaimed in a very earnest 
manner : ' My wife never clinbs this mountain !' White's Ten Years in Or. 127. 
tIIST. OR.'V'OL. I. 13 
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of the fort. 1" From this point White returned to the 
Mission, and Lee and Hines continued their journey 
toward the coast. 
Hines, who is the journalist of this expedition, par- 
ticularly mentions that Gagnier was unwilling that 
they should go alone amongst the coast tribes, telling 
them of Jedediah Smith's adventure near the mouth 
of the river. It happened, however, that while the 

Trz UMPQUA RIVER. 

subject was under discussion, a party of natives ar- 
rived at the fort from the coast, in charge of a brother 
of Gagnier's Indian wife; and Lee proposed that this 
fellow should go with them as guide, and to explain 
the object of their visit. It was finally agreed that 
the wife of Gagnier should also be of the party; and 

ta Fort Umpqua at this period was a substantial storehouse of hewn slabs, 
a miserable dwelling, and a barn enclosed in a stockade. About eighty acres 
of land were enclosed, but very little improvement of any kind was ever made 
at this post, the farming being confined to cultivating a few vegetables and 
raising cattle. (.7. S. Ev. H. B. Co. Claims 12-_4, 21-3. 
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with these two guides and interpreters Lee ald IIines 
proceeded. 
The observations upon the river, the scenery, and 
the facilities for settlement in Hines' journal are clear 
and to the point. No difficulties were found in reach- 
ing their destination, the natives seeming well disposed 
toward their visitors, who held their devotional ser- 
vices with the bands among whom they encamped, 
and found them easily impressed, and apt at imitating 
the forms of devotion. 
On arriving at the coast, where were three small 
villages, they pitched their tent at a litt.le distance 
from the larger one, and through their interpreter 
asked an audience. Mrs Gagnier delivered the ad- 
dress of Lee, explaining the character and purpose of 
his mission to them, and asked for an expression of 
their wishes in the matter.  
Hines says the natives appeared solemn and showed 
 desire to learn; but he hardly dared hope they 
understood much, though they appeared interested. 
The prayers impressed them, and the singing of 
Heber's missionary hymn drew fixed attention. Lee 
promised them a teacher in the following summer, 
and the two missionaries then returned to Fort 
Umpqua, ' where they bund Gagnier much alarmed 
for their safety. 
A chief of. the tribe at the fort had seen a patent 
* The chief's troubled conscience seems to present itself, as he sys: ' Gret 
chief! we are very much pleased with our lnds. We love this world. We 
wish to live  great while. We very much desire to becone old men before 
we die. It is true we hve killed mny people, but we never hve killed ny 
but bd people. Mny lies hve been told bou us. We hve been called 
 bd people, and we re glad you hve come to see for yourselves. We hve 
seen some white people before, but they came to ge our beaver. None ever 
came before to imtruct us. We are glad to see you. We want to learn. We 
wish to throw away bad things and becone good.' This was spoken with 
violent gestures and genuflections, rising on tiptoe, and stretching his hand 
above his head, then bending ahnost to the earth. Hines' Oregon Hist., 104-5. 
a Hines renarks upon the country: ' We found but little land along the 
river which holds out any inducement to enigrants, the country on both sides 
becoming more and more mountainous. Vhatever the country may be back 
from the river, it is certain that along the stream it can never sustain much 
of a population. Hills upon hills and rocks piled upon rocks characterize 
almost the whole distance from Fort Umpqu to the 1)cific Ocean.' Hites' 
Oregon ttist., 103. 
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shot-pouch which Lee wore about his neck, and be- 
lieved it a bad medicine with which he intended to 
kill them all. Gagnier's wife knew this, and with 
her brother kept watch through the whole night, 
never permitting the camp-fire to go out, or her eye- 
lids to close.  It was not strange that these savages 
should be alarmed at the shot-pouch. Like the tribes 
f the Columbia, they had suffered from such fatal 
diseases since white men came as to have been nearly 
swept from the earth. Hines tells us that all he could 
btain knowledge of in that part of the country were 
no more than three hundred and seventy-five souls, 
and expresses his conviction that the doom of extinc- 
tion is over this wretched race; and that the hand of 
Providence was removing them to give place to a 
people more worthy of so beautiful and fertile a eoun- 
trya doctrine comforting to the missionary who 
fails to perceive its unfair reflection on Providence. 
With such convictions, it was scarcely to be expected 
that a mission should prosper anywhere; so after a 
hasty exploration of the Umpqua Valley, the mis- 
sionaries returned home, and the subject of a station 
in that quarter was dropped. 1 

Soon after his return from the Umpqua country, a 
misunderstanding arose between Jason Lee and Elijah 
White. The reason of the rupture remains some- 
what of a mystery. White himself said it was an 
honest difference of opinion in relation to the best 
way of carrying on the Mission work. xs The truth is, 

 Gray, that most mendacious missionary, makes Gagnier an agent of the 
Hudson's Bay Company for the killing of Hines and Lee, and to render more 
plausible his horrible hypothesis, he twice falsely quotes from Hines. 
 A newspaper at the Sandwich Islands, commenting on the secular nature 
of the work in the Villamette Valley, said: 'As settlers we wish them every 
success, but advise them to drop the missionary in their communications, 
nowadays.' Polynesia, Nov. _07, 1841. 
s White's Ten Years in Or., 131. 1)arrish|more pointedly ascribes it to a 
misappropriation of the Mission funds in Lee's absence. Or. Anecdotes, MS., 
108. Gray, who hated Vhite, assigns dishonesty, treachery, libertinism, etc., 
as the reasons which brought about the difference. Hist. Or., 175; and ly- 
mond accuses him of imDrot)er relations with the Indian girls of the Mission 
school ,Votes of a Talk,'M., 4. Vilkes says that he was told, when in Ore- 
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About the 1st of September of this year, Cornelius 
]ogers, who had removed from the t)resbyterian mis- 
sions of eastern Oregon to the Willalnette Valley, 
married Satira Leslie, a girl of fifteen years, eldest 
daughter of David Leslie. The marriage took place 
under circumstances at once trying and romantic. 
Mr Leslie, having lost both his vife and his salary as 
a member of the Mission, was much concerned about 
his future, and thinking that in some way a voyage t{ 
the Islands, where he would place his elder daughters 
in school, would help to settle matters for him, made 
arrangements to embark with his family in the brig 
Chenamas, the same vessel in which tichmond, Whir- 
comb, and Bailey, with other families, left Oregon in 
September 1842. togers' proposal calne at the last 
molnent, and the marriage took place on board the 
Chenamas; and it was there rranged that the two 
older girls should ccompany their father, while the 
two younger should remain in the country with their 
married siste 
Rogers returned to the Mission with his wife and 
the two children, and prepared to relnove to the Wil- 
lamette Falls. During the winter Iaymond arrived 
from Clatsop to procure supplies for that station, whicl 
were to be carried in a large canoe belonging to the 
[ission, and in which togers determined to embark 
for the falls, with his wife and her youngest sister. 
Dr White, who had lately returned to Oregon, 8nd 
Nathaniel Crocker, of Lansingville, New York, who 

Lee gave birth to a daughter, soon after which she died, leaving to the super- 
inten-dent only his infant girl as the fruit of two marriages. This child was 
named Lucy Anna Maria, fter both of Lee's wives, and was taken charge of 
by Mrs Hines, to whom she became as a daughter. I-Ier own mother, whose 
maiden name was Lucy Thompson, aud who was from Barre, Vermont, was 
buried in the cemetry at the new mission, to which place and to the salne 
grave were removed the remains of that Anna Maria after whom the child was 
named. Miss Lee was educated at the Oregon Institute and Willamette Uni- 
versity, in which she was elnployed as a teacher for several years. When about 
twenty-two years old she married Francis H. Grubbs, another teacher, and 
taught with him in the university and several other Methodist schools. Her 
constitution was delicate, and she died in 1881 at the Dalles, at the age of 
thirty-nine years. Hies' Or. Hist., 316; Hies' Or. and Istittios, 240, 247, 
257; Independence, Or. Riverside, June 13, 1879; S. L Ii'rioM, iv. 53. 
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French :Prairie, and it is decided to begin at once to 
lay the foundation of this institution. The name 
selected is the Oregon Institute; and the first board 
of trustees are Jason Lee, David Leslie, Gustavus 
Hines, J. L. :Parrish, L. if. Judson, George Abet- 
nethy, Alanson Beers, Hamilton Campbell, and J. L. 
Babcock: 
:Present at this meeting is the lev. Harvey Clark, 
an independent :Presbyterian missionary, who is then 
living on the Tualatin plains, and about whom more 
will be said by and by. This gentleman exhibits 
much interest in education, and is put upon a com- 
mittee with Lee, Hines, Leslie, and Babcock to select 
a location. Their choice falls on a beautifhl situation, 
at the southern end of French Prairie; but owing to 
a deficiency of water, this spot is abandoned for a 
plain known s the Wallace :Prairie, about three miles 
north from the mill, on an eminence half a mile south 
of the farnl of one :Baptiste Delcour, and near a fine 
spring of water. 
Having proceeded thus far, a prospectus is drawn 
up on the 9th of March, and a constitution and by- 
laws on the 15th. 4 Soon $4,000 is pledged, in sums 

.4 This constitution and by-laws may be found in full in Hines' Oregon and 
its Ittstittios, 143-5, a work of 300 pages, devoted to advertising the Wfl- 
lamette University. It was published in lew York in 1868. By the first 
article the institute is placed forever under the supervision of some religious 
denomination. By the second it is made an academical boarding-school, until 
it shall be expedient to make it a university. The third declares that the ob- 
ject of the institution is to educate the children of white men ; but no person 
shall be excluded on account of color who possesses a good moral character, 
and can read, write, and speak the English language intelligibly. The re- 
ligious society which shall first pledge itself to sustain the institution is by 
article fourth entitled to elect once in three years nine directors, two thirds 
of whom shall be members of this society, whose duty it shall be to hold in 
trust the property of the institution, consisting of real estate, notes, bonds, 
securities, goods, and chattels ; and any person subscribing $50 or more shall 
be entitled to a vote in the business meetings of the society relating to the 
institution. The school is divided into male and female departments, to be 
taught and controlled by male and female teachers ; and placed in charge of 
a steward, whose duty it is to provide board and to direct the conduct of the 
resident pupils ; besides which a visiting committee of the society shall ex- 
amine all the departments, and make public reports. Annual meetings axe to 
be held to fill vacancies in the board of trustees, appoint visiting committees, 
and transact other business. Should no society pledge itself before the last 
of Iay 1842 to sustain the institution, then the business shall be transacted 
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ranging frown 810 to 8500, all but $350 being sub- 
scribed by the missionaries. On the 26th of October 
it is resolved at a meeting of the Methodist society 
f Oregon, to make the pledge required by the con- 
stitution of the proposed institution of learning, and 
assume proprietorship of the property in the hands 
of the board, which is done. A building is commenced 
soon after, under the superintendence of W. H. Gray, 
formerly of the Presbyterian mission ; and in the course 
of the year following 83,000 has been expended in 
its construction. 

There was one nore schone in which the superin- 
tendent of the Oregon missions was deeply iterested, 
but to which he did not care publicly and personally 
to commit himself. This was no less than the acquisi- 
tion for the Methodist colony of the water-power at 
the falls of the Willamette. To this place, as we 
have seen, John McLoughlin held the prior claim, 
and the unsettled condition of the Oregon boundary 
allowed him te maintain it; bu from this the Metho- 
dists were plotting to drive hbn, standing ready to 
take his place when he should have been forced to 
bandon it. 
It was a plan worthy of persons who, professing 
piety, had turned the sanctified gold of their sup- 
porters into personal profit. 
Their intention was made known by report to 
Loughlin soon after the arrival of the great rein- 
forcement. He at once notified Lee of facts with 
which ?very one was already well aware, namely, that 
possessmn had been taken of he place by him in 
1829, at which time, and since, improvements had 
teen made, consisting of several houses and a mill- 
by those who subscribe $50 or upwards, until such time as some society shall 
so pledge itself. The by-laws provide that no subscription is bindhg until 
some society has come forward and assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
the Oregon Institute, and as nothing can be done without funds, and as there 
is no other Protestant religious society in the Willamette Valley able to take 
charge of the proposed school, it falls, as it was intended to do, to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 
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while McLoughlin himself put up a small house, 
and matters ran smoothly until the autumn of 1842, 
when a report was again brougt:t to MeLoughlin 
that Waller intended to dispute his claim at the falls; 
but on speaking to Lee on the subject, the superin- 
tendent assured him that Waller had no such design. 
By this time, however, MeLoughlin had caught 
the drift of missionary operations in Oregon, and 
began again improving his claim, having it surveyed 
and laid off in lots, some of which he gave and some 
he sold to persons who arrived in the country that 
season. The first to select a lot in Oregon City, as 
the site of the first town in Oregon was named by its 
founder, was Stephen H. L. Meek, a mountain man 
who had desired to settle in the Willmnette Valley. 
When Meek proceeded to select a spot on which to 
build, he was interrupted by Waller, who asserted 
that he claimed thereabout a mile square, within 
which limits building-lots were at his sole disposal. 
Informed by Meek of Waller's position, MeLough- 
lin appealed to Lee, who replied, modifying his former 
denial of such intentions by alleging that he had only 
stated that he understood Waller to say that he set 
up no claim in opposition to MeLoughlin's; but that 
if the doctor's claim failed, and the Mission put in no 
claim, he should consider his right paramount to that 
of any other; adding " from what I have since heard, 
I am inclined to think I did not understand Mr 
Waller correctly, but I am not certain it is so. You 
will here allow me to say, that a citizen of the United 
States by becoming a missionary does not renounce 
any civil or political right. I cannot control any man 
in these matters, though I had not the most distant 
idea, when I stationed Mr Waller there, that he would 
set up a private claim to the land. ''"v 
According to the reconlmendation of Lee, Mc- 
Loughlin next sought an interview with Waller, who 
reiterated his former assertion that he set up no claim 
" Letter of Jason Lee, in 3Ic.Loughlin' Private Papers, MS., 1st ser. 5, 6. 
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in opposition to him, but should, in case he withdrew, 
be the next claimant. He further requested leave to 
keep possession of some land he had cleared, and allow 
some persons to whom he had given lots to retain 
them; a proposition to which McLoughlin agreed, 
provided an equal amount of land should be given to 
him out of Waller's claim adjoining, to which Waller 
consented. But before the survey was completed, 
Waller retracted, saying, before two or three wit- 
nesses, "Do you keep yours, I will keep mine. '' 
But the next day he had again altered his mind, and 
wished to make the exchange. When McLoughlin 
declined, \Valler returning several times to the sub- 
ject, the doctor at length paid him for clearing the 
land in question, and again the matter rested. In this 
transaction Lee, thinking the charge made by Waller 
extortionate, appeared in his character of superin- 
tendent, and refused to accept more than half the 
amount demanded, the negotiations being conducted 
through [cLoughlin's agent, Hastings, an American 
lawyer, who came to Oregon in company with White, 
two months previously. 
Waller's vacillating course could only be explained 
upon the hypothesis that he was endeavoring to hold 
the falls claim for the 5[ission, and the land at the 
Clackamas for himseff, and was unwilling to trust the 
Mission to make good the land he had agreed to ex- 
change with McLoughlin. Meantime the purpose of 
the nfissionaries was being developed by the forma- 
tion of the Island Milling Company in 1841, three 
fourths of whose members belonged t()the Mission, 
and the remainer being settlers, who were allowed 
to take that amount of stock in order that it couhl 
be said that the enterprise was a public one, and not 
a missionary speculation. But had it in reality been 
to benefit the settlements, a site thirty or forty miles 

The witnesses were L. W. Hastings, J. M. Hudspeath, and Walter 
Pomeroy, immigrants of 1842. Crawford's .Iissioaries, MS., -'20-1. Huds- 
peath laid off Oregou City as far as Eighth street in the autunm of 1842. 
.Ioss' Pioeer Times, MS., 24. 
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The petitio was signed by about sixty-five persons, 
half f them not having been more than six months 
in the country. The signers knew little of the under- 
hand war waged on McLoughlin by the missionaries 
and those whom they coutrol]ed in the Willamette 
Valley; they affixed their names without caring to 
know the tenor of the document, and because they 
were asked to do so.   
While neither Jason Lee nor Abernethy sigued the 
petition, for which they were ashamed to become 
responsible, nevertheless their influence was felt. 
Shortess, having secured signers enough to preseut a 
respectable showing, made a forced w)yage to over- 
take William C. Sutton, then on his way to the States. 
He came up with him at the Cascades, and delivere! 
to him that absurd document which afterward figured 
in the reports of congress as the voice f the peple, 
to the great annoyance of McLoughlin. The doctor 

quired to pay for it. McLoughlin refers to this statement in A Copy of ,t 
Documet, in Tran.. Or. Pion. Assoc., 1880, and says that cattle were some- 
times poisoned by eating a noxious weed that grew in the valley, but that no 
attempt was ever made to recover their value frown the settlers. In all the 
statements made, it was intended to create a feeling in the congressional 
mind that the British fur conpany was directly and maliciously oppressing 
American citizens, and to gain credit themselves for the patriotisn with 
which these tyrarmical measures were resisted. 
Then followed in a puerile strain a recital of injuries inflicted upon Anerican 
trade by the fur conpany. An instance of this was in the Canadian practice 
followed by McLoughlin of having the wheat-measure struck to settle the 
grain in purchasing wheat frown the settlers ; forgetting to state that when it 
was found that Oregon wheat weighed 72 lbs. instead of 60 lbs. per bushel, 
a difference of sixpence was made in the price. In regard to the charge con- 
cerning Hastings, they neglected to state that he was an American, or that 
the deeds he drew up were for lots freely given to American citizens ; nor 
,lid they renember that they had no legal clain thenselves to the land in 
Oregon. It was forgotten that Slacum had pronised the Canadians that 
their rights to their lands should be respected ; and that McLoughlin was not 
different from any other settler, except that they asserted that he held the 
Oregon City clain for the Hudson's B;ty Company, and not for himself, which 
he denied. MrLoughlin's Private Pttpet;% MS., 1st ser. 30. And they seemed 
to forget that in times past they had been the recipients of the very favors 
that they now conplained were bestowed on their countrymen. 
 In a letter to McLoughlin, written by L. "W. Hastings, the latter ex- 
presses his surprise that the petition should have been signed,, not. only by 
re.any respectable citizens, but by several of his party who arrved m the pre- 
vious autunm; and that on inquiry they were ready to aflirn they had been 
imposed upon, and that they supposed they were only petitioning the United 
States to extend jurisdiction over the country..lIcLotghlin's Private Pttpers, 
MS., 1st ser. 38. 
HIST. OR., VoL. ]. 14 
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hat some of his proposals were inadmissible, as he 
could not dispossess certain persons of lots already 
deeded, to give them to others; and that he did 
not see how he could accept his services on the con- 
ditions offered. To this Rieord replied that it was 
the only proposal he could make in respect to his 
friends at the falls, and affecting to regret the eireu,n- 
stance for MeLoughlin's sake and the sake of the 
peace of the community, expressed the hope that 
the matter might be arranged by an interview with 
Waller. 
Soon afterward MeLoughlin offered to compromise, 
by yielding to the Mission eight lots for church and 
school purposes in Oregon City, to be chosen out 
unoccupied property, the Mission to restore certain 
lots held by them which were necessary to his business, 
on one of which Abernethy was living; he offered 
pay for Abernethy's house whatever it should be ad- 
judged to be worth by five commissioners, two ehose 
by the Mission, two by himself, and the fifth bv the 
four.. In addition, he would allow the Mission i;o re- 
tain one lot on which they had built a store, and one 
on which Wallet's house stood; these lots to revert 
to him in ease the Mission should be withdrawn, by 
his paying for the improvements; or he would take 
them and pay for the improvements, giving two lots 
in closer proximity to the eight lots offered, in their 
place. 
He proposed also to permit the milling company 
retain possession of the island until the boundm 3" 
question between the United States and Great Britain 
was settled, when if his claim should be allowed, le 
would purchase their property on the island at the 
price agreed upon by five commissioners, or sell them 
the island in the same way, the choice to be optional 
with hint which course to pursue. 
The proposal here given was made to Rieord and 
Lee at Fort Vancouver, the latter expressing himself 
satisfied with it, as being fair and liberal, but regretting 
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corporate body it the United States could hold land 
by preemption, s() no foreign corporation could do it; 
and lastly, that if his claim had any validity at all, it 
arose more than two years subsequent to \Valler's. '-' 
In addition to the caveat prepared for 5[cLoughlin, 
Ricord framed an address to the citizens of Oregon, 
in which he counselled theln to resist the aggressions 
of McLoughlin, and talked grandiloquently of the 
rights of his client; goilg so far into this missionary 
enterprise as to declare that he had read a correspond- 
ence, which never took place, between McLoughlin 
and Waller, in which the latter asserts his rights "in 
modest and firm terms," offering, however, to relinquish 
them if McLoughlii would comply "with certain very 
reasonable and just conditions." These doculnents 
had been prepared, and left in the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, to be made public only when Lee and Ricord 
were embarked for the Islands. 
It was on the 3d of February, 1844, that they sailed. 
and the caveat was served on McLoughlin on the 22d. 
Lee was well informed of all these things, when he 
earnestly and with every appearance of sincerity ex- 
pressed the hope that Waller would agree to [c- 
Loughlin's proposition before mentioned; he also drew 
a promise from McLoughlin to take no measures to dis- 
possess the Mission at the falls before his return from 
the United States; which having obtained, he de- 
parted, satisfied that he would return armed with an 
assurance froln the government of the United States, 
which would bring heavy loss on McLoughlin, and 
triumph to hilnsel and the :[ethodist Mission.  

4Letter of John licord, in .McLoughlin's Priutte Papers, MS., 1st ser. 
17-19. If no corporate body could hold land by preimption, how could Mr 
XValler hold Oregon City for the Mission ? 
4a The Privette Papers of John ,lIcLoughlin, frown which the history of the 
Oregon City claim is chiefly obtained, consist of several documents, with his 
comments and explanations. They are divided into series, as they relate t- 
different matters--to the settlement of the country; to early efforts at trade 
by the Americans; to the milling company, and the Oregon City claim in mis- 
sionary and afterward in territorial times. McLoughlin was no writer, in a 
literary sense; but every sentence penned by him is endowed with that quality 
which carries conviction with it; direct, simple, above subterfuge. The care 
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on every white male inhabitant six hundred and forty 
acres of land. McLoughlin accordingly had that 
amount surveyed to himself in 1842, and although 
Linn's bill never passed the house, he with the Amer- 
icans confidently believed that this, or some similar 
law, would follow the settlement of the boundary of 
Oregon, and he intended to take advantage of it. 
The opposition he met with in his endeavor to hold 
his claim occasioned increased expenditure. The im- 
provements made by both claimants drew settlers to 
Oregon City, and made it more valuable as a town site. 
Strictly speaking, neither McLoughlin nor Waller 
had any legal right to the land in question. But in 
justice, and by a law of common usage among the 
settlers of Oregon, McLoughlin's claim, being the 
elder, was the stronger and the better claim. His 
right to it would be decided by the future action of 
congress. The greatest difficulty he experienced was 
that of meeting the untruthful rel)resentations made 
to the government, and the efforts of his enemies 
to mould public opinion in Oregon. As Ricord has 
already given the points in Waller's case, they need 
not be repeated here. 

Lee And Ricord were xvithin four days' sail of Hono- 
lulu when the truth was made known to McLoughlin 
concerning their covert proceedings. But that mill 
of the gods which slowly grinds into dust all human 
ambitions held Jason Lee between the upper and the 
nether millstone at that identical moment, though he 
knew it not. On reaching Honolulu, and before he 
stepped ashore, he was met by Dr Babcock with the 
intelligence that he had been superseded in the super- 
intendency of the Oregon Mission by th,e ttev. George 
Gary, of" the Black ]iver conference, N ew York, who 
was then on his way to Oregon to investigate Lee's 
career since 1840, and if he thought proper, to close 
the affairs of the Mission. The reports of White, 
Frost, Kone, Richmond, and others had taken effect, 
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tion, was likewise sold. Manv of the immigrants of 
the previous year would have been glad to purchase 
part of the 1)ropertv, but the missionaries secured it 
to thelnselves. 
Hamilton Campbell purchased, on a long credit, 
all the 5[ission herds, and was thereafter known 
alnong the indignant imlnigrants as Cow Campbell, 
a sobriquet he" always continued to bear.  George 
Abernethy came into possession of the 5Iission store, 
and bought up at a discount all the debts of the 
French settlers, to wlloln a considerable amount of 
goods had been sold on credit. s In a silnilar maimer 
houses and farms were disposed of to the alnount of 
over $26,000, or at less than half the original cost, 
the sales amountilig to little more than a distribution 
of the society's assets among the missionaries. 
The manual-labor school building,'_ which had cost 
the Mission between $8,000 and 810,000, with the 
farm belonging to it, and the mill site, was sold to 
the trustees of the Oregon Institute for $4,000, 
and that institution was removed from the site first 
selected on Wallace Prairie by Jason Lee, to the 
larger and better building Oll Chelneketa plain, where 
in the autunm of 1844 a school for white children 
was first opened by Mrs Chloe A. Clark Willson, 
from which ]as grown the Methodist college know 
as the Willamette University.  Soon afterward the 
trustees developed a plan tbr laying out a city on 
the land belonging to the institute, which was ac- 
cordingly surveyed into lots and blocks, and named 
Salem by Leslie, presidet of the board of trustees. 
Here, for the present, I leave the history of tlc 

 Bttcl"s EnteTrises , MS., 10; Lovejoy's Portlaml, MS., 41. Canpbell, al- 
though he amassed noney, was not respected. He lost most of his property 
later in life and went to Arizona, where about 1863 he was murdered by a 
Mexican for gold. Portland OregoMan, July 29, 1863. 
SRoberts' Recollections, IS., 39; 2ffas' Pioeer T/me., MS., 31; I. P. 
Deady, in S. F. Bulleti, July 6, 1864. 
* Mrs Villson, nge Clark, was born April 16, 1818, in the state of Connecti- 
cut, and educated at Vill)raham Acadelny. She died June 29. 1874. P. ('. 
A d,ocate, June 30. 1874. 
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Loughlin, "' for you to give me back my lots, since the- 
Mission has no longer any use for them, and let me- 
pay you for the improvements" 
To this Gary had a ready reply. The lots were 
[issim property; there were those who stood ready 
to purchase them; and he was only giving their orig- 
hal owner the first offer. Six thousand dollars was 
tim estimate put upon the property, two lots being re- 
served fi)r the Methodist ehurel edifice besides; and 
le would not consider himself pledged longer than a 
day or two to take that amount. Stung and worried. 
and suffering in his business on account of the uncer- 
tainty of his position, MeLoughlin once more yielded. 
and agreed to pay the six thousand dollars, a pa of 
it in the autumn and the remainder in ten years, with 
ingerest annually at six per cent. Had he known all 
he inside history of the scheme to deprive him of he 
whole of ghe Oregon Cigy claim, which had meg a 
cheek in ghe dismissal of Jason Lee, he would have 
thought himself fortunate to recover and retain it at 
that price. 
The Methodist Missions in Oregon were now closed, 
the Dalles station only being occupied with the object 
f securing a valuable)and claim when congress should 
enact the long-promised land law. When Waller was 
no longer needed to hold any part of the Oregm 
City claim,.he was sent to the Dalles, but the Indians. 
there becomin) troublesome, and Whitman wishing to 
purchase that station, it was sold to him; and Waller 
returned to the Villalnette Valley. 
Thus ends the history of ten years of missionary 
labor, in which nothing was done  that ever in the- 
least benefited the Indians. but which cost the mis- 
sionary society of the Methodist Episcopal church a 
quarter o a million of dollars.  As colonists, the 
seventy or eighty persons who were thrown into Ore- 

 McClane's First Wagon Tram, MS., 9, 10; (-'rau:ford's 
hiS., 4, 5. 
' Applegtte's l'w,'s qf I[,.t., MS., 29; Hme.s" Or. (ml lnstituOon-s, 222. 
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I nVE termed Jason Lee a Methodist colonizer, 
but he was in reality more than that. His well- 
directed efforts in behalf of his church could not, in 
their effects, be restricted to that body. They were 
in fact, quite as likely to fir6 the imagination of the 
adventurer as to stir the pious zeal of the sectarian, 
while the discussions which they had provoked in 
congress attracted the attention of all classes. The 
first ripple of immigration springing from Lee's lec- 
tures at Peoria was in the autumn of 1838. It will 
be remembered that one of his Chinook boys, Thomas 
Adams, was left there ill. Tom was proud of being 
an object of curiosity to the young men of the place, 
and was never better pleased than when supplement- 
ing Lee's lectures with one of his own, delivered in 
broken English helped out with expressive pantomime, 
and dilating upon the grand scenery of his native 
country, the wealth of its hunting-grounds, and the 
abundance of its fisheries. Rude as Tom's descriptions 
were, they stirred the ardor of his hearers, and sug- 
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took the name of the three brothers who owned it. It 
was erected in 1832, and was a llace of considerable 
consequence, being a parallelogram of one hundred by 
one hundred and fifty feet, with adobe walls several feet 
in thickness and eighteen feet in height, with a large 
gateway closed by strong doors of planking. The wall, 
which was surmounted by two armed bastions, enclosed 
several buildings, shops, and a warehouse. The country 
in which it was situated being a dangerous one, about 
sixty men were required to perform the duties of the 
place, including that of guarding the fort and the 
stock belonging to it.'-' 
For men so lately swearing such fidelity, this was 
a. bad beginning, but Farnham was not disheartened. 
On the llth of July, the malecontents left the fort for 
another establishment of the Beats, on Platte River; 
and Farnham with three sound and good men, and one 
wounded and bad one, as lie expressed it, resumed his 
journey to Oregon. His companions were Blair, one 
f the Woods, Smith, and a Kentuckian named Kelly, 
who was engaged as guide.  
Smith recovered rapidly, and about the middle of 
August the party reached Brown Hole, on the head 
waters of Green River, where was St Clair's fort 
called David Crockett. Here Kelly's services ended, 
Oakley and Wood determined to return, being so per- 
suaded by Paul Richardson, a lnountain man of some 
notoriety, who gave a dispiriting account of the Ore- 
gon country in order to secure volunteers for his own 
party about to start for the Missouri frontier. With 
only Smith and Blair for companions, and a Shoshone 
guide, Farnham pushed on to Fort Hall, then in 
" Farnham's Travels, 65-6. 
a Farnham describes Blair as an elderly man, a mechanic, from Missouri. 
' A mart of kinder heart never existed. From the place where he joined us, 
to Oregon Territory, when myself or others were wora with fatigue or disease 
or starvatioa, he was always ready to administer whatever relief was irt his 
power. But towards Smith, in his helpless condition, he was especiMly oblig- 
ing. He dressed his wound daily. He slept aear him at aight, and rose to 
supply his least want.' Smith he calls ' base ia everything that makes a mart 
estimable,' and says he had aa alias, Carroll. Travels, 36-7, 120. Ia Oregon 
Smith was nicknamed Blubber-mouth. Gray's Hist. Or. 187. 
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if missionaries were not likely to outnumber the 
natives in Oregon, the North Litchfield Association 
of Connecticut, in 1839, fitted out two young men for 
that field of labor. They were I{ev. J. S. Griffin and 
Asahel Munger. Munger was already married; Griffin 
found a young woman at St Louis who was willing to 
join her fortunes with his, and who married him at a 
moment's notice, as seems to have been the fashion 
with missionaries of that period. Placing themselves 
under the protection of the American Fur Company, 
they proceeded to Westport, Missouri, where they 
were joined by several persons bound for California. "'' 

souri. He was a nember of the legislature of that state, and advocated free- 
state doctrine. In 1835 he removed to Illinois, where he laid out the town 
of Osceola; but beconing enamored of the far-off Oregon, left his family 
and sought the faned Willanette Valley. Selecting a claim on the west side 
of the falls, he made himself a hone, which he called ' Robin's Nest,' where 
he was joined by his fanily, and where he spent his remaining days, 
having acted well his part in the early history of the country. He died 
September 1, 1857. Oregon Argus, Sept. 12, 1857; tlqg'es' 2Vat., U. S. Explor. 
Ex., iv. 370; "Address of M. P. Deady, in Or. Pioneer Assoc., Tras., 1875. 
Another pioneer of this period was a Rocky Mountain trapper, named George 
W. Ebberts, who settled in Oregon in 1839, where he waz known as Squire 
Ebberts, or the Black Squire. He was born in Bracken County, Kentucky, 
June 22, 1810. At the age of 19 he engaged with Wn Sublette to go to 
the mountains as a recruit. He served 6 years in the Anerican Company, 
and 3 years in the Hudson's Bay Company, leaving the mountains in the 
autumn of 1838 and wintering at Lapwai. Farnham describes an interview 
with him. Seeing a white man on the bank of the river above the falls of the 
Wfllamette, he went ashore to speak to him, and found him sitting in a driz- 
zling rain by a large log fire. He had already made one ' inprovement' and 
sold it, and was beginning another. He could offer no shelter, and took Farn- 
ham across the river to the log cabin of Villian Johnson, which contained a 
fireplace and a few rude articles of furniture. Ebberts finally settled in the 
Tualatin plains, with several other nountain men who arrived a year or two 
later. B-rown's 21[scellanes, MS., 22.  berts Trapper's Life,  manuscript 
narrative of scraps of nountain adventure and pioneer life, shows a man with- 
out education, but full of good fellowship, brave, and frank. Ebberts lived in 
the Tualatin plains. Villiam Johnson, above mentioned, was a Scotchman. 
He had been in the naval service of the United States. Subsequently he 
beca,ne a trapper in the Hudson's Bay service, and when his term expired 
settled near Champoeg, and took an Indian wife. By her he had several 
children, to whom he gave such educational advantages as the country afforded. 
tlq/['es' Nat., U. S. Explor. 1., iv. 371-; Farnham's Travels, 173. Johnson 
died in September 1876. 
z0 Farnhan, who fell in witl these persons at Fort David Crockett, in 
Brown Hole, says one had the lofty intention of conquering California, others 
of trading, farming, etc., on tlae lower Columbia, and others to explore the 
wonders of nature on the shores of the Pacific. Travels, 120. The names of 
this party were William Geiger, J. Wright, Peter Lassen, and Doctor Wisli- 
zenus and a German companion. A second party for California consisted of 
D. G. Johnson, Charles Klein, Villiam Wiggins, and David D. Dutton. Two 
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This company, like Farnham's, quarrelled by the 
way. The missionaries as well as the secular tray- 
ellers lost their patience and good temper, and even 
the ladies of the party were not without their little 
differences. 31 From revelations 1nude by Gray, and 
newspaper articles published by Griffin several years 
later, we learn that the Snakes stole some of the mis- 
sionaries' horses, and that Griffin wanted to leave 
[unger and his wife at Fort Hall, on this account. 
The animals were recovered, however, and a concilia- 
tion effected. They all finally reached the Presby- 
terian missions in safety. 3 
In 1840 came another party of lnissionaries, of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Harvey Clark, A. T. 
Smith, and P. B. Littlejohn, each with his wife. 

of the California adventurers turned back at Fort Hall, no guide for Califor- 
ni being obtainable, but the others accompanied the missionaries to Oregon, 
where, when the Lausanne arrived in the following spring, Lassen, Dutton, 
Wiggins, Vright, and John Stevens took passage for Californi and settled 
there. Solano Co. Hi.t., 458; Sonoma Co. Hist., 61-2; San Josg Patriot, in 
. F. Bulletin, June 5, 1879. The Germans probably went overland to Call 
fornia, as their object was to explore. Johnson sailed for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
a FarMta's Travels, 120. 
 Griffin and wife wintered at Lapwai, and Munger and wife at Vaiilatpu. 
Geiger, who with Johnson declared they were sent by people in the States 
to take observations of the country relative to immigration, being unable to 
explore it as he had hoped, consented to tke the place of Shepard in the 
Methodist Mission school, which he retained until the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments of the following year, when he joined the mission at Vaiilatpu, but 
fterward went to California. Munger and wife wintered at Vaiilatpu and 
Griffin and wife at Lapwai. Griffin was a man lacking in good judgment; he 
had, moreover, an unkindly disposition, and in the matter of religion was 
little less than a fanatic. Early in the spring of 1840 he and his wife set out 
for the Snake country with the idea of establishing a missionary station and 
stock-farm. They were accompanied only by a native guide, who deserted 
them at Shnou River. After several weeks of painful travel they reached 
Fort Boise., and were kindly received by layette. Griffin's experience had 
damped his ardor for pioneering in the Snake country, and he returned to 
Vaiilatpu. In the autumn of the same year he went to Vancouver, remained 
there as the company's guest during the winter, and in 1841, with Mc- 
Loughlin's assistance, began farming on the Tulatin plains. Lee attd Frost's 
Or., 210. :Notwithstanding the favors Griffin received from the company, 
he afterward became one of its most bitter opponents, partly because Mc- 
Loughlin had embraced the Catholic religion. Victor's River of the West, 377-8. 
Munger remained at raiilatpu until near the middle of 1841. He was a 
good carpenter and useful to Vhitnan; but about that time the latter noticed 
that Munger showed signs of mental derangement, and fearing'the effect of 
this on the natives, he suggested to the mssionary that he return to the 
States. Munger started with his wife and child and a single male companion, 
May 13, 1841. Finding the American Fur Company broken up at Green 
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fornia coast ? He would have nothing further to do 
with them, and it was in vain that they afterward 
appealed to him. Vood, who was the least reputable 
person in the company, having given Edwards and 
Young much trouble on the way from California, took 
upon himself to intercede with McLoughlin, who 
answered him that without any papers he was liable 
to be captured as a pirate, adding" "And how do I 
know that you do not intend to become one ?" 
"Well, doctor," replied Wood, in much excitement, 
"you may keep your paltry rigging. But remember, 
sr, I have an uncle in the States, whom I expect 
]mre shortly, rich enough to buy you out, and send 
you all packing." 
It was now McLoughlin's turn to become excited, 
ia which condition he always stammered, or repeated 
rapidly the same word. "I am glad to hear so rich a 
man as your uncle is coming to this country. Who is 
it, Mr Wood ? What's his name, Mr Wood ? I should 
like to know him, Mr Wood." 
" His name is Uncle Sam, and I hope you will know 
him '": retorted V*ood as he withdrew. s 
When Wilkes had heard the story of the young 
,mn, and talked the matter over with McLoughlin, 
]e paid a visit to their ship-yard. Becoming sat- 
isfied that all except Wood were of good character, 
he arranged with McLoughlin, after Wood was ex- 
pelled from the company, to furnish them the requi- 
site stores, chains, anchors, and rigging to complete 
the ,.Star of Oregon. He gave them a sea-letter, and 
the first American vessel constructed of Oregon tim- 
ler made a successful voyage to San Francisco Bay, 
under the command of Joseph Gale. She was there 
sold and the proceeds invested in cattle, which were 
driven to Oregon the following year, most of the 
company deciding to return and settle permanently in 
the Willamette alley. 
 Applegate's !'Jews of Hist., MS., 29-30. This story the doctor used often 
to repeat with nmch enjoynent. 
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The year 184l was remarkable for brief visits of 
exploration, rather than for any enlargelnent of the 
Alneriean colony. While Wilkes was still at Fort 
Vancouver, Sir Ceorge Simpson, governor of the Hud- 
_on's Bay Colnpany's territories in North America, 
arrived at that post, having travelled from 5Ion- 
treal in twelve weeks, the whole journey being made 
in canoe and saddle.  The principal objects of his 
visit to the eoast were the inspeetion of the fort at 
Stikeen, leased from the tlussian American Company, 
and the establishment of a post at San Franeiseo. 
After spending a week at Vancouver lie proceeded to 
Stikeen, and was back again at the fort by the 22d ot 
October. 
Ahnost simultaneously with Sir George's return to 
Vancouver, the French explorer Duflot de Mofras 
arrived at that post from the Hawaiian Islands in the 
company's bark Cowlitz. In 1839 Mofras, then an 
attaehd of the French embassy at 5[adrid, had been 
sent by his government to join the legation at 5[exieo 
with special instructions to visit the north-western 
portion of Mexico, together with California and Ore- 
gon, to report on their aeeessibility to Freneh e0m- 
meree, and to learn something of the geography of 
the eountry.  .Sueh, at least, was the ostensible pur- 
pose of 5Iofras' mission, though there were some who 
suspected him of playing the spy for his government. 
Sir George was of this opinion, and he took no pains 
1 renchman s amour 
to conceal it, which so hurt the  ' 
propre that lie insisted upon paying for his passage in 
the Cowlitz and defraying all other personal expenses. 
Nevertheless it is possible that Silnpson's apprehen- 
sions were not wholly groundless, at all events so far 
as Mofras' personal sentiments were concerned; for the 
latter in his writings concludes a discussion of the 
Oregon Question with the hope that the French Cana- 
dians might throw off the hated English yoke and 
a Sirnpsoa's .Vat., i. l- 172. 
.lIofra, Explor., i. preface, 33-74. 
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establish a new France in America, extending from 
the St Lawrence to the Pacific, or at least a sover- 
eign state in the federal union.  
Simpson also speculated upon the future ()f tle 
Canadian colony, of whose trade the Hudson's Bay 
Company were assured, and remarked that the Amer- 
ican colony also were in a great measure dependent 
upon the company. But the representatives of two 
govermnents, and one corl)oration almost equal to  
sovereignty, who visited Oregon this year, all reported 
favorably upon the moral, social, and material condi- 
tion of the colonists.  About the end of Novenber 
Simpson and Mofras both sailed fi'om Oregon for San 
Francisco Bay, in the bark Cowlitz, accompanied by 
5[cLoughlin and his daughter, )Irs Rae, who was 
going to join her husband, William Gle Rae, in 
charge of the new post of the company at Yerba 
Buena. 
Just before Simpson's departure there arrived in 

as,llofras, E.,'p/or., i. 294; Greenhow to Falconer, 6; South. Quart. Review, 
xv. 218; Dwinelle's Speech, 5, in Piotteer Sketches. 
aSinpson estimated the whole population of the Willamette Valley in 
1841, American and French, at 500 souls, 60 Canadians and others with In- 
dian wives and half-breed families, and 65 American families. ,Vat., i. 249. 
.paulding gave the number of American colonists at 70 families. 27th Cog., 
2d Sess., Sett. RTt. 830. Vilkes gave the numbers of white families at 
about 60. He also have the number of cattle in the Willamette Valley at 
10,000, worth 10 a head wild, and much nmre for milch cows or work oxen. 
This estimate of the riches of the colonists in cattle is probably too high, 
though some herds had been driven from California since 1837. Simpson 
placed the number of cattle at 3,000, horses a.t 500, besides an uncounted 
nultitude of hogs. Even the lower estimate wouh| give an average of 24 
cattle, 4 horses, and plenty of pork to each family. Simpson also stated the 
wheat raised in 1841 to be 35,000 bushels from 120 farms, or about 300 bushels 
to each farm, with a due proportion of oats, barley, peae, and potatoes. The 
price of wheat in 1841, after the Puget Sound Company had opened its farm 
,,n the Cowlitz, wa 62 cents per bushel, for which anything except spirits 
couh| be drawn from the company's stores, at 50 per cent advance on London 
cost. 'This is supposed,' says Wilkes, ' all things taken into consideration, 
to be equal to $1.12 per bushel; but it is difficult for the settlers so to under- 
stand it, and they are by no neans satisfied with the rate. _h'ar. /f. S. Exp/or. 
., iv. 390; ,b'imp.on's War., i. 250. The wages of mechanics in the Vil- 
lamette Valley were $2.50 to $3  day, common laborers $1, and both difficult 
to procure at these prices. It could not reasonably be said that under these 
conditions the colonists were suffering any severe hardships. For other 
accounts of the colony at this time, see ,Vicolay's Or. Ter." Blancher's Hist. 
('ath. Ch. in Or.; Evans, in Or. Pioteer Assoc., Tras. 1877; Bond, in 27th 
Cog., 2d Sess., Se. Rept. 830. 
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rested with hostile Indians tribes; but Sublette gave 
valuable advice with regard to outfit md regulations.  
The train of eighteen large Pennsylvania wagons, 
with a long procession of horses, pack-mules, and cat- 
tle, set out on the 16th, White having bee elected to 
the command for one month from the time of starting. 
According to the regulations, camp was made at four 
o'clock every afternoon vhen wood and water were 
convenient. After the wagons had been drawn up 
so as to form a circular enclosure, the anilnals were 
turned loose to feed till sunset, when they were 
brought in a.nd tethered to stakes set about the camp. 
Every family had its own fire, and pr'epared meals 
its own fashion. The evening was spent in visiting, 
singing, and whatever innocent amusement suggested 
itself. The women and children slept in the covered 
wagons, and the men under tents on the ground. 
g.uard was stationed at night, and at the dawn, at a 
given signal, every one arose and went about his duties, 
the cattle being collected while breakfast was being 
prepared. When all were ready, the wagon which 
had taken the lead the previous day was sent to the 
rear, so that each in rotation should come to the 
front. 
In this manner all progressed amicably until the 

 The resolutions adopted were substantially as follows: Tha every male 
over 18 years of age should be provided with one mule or horse, or wagon 
conveyance; should have one gun, 3 pounds of powder, 12 pounds of lead, 
1,000 caps, or suitable flints, 50 pounds of flour or meal, 30 pounds of bacon, 
and a suitable proportion of provisions for women aad children; that White 
should show his official appointment; that they elect a captain for one month; 
that there be elected a scientific corps, to consist of three persons, to keep a 
record of everything concerning the road and journey that might be useful to 
government or future enigrants. This corps consisted of C. Lancaster, L. W. 
Hastings, and A. L. Lovejoy. James Coats was elected pilot, and Nathaniel 
Crocker secretary. Moreover it was ordered that H. Burns be appointed 
blacksmith, with power to choose two others, and also to call to his aid the 
force of the company; that John Hoffstetter be appointed master wagon-maker, 
with like power; that the captain appoint a master road and bridge builder, 
with like powers; that a code of laws be draughted, and submitted to the com- 
. pany, and that they be enforced by reprimand, fines, and final banishnent; 
that there be no profane swearing, obscene conversation, or imnoral conduct 
allowed in the company, on pain of expulsion; that the names of every man, 
woman, ad child be registered by the secretary. Wltite's '.l'ett ]ears itt Or. 
145-6. 
]IISW. OR., VOL. I. 17 
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quantity of furs, and accompanied through the hstilc 
country by the latter. As Bridger no longer required 
his services, Fitzpatrick was induced by White, who 
claims to have acted with authority, t guide the com- 
pany to Fort Hall at the expense of the gwernnet. 11 
The new guide soon had an opportunity to show 
his skill in dealing with the natives; fiw while at 
Independence Rock, where some of the party were am- 
bitious to inscribe their names, Hastings and Love- 
joy, who had fallen behind, were cut off by a party 
of Sioux, and narrowly escaped to camp after several 
hours of detention, the savages following, and being' 
met by Fitzpatrick, who succeeded iu arranging nat- 
ters.  
The Sweetwater was reached on the 13th of July,. 
and here one of the company, a young nmn named 
Bailey, was accidently shot by another of the par W. 
At this place all remained for several days to hunt 
buffalo and to dry the meat. The Sioux, who infested 
the country in considerable numbers, caused the hunt- 
ers great annoyance, frequently robbing them of both 
horses and game, though they were kept at a safe 
distance from the camp. The last that was seen of 
them was o a tributary of the Sweetwater, where- 
the principal chiefs were invited to camp and con- 
ciliated with presents. 
As soon as they were clear of the enemy, White. 
and a dozen others who were well mounted pushed on 
before, taking Fitzpatrick with them. This left Has- 
tings in charge of the heavier portion of the train, 
without a guide, and accordingly caused much dissat- 

n Hastings says that White had no authority to employ a guide at the 
expense of the govermnent. Or. and Cal., 9. Lovejoy, who was Hastings' 
lieutenant, says the sane. Founding o J" Portland, MS., 7. White undoubtedly 
had verbal assurances that the necessary expenses of his expedition wouhl 
be paid, see Letter of J. C. Spencer, in White's 'en Years in Or., 322-5, 
and was encouraged to expect the protection of Fr&mont's exploring expedi- 
tion, which did not, however, leave the frontier until the 10th of June, nor 
arrive at Laramie until the 15th of July, when White's party had been a week 
gone. 
r Lovejo!l'S Portland, MS., 9-18; tlcastings' Or. and Cal., ll-lT; ll'hite's 
7"cu Year', 155-7 
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isfaction. At Green River another division occurred. 
About half the original number of wagons was still 
retained; and now part persisted in cutting up their 
wagons and making pack-saddles, and travelling hence- 
forth with horses. Heavy rain-storms hindered both 
parties, who arrived at Fort Hall about the same 
time. Here the emigrants were kindly received by 
Grant, who sold them flour for half the price paid at 
Laramie, taking in payment the running-gear of the 
wagons, which all now agreed to dispense with. 13 
The company remained at Fort Hall about te 
.days, except White's party, wh() started a few days 
m advance. They lost a man, Adaln Horn, the 
fortunate cause of Bailey's death, at the crossing of 
Snake River below Sahnon Falls. 1. The doctor and 
his companions started with McDonald, a Hudson's 
Bay trader; but the pack-anilnals not being able to 
keep up with the fur company's cavalcade, the greater 
nulnber of the party fell behind, while White and a 
few others proceeded with McDonald to Walla Walla. 
The route taken by McDonald and White after leav- 
ing Fort Bois6 was the same as that described by 
Farnham, through Burnt River Cation, and Grand 
Ronde Valley, and thence over the Blue Mountains, 
which they crossed in two days. From the foot of 
the mountains an Indian guided White to Whitlnan's 
mission. Hastings' party avoided the crossing of 
Snake River, proceeding along the south side of that 
stream as far as the lower crossing at Fort Boise, 
where they came into the trail of the advance party. 
They also turned aside to visit Waiilatpu, where they 
were warmly welcomed by Whitman about the middle 

 WMte's Ten Years n Or., 164; tTastigs' Or. ad Cal., 20; Crawford'.; 
]lissionaries, :MS., 24. Attempts have been mde to show that the Hudson's 
Bay Company's officers did wlmt they could to obstruct immigration from the 
States, nd purposely exaggerate the difficulties in order to induce the emi- 
grants to sell their oxen nd wagons t a scrifice. That such was not the 
case is proved by Grnt's kindness to White's nd other parties. He sold 
them provisions low, nd so fr from trying to get their wgons, he ssured 
them that they could travel with them s fr s Wlla Vlla without serious 
interruption. It ws their own fult that they did not take his dvice. 
 Crawf ord's .2ilissioares, MS., 23. 
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of September. Here they halted several days to re- 
cruit, and were kept busy answering the eager ques- 
tions of the isolated missionaries concerning affairs i 
the States. 15 
From Waiilatpu the emigrants proceeded witll- 
out accident to the Willamette Valley, which they 
reached on the 5th of October, some by Daniel Lees 
(.attle trail fi'om the Dalles, and others by the trail 
)n the north of the Columbia, swimming their cattle 
to the south side when opposite the mouth of Sandy 
River. 

White, who appears t( have been anxious to reach 
the settlements as early as p)ssible, arrived at Van- 
couver about the 20th of September. C()nsidering the 
circumstances of his departure from Oregon, it was 
but natural that he should have some feeling of self- 
importance and exultation on returning as the first 
)fficer of the United States appointed in that country. 
But as his commission as governor, or rather magis- 
trate, was only verbal, and depended on the will of 
the colonists, it was prudent at least t) ascertain the 
sentiment of the people, and that, too, before the ar- 
rival of the Hastings wing of the immigration, whose 
influence was likely to be thrown against him. 
The i)osition in which White found himself () pre- 
senting his credentials to the colonists was not an 
eviablc one. A meeting was called at Champoeg 
on the 23d of September, which was addressed at 
soue length by the doctor, who gave such information 
as he felt himself authorized to give, as he expressed 
it, concerning the intentions of the government i, 
regard to the colony, and the feeling of the people of 
the United States toward it. ]esolutions were the, 
passed, to the effect that the people of Willamette 
Valley were happy that the government had mani- 
 Lovejoy, who was of Hastings' party, had been left behind to search for 
a lost companion. When he reached Walla Valla, Hastings had gone, so he 
remained at the mission, and in the following month was engaged to accom- 
pany Whitman to the States. 
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rested its intention, through its agent, Doctor White, 
of extending jurisdiction and protection ()ver the 
country; gratified that an Indian agent had been 
appointed to regulate and guard the interests of the 
natives; and pleased with the appointment of White, 
with whom they promised to cordially coSperate. 
They were also grateful for the liberal design of the 
government to lend its support to educatin and liter- 
ature among the colonists. It would give them the 
highest satisfaction to be brought as soon as possible 
into this happy estate, and they desired that their 
views expressed in their resolutions might be trans- 
mitted to the government.  There was nothing 
friendly in these guarded expressions, but it was soou 
remarked, with different degrees of acrimonious criti- 
cism, that White assumed powers not belonging t 
hhn, claiming to be virtual governor of the colony, 
whereas he had no commission except  letter of 
structions as sub-agent of Indian affairs.  The em- 
barrassments of his anomalous position constantly 
increased. The missionary colonists, as has already 
been shown, were divided amongst themselves. Those 
who differed from Jason Lee as to the proper business 
of men in the employ of missionary societies had 
already begun to leave the country. Those who 
remained, especially those in the Willamette Valley, 
belonged to the Lee action, nd were opposed to the 
pretensions of White because Lee was opposed to 
them. The settlers belonging to the Missio were 
governed, as the uneducated classes usually are, by 
the opinions of the man with the best facilities for 
making himself popular, and although Jason Lee's 
popularity with this class was not what it once had 

a W]dte's Ten Years in Or., 168-70. 
 Hines says: ' The subject of organizing a government was agai revived 
in September 1842; but Dr White, who was now in the country as sub-agent 
of Indian affairs, contended that his office was equivalent to that of governor 
of the colony. Some of the citizens contended that the doctor's business was 
to regulate the intercourse between the Indians and whites, and not to con- 
trol the whites in their intercourse among themselves.' Or. Hit., 421; Api0/e- 
gate's Views, MS., 36; Moss' Pioneer Times, MS., 4. 
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merit al)l)ointnmnt , Hastings may have thought that. 
his ambition would be more fully gratified by seeking 
fresh fields. Wherever Hastings went his adherents 
were willing to follow, and the result was that he 
started for California in the spring with about a third 
of the adult male members of the original COlnpany, 
together with a number of women and children. -2 The 
party rendezvoused a. Champoeg, and began their 
narch on the 30th of May. Nothing occurred to in- 
terrupt their journey until logue liver was reached, 
where the savages crowded about them in large num- 
hers, proffering the use of their canoes in crossing. 
The travellers accepted the offer, but prudently di- 
vided their armed men into two parties, half being 
on the farther side to receive and protect the goods, 
and half left to protect the families which had not yet 
crossed. In this manner, by great watchfulness, and 
occasionally driving the natives back by discharging a 
gun, this dangerous point was safely passed. 
Several days' travel below logue liver they en- 
countered a company en route to Oregon, headed by 
J. P. Leese and John McClure. The meeting was the . 
occasion of serious discussion, both parties encamping 
in order to consider the relative merits of the two 
countries. The result was, that about one third of 
Hastings' party turned back to Oregon with Leese 
and McClure.  Hastings' company, reduced to six- 

 Hstings gives the whole number a 53, and of men bearing arms 25. J. 
M. Hudspeth, who was born in Albam February 20, 1812, ' civil gentle- 
man,' as Moss says, wa one. 8otoma Co. Hist., 478-9. N. Coombs, who 
settled in Nap Valley, was another He died December 1877. Antioch 
Ledger, Jan. 5, 1878. T. J. Shadden is also mentioned. He returned to 
Oregon and settled in Yamhill County. Crawford's .lIidonaries, hiS., 29. 
Among the rest were W. Bennett, V. Bennett, O. Sumner, A. Smith, A. 
Copelnd, G. Davis, S. B. Dvis, John Daubenbiss, G. W. Bellamy, tI. Jones, 
and Mr Bridges. Four of these h,l families. San Josg Pioneer, My 26, 1877. 
Gray remarks that Hastings relieved the colony of  number of not very 
valuable settlers, referring to the fact that they were furnished by McLough- 
lin with supplies for their journey to California, for which the most of them 
neglected to mke pyment to Mr tle at San Francisco as agreed. [cLmgh- 
litt s Private Papers, ]IS., 2d ser. 8. But the subsequent career of these men 
proved them no worse in this respect than some who remained in Oregon. 
 McClure was from New Orleans, where, according to Moss, something 
happened to cause him to leave that part of the world. He settled t Astoria, 
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THE ne.w Indian agent had not been many weeks 
in Oregon before he vas called upon to act in his offi- 
cial capacity. Word came to Fort Vancouver that 
the Cayuses had burned a mill at the Waiilatpu ntis- 
sion, besides insulting Mrs Whitman, and that the 
Nez Perc6,s had threatened violence and outrage at 
Lapwai. This news greatly alarmed the colonists, as 
it seemed to confirm a rumor then prevalent that all 
the Oregon tribes were preparing for a general attack 
on the settlers.  
New to office, White acted with promptness. He 
consulted with the veteran McKay, by whose advice 
it was decided to visit the disturbed localities without 
delay. Accordingly, on the 15th of Novelnber, White 
and McKay set out, accolnpanied by six well-armed 
men and two interpreters, Cornelius Rogers and :Bap- 
tiste ])orion. At the Dalles they found 5Its Whit- 
man, who had abandoned her home, together with 
Littlejohn and his wife, and Geiger. Littlejohn and 

 llcttthieu's Rftegee, MS., 13; |Vhite's Ten Years in Or., 176-7; Hines' Ore- 
gon Hi.t., 142. 
 268 ) 
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tlmir people, the agent and his party returned to 
Waiilatpu , being escorted several miles upon their 
way by the N ez Percds. 

On reaching Whitman's station, White found only 
a few of the Cayuse chiefs assembled, and the people 
still slay. Hearing that the Nez Perc6s had so read- 
ily accepted laws, and chosen a high chief, they were 
much distressed. It seemed to them as if their rela- 
tives and allies had turned against them, while the 
presence of McKinlay, and especially of McKay, 
warned them that all the white people, English and 
:kmericans, were likely to combine for their punish- 
ment. McKay spoke first and was followed by :Rogers. 
Their earnest reproaches had considerable effect upon 
their hearers, one of whom, Tauitau, formerly head 
chief of the tribe, made a long speech deploring the 
incorrigible wickedness of his people, and expatiating 
upon his own sincere but fruitless efforts to control 
them. White replied in terms of encouragement, 
taking care, however, to warn the savages that there 
was trouble in store for them unless they mended their 
ways. Finally, it was arranged that a meeting be- 
tween the agent and the Cayuses should take place in 
:kpril, when it would be expected that a satisfactory 
settlement of the existing troubles should be had. 
Returning to the I)alles on the 25th of I)ecember, 
and finding the natives much excited between the 
warlike rumors they had heard and curiosity about 
the mission of White, several days were spent in 
instructing and inducing them to accept the laws 
instituted for the Nez Percds, to which they finally 
consented. Having thus smoothed the way, White 
recommended that Mr and Mrs Littlejohn should 
proceed to Lapwai to reinforce the Spaldings, which 
they did immediately after the winter holidays, while 
he returned to the Willamette Valley.  
The only child and son of Littlejohn was drowned in the nill-race ag 
Lapwai the following summer. L,e ad Frost's Or., 212. 
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White had hardly reached home when he was called 
to the mouth of the Columbia to take measures for 
the arrest and punishment of George Geer, a sailor 
who had deserted from an American vessel which had 
been in the river selling lictuor to the natives. 5 Geer 
had acted as agent in this nefarious business, which 
had occasioned battles and bloodshed among the Clat- 
sops and Chinooks; and Frost had protested some- 
what warmly, as his own life as well as the lives of the 
contestants was endangered. This so enraged Geer, 
who was, as White expressed it, "a fool as well as a 
villain," that he offered a bribe of five blankets to the 
natives to.murder Frost. White arrested the man, 
but not knowing what to do with him in the absence 
()f any law, prevailed on McLoughlin to allow him to 
accompany the Hudson's ]Bay Company's express 
across the mountains, on a promise never to retura to 
the country. 
]By the 1st of April, 1843, White had eight prisoners 
on his hands, mostly Indians, guilty of various crimes, 
principally horse-stealing and petty larce.ny of articles 
of food. He says in his report that "crmms are mul- 
tiplying with numbers among the whites, and with 
scarcity of game among the Indians." The crimes of 
which the white men were guilty seem to have been 
few, and were probably violations" of the laws of the 
United States regulating intercourse with the natives. 
In his zeal to perform his whole duty, White may have 
sometimes listened to complaints which might have 
been disregarded. He was confessedly in doubt as to 
his authority to prevent certain acts which he found 
injurious to the general peace, and was compelled to 
ask the commissioner of Indian affairs for specific 
instructions in the premises. + Letters received from 
Spalding and ]3rever testified to the better behavior 
)f the natives at their stations during the winter, but 

 This was the Blancle, Capt. Chepman, from Boston. :IIcLooldin's Private 
Papers, MS., 2d ser. 7; Lee and Frost's Or., 322. 
 Wldte's Ten Years in Or. 200. 
]lisT. OR., VOL. I. l,. 
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this object, but withont success; the Cayuses wouh! 
ot talk until they had seen Chief Ellis. When 
White proposed to go to Lapwai, and bring the Nez 
Percgs at once, they were suspicious that his intentio 
was to prevent the coming of Ellis, and objected. At 
length White and his aids were allowed to go, and 
were received with a grand parade, such as had been 
given to the missionaries in the Iocky Mountains i 
1836, and were escorted back to Waiilatpu by several 
hundred of the principal men of the tribe with their 
families, Ellis signifying his intention of influencing 
the Cayuses to accept the laws adopted by the Nez 
Percds. 
It was not until the 23d of May that the chiefs on 
both sides were ready for council, the meeting being 
,pened by Tauitau. The savages were assured that 
the white men had not come there with the design of 
deceiving or injuring them. If they would be united, 
would cultivate the ground and ooey the laws, they 
might become a great and happy people; but if they 
persisted in disorder, disobedience, and an unsettled 
manner of life, their condition could never be bettered. 
On the laws being called for and read, Peupeumox- 
mox arose and inquired" "Where are these laws from  
Are they from God, or from the earth ? I would that 
you lnight say they were from God; but I think they 
are from the earth, because, from what I know of 
white men, they do not honor these laws." When 
told that the laws were recognized by God, and iln- 
posed on men in all civilized countries, the chief ex- 
pressed hilnself pleased to hear that it was so, because- 
many of his people had been angry with him when 
they were whipped for crimes, and had deela.red that 
he would be sent to hell for it. Therefore he was 
relieved to know that his conduct, was pleasing to 
God. Here Tiloukaikt, jealous of the apparent con- 
sent of Tauitau to the proceedings, and thinking he 
might be looking forward to a high chieftainship, in- 
quired why the laws were read to them before they 
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deck, whereupon the search was relinquished as hastily 
as it had been begun. Private individuals also came 
in for a share of his oflqcious attention. For instance, 
F. W. :Pettygrove, described as "a merchant of good 
habits," was put under bonds in the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars for having in his house wine and brandy 
for his own use. White also attempted to confiscate 
the whiskey-barrel ot  an Englishwoman named Cooper, 
but thought ig advisable to desist when the Amazon 
vigorously protested "in the name of Great :Britain, 
Ireland, and Scotland." 

There was but one instance of serious trouble with 
the Indians in the Willamette, and that was brought 
about by the quarrel between the negro Winslow and 
the Molallas, to which I have already alluded. It 
appears that Winslow overreached an Indian named 
Cockstock in some business transaction. To right 
the account, the latter appropriated a horse belonging 
to the negro, but was compelled by White to restore 
it. Thereupon Cockstock, who was  bold and vicious 
fellow, vowed vengeance against Winslow and another 
negro named James D. Saules, who was in some way 
involved in the dispute. Saules complained to White, 
who offered a reward of a hundred dollars for the 
safe delivery of the Indian into his hands, intending 
to send him to the-Cayuses and Nez Percgs to be 
tried by their laws. This so enraged the turbulent 
Cockstock that on the 4th of [arch, 1844, he called 
together a few followers, and putting on his war-pa.int, 
rode into Oregon City with many hostile demon- 
strations. After creating some alarm, he crossed the 
river to a village i search of recruits. When shortly 
afterward he reappeared on the Oregon City side, his 
landing was opposed by a confused crowd of white 
men, who, without a leader, or concert of action, en- 
deavored to capture him, some for the reward, and 
,thers with a more deadly purpose. Fire-arms were dis- 
charged on both sides simultaneously, and ia the mlge 
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place, as no record of it exists. It is likely enough 
that when the excitelnent had died away, and all the 
circumstances were known, it became apparent that 
the encounter might have been avoided by the exer 
cise of coolness and moderation. 
Not long after the affair of the 4th of Iarch, 
Saules, the negro who had coml)lained of C()ckstock, 
was himself arrested for joining the Clackamas Indians 
in making threats against the life and property of 
Charles E. Pickett. There being no prison in whicl 
to confine him, he was permitted to go to Clatsol) 
with his Indian wife, where he was employed about 
the Mission until its suspension in 1846, soon after 
which he was arrested on the charge of murdering 
his wife, but the necessary proof being wanting, he 
was discharged.  The trouble occasioned by Winslow 
and Saules aroused a strong" prejudice against persons 
of African blood, which was exhibited in a communi- 
cation sent by White to the secretary of war, inquir- 
ing if the emigration of negroes could not be prohibited, 
and in the subsequent legislation of the colonists. 
As to the Indian relatives of Cockstock, they were 
pacified by 5IcLoughlin paying to the widow of the 
chief, on White's order, some blankets and other 
goods,  and there tlm matter ended, so fat" as they 
were concerned. 
The executive committee, however, being deter- 
mined to oppose the policy and advice of McLough- 
lin, declared that "the idea should be hooted out of 
countenance, that they allowed Indians to be mur- 
dered, and paid for it with blankets." If White found 
it necessary to take such measures as he had taken, 
he should go on, and the committee would "support 

 Oregon Spect<ttor, Dec. 24, 1846. 
"Pettygro's Or., MS., 6, 7; Or. Archives, MS., 13. About 70 Dalles 
Indians, according to White, presented themselves as relatives of the dead 
chief, and demanded indemnity, according to their customs; but Vhite 
showed them that as the Americans had lost two men, by their rule there 
would be due the Americans twice what they claimed, on which representa- 
tion they consented to accept a present for the widow. Or. Ter., 36. 
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and now chief Ellis was axious to know how White 
was going to COlnpensate his people for their disap- 
[)ointment. 
At his wit's end how to conciliate and prevent the 
threatened destruction, the unhappy agent resorted t 
flattery and fair promises. He feasted his savage 
guest to his soul's content, showed his library, perso- 
ally conducted him over his plantation, and in every 
vay treated him vith great consideration. Besides 
this, he promised to write to the governor of California 
and Captain Sutter concerning the recent disturbance, 
and also to address the United States government on 
the subject. Furthermore, he gave Ellis letters for the 
chiefs, sympathizing with theln for the wrongs they 
]ad suffered, and inviting them all to visit him in the 
autumn of 1845 and exchange their worthless drafts 
for a cow and a calf each out of his own _erds. 
Finally he promised them that if they would defer 
their invasion of California for two years, and assist 
him to the amount of tvo beaver-skins each, he vould 
establish a good school for the children, adjust favor- 
ably all their grievances, and at the end of that time 
would give them five hundred dollars out of his own 
purse with which to buy cattle in California. 
Flattered by the attentions he had received, and 
elated by the success which he imagined had attended 
his mission, Ellis returned home to use his i|fluence 
for peace with the chiefs of the Walla Wallas and 
Cayuses. But his triumph was not of lo,g duration1, 
for before the autumn of 1845 White was o his way 
to the States, caring little for his engag.ements, and 
leaving no one behind to redeem his promises to pay.  

The sub-Indian agent, froul the nlonlent he entered 
Ul)On his duties in Oregon, encountered serious diffi- 
culties. So awkwardly did he find himself situated, 
al In his report to the secretary of war Vhite bestows praise upon the good 
conduct, progress, industry, and prosperity of Ellis and his people with an 
enthusiasm which his own experie- e certainly did not call for. Such a re- 
port, however, reflected credit on his own efforts. 
HIST. OR., VOL. I. 19 
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fcrred to other hands. He then went to reside at San 
Francisco, where he died in March 1879. a4 

a4 Vhile on a tour through Oregon in 1878 I was informed that Elijah 
White, a most important witness in the early annals of the state, was living 
iu Sau Francisco, and there on my returu I found him practising medicine, 
his office being within a stone's throw of my Library. He was exceedingly 
affable, with au intelligent though not very intellectual face, with bright, 
peuetrating eyes, and for one so well advanced in years, active on his feet and 
well preserved, though how much of him was padding, and what was the 
true color of his well-dyed hair and whiskers, I cannot say. Thereafter until 
his death he was a frequent visitor at my Library, and there gave me an 
exceedingly valuable dictation, which I called Eigration to Oregon, filling 
many gaps left open by the printed material especially concerning the imni- 
gration of 1842. His Ten Years in Oregon,, Ithaca, N. Y., 1850, contains the 
incidents of his journey to and residence in Oregon, as physician to the Mis- 
sion, his return to the States, subsequent emigration, his labors as Indian 
agent, explorations, etc., with an account of the formation of the provisional 
government, and some extracts from Frdmont's journal of explorations in 
Oregon. Previous to the publication of this book he issued a pamphlet in 
Vashington City, containing his correspondence with the Indian commis- 
sioner and other documents, the object of which was to assist the passage of 
a bill reimbursing him for expenses incurred in the administration of authority 
as Indian agent. This book is called a Concise View of Oregon Ter.qtory, Its 
Colonial and Indian Relations, etc., 72 pages. Another pamphlet called 
White's Testimoal, contains some of the same matter, with other letters, 
and was apparently intended to assist him in a reappointment to Oregon. 
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I HAVE already mentioned that as early as 1838. 
the Methodist 5Iisions furnished the colonists wit] 
a magistrate and constable, not so nuch because 
the services of those officers were needed as because 
the Americans were determined not to be behind the 
British fur coral)any in the exercise of civil juris- 
diction. The arrival of the great missionary rein- 
forcement of 1840, by increasing the color,y, made it 
apparent that some form of govermnent would sooner 
or later be necessary. Still such quiet and good order 
had hitherto prevailed, 1 that it is difficult to say how 
long the attempt to institute even a 1)rimitive form of 
government would have been postponed had not a, 
unexpected event furnished particular occasion for it. 
This was the death of Ewing Young in the winter 

 Up to this time the only serious crime that had been committed was the 
murder of McKay by some Indians at the Hudson's Bay Company's fishery at 
Pillar Rock, on the lower Columbia, Aug. 16, 1840. A party from Fort Nis- 
qually shot one of the murderers and captured another. The latter was tried, 
convicted, and hanged at Astoria on the 29th, and in the presence and with 
the aid of a great number of settlers. Lee adFrost's Or., 274; Tolmie's Puget 
Sotd, 3IS., 8, 9; Fitzfferald's H. B. Co. ad Vane. Isl., 174. 
C 292 ) 
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1840-1. This audacious pioneer left a large property, 
to which there were no legal claimants or known heirs; 
and as there was no probate court, the administration 
of his estate became a perplexing question. Murder, 
theft, and whiskey-making might be managed without 
law, but property for which there was no owncr--.alas 
for the luck of it! The thrifty settlers could not see 
it go to waste. And so the needed excuse to those 
who were anxious for legislation was at hand, and 
without delay a committee of arrangements called a 
lnass-meeting of the settlers to be held at the )Ietho- 
dist Mission the 17th and 18ti of February, 1841.  
The meeting on the 17th was composed chiefly of 
the members of the Mission, Jason Lee being chosen 
chairlnan, and Gustavus Hines secretary. The only 
business transacted was the passing of resolutions to 
elect a committee of seven to draught a code of laws 
for the government of the settlements south of the 
Columbia; to admit to the protection of those laws 
.all settlers north of the Columbia not comected with 
the fur company.; and the nomination of candidates 
for the several offices of governor, supreme judge 
with probate powers, three justices of the peace, three 
constables, three road commissiondrs, an attorney- 
general, a clerk of the courts and public recorder, a 
treasurer, and two overseers of the poor.  
The second day's meeting being attended by the 
French and American settlers, the proceedings took 
 less sectional tone. To propitiate and to secure 
the coSperation of the Canadians were the aims of the 
leading Americans; as without them, or opposed by 
them, there would be diflqculty in organizing a gov- 
ernment. David Leslie being in the chair, with Sid- 
ey Smith and Hines as secretaries, the minutes of 

 According to Hines, the committee of arrangements ws chosen at Young's 
fuueral. Oregon Hist., 418. 
a In the proceedings of the first day's meeting, found in Orego Archives, 
no mention is made of the men nominated; but from their number, seventeen, 
there must have been an officer to about every other American in the Mission 
clony. Two overseers of the poor sounds like irony. 
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an adjourned session of the convention on the first 
Thursday in October. In the mean time they were 
advised to confer with the commander ,f the Jnited 
States exploring expedition, then in the Columbia 
River, and with John McLoughlin of Fort Vancouver. 
Resolutions were then passed rescinding the nomina- 
tions made at the previous meeting, and instructing 
the committee on constitution and laws to "take into 
consideration the number and kind of offices it will 
be necessary to create in accordance with their con- 
stitution and code." The report of the nominating 
committee was to be referred to the legislative com- 
mittee. An adjourmnent was then taken to the Octo- 
ber meeting at the Methodist Mission. 
The withdrawal of Blanchet from the chairman,- 
ship of the legislative committee was taken, as was 
probably intended, to signify that the Canadians 
would take no part in the organization of a govern- 
nent; hence the rescinding of the nominations em- 
bracing a number of their names This revived the 
discussion as to the necessity of a governor, and in fact 
threw many difficulties in the way of the scheme for 
an organization. Moreover, some of the most influ- 
ential persons in the country and some of the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee were opposed to the 
idea of a government so long as peace and harmony 
existed without it.  
Besides this formidable opposition, Wilkes, on being 
consulted, condemned the scheme, on the grounds that 
only a small minority of the inhabitants desired to 
establish a government, that laws were not necessary, 
that they would be a poor substitute for the moral 
code they all followed, that there would be great diffi- 
culty in enforcing them within any definite limits, 
 William Johnson, who ws the ofly one'of the settler class not French 
m the committee, said that there ws s yet 'no necessity for lws, lwyers, 
or mgistrtes.' Blancher 'ws of opinion that the nmnber of settlers in the 
Will,metre Vlley wouhl not. wrrnt the estblishmen of a constitution, 
and s fr s his people were concerned, there was no necessity for one, nor 
had he any knowledge of crime having been yet committed.' }Vilkes  -hrar., 
iv. 373-4. 
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that the majority of the population being Catholics, 
they would elect their officers, which would be dis- 
pleasing to the [Protestants, and that an unfavorable 
impression would be produced in the United States 
concerning the influence of missions which were 
obliged to resort to a criminal code. 
Finding themselves baed at every turn, but en- 
couraged to believe that the United States govern- 
ment would soon extend its jurisdiction over them, 
the missionary party now reluctantly consented to let 
drop their political scheme for the present, and for a 
year there was no more agitation of the subject of an 
established form of government in Oregon. 

The arrival of White in 1842, with the conlnission 
of sub-Indian agent and a provisional claim on the 
governorship of the colony, stirred afresh the advo- 
cates of legislation. The idea of White becoming 
the civil head of the colnmunity was intolerable, but 
on the other hand, the fact that he was indirectly 
recommended for that position by the United States 
government was a great point in his favor; so, with 
characteristic discretion, the missionary party quietly 
used their influence to snub his pretensions without 
openly working against him, and by this course suc- 
ceeded, as we have seen, in confining his authority to 
the management of Indian affairs. 
But though the mass of the colonists appeared to 
be satisfied with the existing state of things, the 
advocates of a temporary government continued to 
agitate the question during the winter of 1842-3, 
discussing it in a debating society said to have been 
established in Oregon City for no other purpose.  

6 Gray, Hist. Or., 260, has confounded the ' Fails Association' with the 
Oregon Lyceum, and calls it the ' Multnomah Circulating Library,' a name 
not in use till long after. The libraxy was not formed until January 1844. 
tV. H. lees, an immigrant of that year, relates that when the immigration 
of 1843 arrived, finding the people deprived of reading matter, having no 
newspapers and few books, there was formed at Oregon City the ' Pioneer 
Lyceum and Literary Club,' which met 'to discuss the whole round of liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits.' The names on the roll of this club were Jolm 
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formal address is evidence. However, if there was to 
be a govermnent, the latter wished to share its bene- 
fits, and anxiously conferred on the subject amog 
themselves. The time being now ripe for action, the 
committee called a mass-meeting, to be held on the 
2d of May at Champoeg, to hear their report. 
On the appointed day, about an equal number of 
French and American settlers being assembled, the 
meeting was organized in the open air by the electio 
of Ira L. Babcock as president, and Le Breton, Gray, 
and Willson as secretaries. The report of the com- 
mittee was then read, and of course proved to be in 
favor of a political organization, to continue in force 
until the United States should establish a territorial 
government. This, on a motion to accept, was thought 
to be rejected on the first vote, when considerable 
confusion followed, occasioned by the speaker being 
unable to determine on which side was the majority. 1' 
The ayes and noes being called for, there was still a 
doubt, when Le Breton moved that the meeting 
divide in order to be counted. Gray seconded the 
motion, and the order was given for those in favor of 
organization to file to the right, while the opposite 
party took the left. 
The first to step to the right was Joseph L. Meek, 
his splendid figure clad in the ragged habiliments 
common to the improvident mountain men. x With 
sparkling eye, a voice of command, and the air of a 
major-general, the hero of many wild adventures in 
the Rocky Mountains stepped to a niche in history 
as he strode to his position, crying out, "Who's 
a divide! All in favor of the report and of an organ- 
ization follow me !" 
Meek could always influence his comrades, and 
several took their places in his column, but half an 
hour elapsed, with some sharp remarks on both sides, 
Evans' Vewell's Stricttres on C'ay, p. 4--a compilation of Newell's 
articles in the Portlad Democratic Herald, 1866. 
a Burnett says that Meek wore a rich vest o[ white silk, while the remain- 
der of his clothing was exceedingly shabby. Recollectio#s of a Pioneer, 160. 
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before the count could be taken. When every man 
had at length decided, it was found that a small ma- 
jority were in favor of organizing a temporary govern- 
ment. Not quite half the Americans voted for the 
)rganization, and but for the aid of a few Canadians 
who were friendly to the missionaries, the victory 
would have been on the other side. 16 
The dissenters having withdrawn, the report of the 
colnmittee was taken up and disposed of, article by 
article. The result of the proceedings was the elec- 
tion upon the spot of the following officers" A. E. 
Wilson, supreme judge with probate powers; .G.W. 
Le Breton, clerk of the court, or recorder; J. L. Meek, 
sheriff; W. H. Willson, treasurer; Hugh Burns, L. 
H. Judson, Charles Campo, and A. T. Smith, magis- 
trates; G. W. Ebberts, Reuben Lewis, J. C. Bridges, 
and F. X. Matthieu, constables ; John Howard, major; 
Wm McCarty, C. McRoy, and Sidney Smith, captains ; 
David Hill, Robert Shortess, Robert Newell, Alanson 
Beers, Thomas J. Hubbard, W.H. Gray, James O'Neil, 
Robert Moore, and Wm M. Doty, were chosen to con- 
stitute a legislative committee, whose duty it was to 
draught a code of laws for the government of the 
colony. The legislative committee were required to 
complete their work in six days, and had their salaries 
fixed at a dollar and a quarter a day, the lnoney to 
be raised by subscription. The 5th of July was 
appointed for receiving the report cf the committee. 

The object for which so lnuch striving and schem- 
ig had been car;'ied on for two years was at last 
accomplished. The people had consented to a provis- 
ional government. By judiciously keeping out o sight 

 The journal in the archives says that there was a ' large majority. Gray 
says two; Newell, five. Gray also says that none of the Canadians present 
voted for the organization; but Newell names Gervais, Lucier, Billique, Ber- 
nier, Donpierre, and Latourette, who did so, besides some others. Gervais 
and Lucier were on the committee, and could not have voed otherwise. It 
is probable, therefore, that Newell's account is correct. J.L. Parrish, in his 
Or. Anecdotes, 3IS. adnits that Latourette voted with those in favor of a 
government. 
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the cost of the experiment, by yielding the point of 
taxes, and promising to get along without a governor, 
the missionary party had won the day. It was only, 
however, by encouraging the settlers to believe that 
it was their own government that this success was 
secured. J.S. Gritfin was suggested as a member of 
the legislative committee, but his nomina,tion was 
opposed on the ground that clergymen should have 
nothing to do with making secular lavs, as their call- 
ing disqualified them from fully comprehending the 
wants of the community. They had been tried and 
found wanting. They had thus far controlled the 
affairs of the colony, but failed of the objects of gov- 
ernlnent, which were the protection of the people. 
The legislative committee held their sessions on the 
16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of May, and the 27th and 
28th of June, Moore acting as chairman, and Le 
Breton as clerk. Their deliberations were carried on 
with open doors, in an unoccupied granary belonging 
to the old Mission. Few of them had any experience 
in legislation, and few books on law existed in the 
country, xr lToore, the chairman, and Shortess were 
better informed than their colleagues, though Gray, 
Newell, Hill, and O'Neil were active in suggesting 
what ought to be done. Gray, Shortess, and Newell 
prepared the rules for the business of the house, which 
were adopted. The following coInmittees were then 
appointed" judiciary, Beers, Hubbard, and Shortess; 
ways and means, Shortess, O'Neil, and I)oty; military 
affairs, Hubbard, Newell, and Gray; land claims, 
Shortess, Dory, and Hill. A committee on the 
division of the country into districts, consisting of 
Gray, I)oty, and Beers, was also formed. This com- 
pleted the labors of the first day. Of the deliberations 
of the legislative body only the barest skeleton is in 
existence. Newell relates that Gray wished the 
speeches taken down by the clerk, and advocated 

Strong's Hist. Or., MS., 61. 
HIST. OR., rOL. I, 20 
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call on the military companies to put down uprisings 
among the natives. The manner in which White and 
the soldiers used their authority has been given in a 
previous chapter. 
The law of land claims, the most important of all 
to the original agitators of a provisional govenment, 
required that the claimant should designate the 
boundaries of his land, and have the same recorded in 
the ofl%e of the territorial recorder, in a book kept 
for that purpose, within twenty days-from the time of 
making his claim; unless he should be already in 
possession of a claim, vhen he should be allowed a 
year for recording a description of his land. It vas 
also required that improvements should be made, by 
building or enclosing, vithin six months, and that the 
claimant should reside on the land within a year after 
recording. No individual was allowed to hold a claim 
of more than one square mile, or six hundred and 
forty acres in a square or oblong form, according to 
natural surroundings, or to hold more than one claim 
a one time; but having eonplied vith these ordi- 
nances, he was entitled to the same recourse against 
trespass as in other eases provided by law. 
The fourth and last article of the land law forbade 
all persons to hold claims upon city or town sites, 
extensive water privileges, or other situations neees- 
.sary for the transaction of mercantile or manufactur- 
ing operations. Like all the important acts of the 
legislative committee, the land lav was the work of 
Shortess, who was, a this period of his history, in 
close sympathy with the Methodis Mission. The 
fourth article was directly designed to take froln John 
McLoughlin his claim at Oregon City, but when the 
motion was put to adopt the law as a whole, there 
arose considerable argument, the Mission having also 
laid claim to a portiov of the land at Oregon City, 
and having erected mills on the island a the falls. 
In order to quiet this discussion and satisfy the Mis- 
sion, a proviso was proposed "that nothing in these 
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to learn the difference between men trained to sub- 
serviency, and the quick reasoning and alert inde- 
pendence of the Americans, who though sometimes 
dressed in skins possessed the faculty of making 
themselves masters of whatsoever destiny fortune 
laid upon them. 3 
3The authorites from which this chapter haz been drawn, besides those 
already quoted, are Or. Pioneer Assoc., Trans., 1875, 61; Evans' Address, in 
Or. Pioneer Assoc., Trans., 1877, 32; Brown's Willamette Valley, MS., 31; Atkin- 
.o's Or. Colonists, 3, 4; Or. Spectator, May 12, 1847; Grover's Or. Archives, 
5-7; Deady's Itist. Or., MS., 14, 74; Thornton's Oregon Hist., MS., 6; Evans' 
Hist. Or., MS., 265-71; 'ffatthieu's Refugee, MS., 19; larysville Appeal, lov. 
4, 1865; Burnett's Recollections, MS., i. 184; Strong's Hist. Or., MS., 61; 
Grover's Pub. Le, MS., 23-5; J. Q. Thornton, in Or. Pioneer Assoc., Trans., 
1874, 70; Burnett, in .Niles' tegister, lxviii. 393. 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS--MORE OF THE PRESBYTERIANS. 
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CALL OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS--COMING OF BLANCHET AND DEMERS 
THE VICAR-GENERAL AMONG THE CAYUSES--ST FRANCIS XAVIER ON THE 
COWLITZ---PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC R.IVALRY--LANGLOI8 AND BOL- 
Duc--THE JESUITS IN TIIE NORTH-WEST--LABORS OF FATHER DE SMET-- 
POINT AND IANGARINI--ST MARYS ON TltE BITTER Roo'r--ISSION OF 
TIlE SACRED HEART--DE Vos AND HOEKEN---JESUIT RE:NFORCE- 
MENTS--BLANCHET :MADE ARCHBISHOPmST PAULS--AFFAIRS AT VAII- 
LATPU AND LAPWAImINSOLENCE OF THE SAVAGES--VIIITMAN'S ,VINTER 
JOURNEY TO THE EAST--I-IIS TREATMENT BY TIlE BOARD--I:ETURN AND 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

AFTEI the free French Canadians of the Valley 
Willamette had become fairly settled in their new 
home, they found time to turn their attention to the 
moral and educational advancement of their little 
community. Their first effort in this direction was 
made July 3, 1834, when they wrote to J. N. t)rov - 
encher, bishop of JulioI)olis in the Red River settle- 
ment, asking that religious teachers might be sent to 
Oregon. The arrival of the Methodist missionaries 
early in 1835 made the Catholics more anxious than 
ever t5 have among them instructors of their own faith, 
and on the 23d of February they addressed a second 
appeal to the bishop. To these petitions Proven- 
chcr replied by enclosing to McLoughlin a letter of 
advice and consolation, in which he regretted that 
priests could be spared from the Red River settle- 
merit, but promised to obtain help from Europe or 
Canada as soon as possible. 
The following year the governor and a committee 
 15  
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with similar success, and baptized a number of persons. 
At Fort Walla Walla a few natives were baptized, 
but having been recently taught by Whitman, they 
were less demonstrative, though, at the same time, 
more observant and critical. On witnessing mass, 
with all those accessories which appeal nost power- 
fully to t.he imagination of the savage, they were, 
according to the vicar-general, "struck with amaze- 
ment." Had Blancher been more fully informed con- 
cerning the religious antecedents of the Cayuses, he 
would have been able to account for the interest 
exhibited by them in this mysterious cerem,)ny, which 
brought to their recollection all they had ever heard 
from their Iroquois teachers, or learned from their 
intercourse with the French trappers and voyageurs, 
aad which they were now wonderingly contrasting 
with the less decorative and more coldly ideal worship 
of the Presbyterian nissionaries. 
The appearance of the priests in their dark robes, 
their frequent mystical signs of reverence, their 
chastity, their apparent indiitbrence to secular affairs, 
all impressed the natives with the sublimity and 
gravityof the faith. The Umatilla branch of the 
Cayuses especially slmwed a strong leaning toward 
this religion, so that already the 'blackgowns,' as the 
priests were called, began to divide the natives against 
themselves in things spiritual. On arriving at Fort 
Vancouver the Catholic missionaries were waited upon 
1)y a delegation from the Canadian settlement, consist- 
ing of Joseph Gervais, ]tienne Lucicr, and Pierre 
Belleque; but no promise of an establishment on the 
Willamette was given them at this time. 5lass was 
first celebrated at the ibrt on the 25th of November; 
and it is related that many of the Canadians were 
affected to tears, no having enjoyed this religious 
privilege for many years. After remaining some tram 
at Vancouver, Blancher visited the Canadian settle- 
ment on the Cowlitz. () returning he spent a month 
in the Willamettc Valley. 
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One of the first steps taken by the Catholic fathers 
was to separate for a short time the Canadians from 
their Indian wives, after which they were married 
according to the rites of the church. The vicar-gen- 
eral sums up his labors for the winter under the head 
of baptisms one hundred and thirty-four, sepultures 
nine, and marriages forty-nine. Not only did he marry 
the umnarried, but remarried those before united by 
the Protestant ministers, to the unutterable disgust 
of the latter. He also withdrew a number of persons 
from the temperance society formed by the Meth- 
odists, and from their prayer-meetings. 
In the summer of 1839 Demers paid a visit to the 
interior. For thirty days lie taught the natives in 
the vicinity of Fort Colville, after which lie spent 
two weeks at Fort Walla Walla in the same manner. 
In the mean time the vicar-general had established 
himself among the Cowlitz in a log house twenty by 
thirty feet in size ereeted for his use, and had received 
the first-fruits of the mission farm, which amounted 
to six bushels of wheat and nine bushels of pease. 
His farmer had fenced twenty-four acres, and ploughed 
fifteen besides for the autumn sowing. His house was 
used both as a residence and a chapel, and the estab- 
lishment received the name of St Francis Xavier. 
A visit was made to the natives at Nisqually during 
the summer, and in the autumn both Blancher and 
]-)emers repaired to Fort Vaneouver, where they re- 
ceived permission from Douglas, MeLoughlin not yet 
having arrived from England, to form an establish- 
lnent in the Willamette Valley, the governor and 
committee having withdrawn their objections. On 
what grounds the prohibition was removed does not 
appear; but it is probable that MeLoughlin repre- 
sented to the directors in London that the Canadian 
families in the Willamette were permanently settled, 
and being free, had a right to live where they liked, 
and choose their own teachers. 
The vicar-general repaired immediately to the 
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Canadian settlement on the Willamette, where a log 
church was already awaiting him, four miles above 
Champoeg, having been built in 1836 when the French 
began to entertain the hope of having priests among 
them. 4 Here :Blancher took up his residence October 
12th. On the 23d of I)ecember he blessed the bell 
he had brought with him, and on the 6th of January, 
1840, the humble edifice was formally.dedicat.ed to St 
:Paul, and mass was celebrated for the first time in 
the Willamette Valley. The next three weeks were 
chiefly devoted to religious exercises, the men being 
examined to ascertain if their prayers were remem- 
bered, the women and children instructed in their 
duties, and all made to confess their sins. The fourth 
week was occupied in visiting the settlers at their 
homes, and in selecting a square mile of land for the 
Catholic establishment. 
In the mean time, I)emers, having finished his visit 
to Nisqually, was assigned to the charge of the Cow- 
litz establishment, where he arrived the 13h of Octo- 
ber, 1839. Next day he hung and rang out the first 
church-bell ever heard in the territory. There were 
at this time but eight families on the Cowlitz, includ- " 
ing altogether forty-six persons, which number was 
occasionally augmented as more men were required by 
the :Puget Sound Agricultural Company. To these 
persons I)emers gave religious instruction during the 
early portion of the winter; and endeavored in the 
spring to impart a limited knowledge of farming to 
the natives withi reach, in the hope of ameliorating 
their condition. 
During the earlier part of 1840 the jealous rivalry 
between the Catholic and Methodist missi6naries was 
shown with much bitterness on both sides. The 
former regarded it as impudent intrusion that :prot- 
estant ministers should preach their heretical creed to 

t This, the first building erected for public religious services in Oregon, was 
70 by 30 feet in size. I suppose it to be identical with that in which Json 
Lee and his associates preached to the settlers. 
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the territory of Blancher and Demers, and of their 
missions to the tribes on the upper Colmnbia. He 
forthwith wrote to Demers, and communicated his 
plans of bringing out more priests for the work of the 
Rocky [ountains, and at once set about carrying 
them forward by hastening to St Louis and returnin 
the following year with the Rev. Gregorio Mengarini 
of Rome, Rev. Nicolas Point, a Vendemb and three 
lay brothers, good mechanics, who were needed to 
erect the buildings requisite for two mission establish- 
ments. 
The site of the Flathead mission was selected 
the Bitter Root River, September 24, 1841, the crss 
plmted, and the mission of St Mary founded. ])c 
Smet then proceeded to Fort Colville fir SUlplies , 
while the mechanics constructed a residence and 
chapel, and the natives were instructed by Point and 
[engarini Failing to procure prvisions for the 
winter, the natives were dismissed after Christmas, 
loint going with the hunters to the chase, and brav- 
ing the danger of the Blackfoot, while De Smet and 
Mengarini remained to teach the remaining members 
of their charge. The lay brothers employed them- 
selves h erecting , palisade about the mission build- 
ings. They did not by any means pass a comfortable 
winter, but thanked God it was no worse. In the 
spring De Smet visited Fort Vancouver in the hope 
of proeuring the requisite supplies to make the mis- 
sion alnong the Flatheads a permanent one. On this 
journey he narrowly escaped death in the rapids at 
the. Dalles, for, while he made the portage on foot, 
the boat with five persons in it, and his bao-m,'e_. , was 
swallowed by a whirlpool.  
At Fort Vahcouver De Smet again failed to secure 
the required aid, and after conferring with Blancher 
and Delners, determined to make a further appeal 
St Louis for assistance. Returning to St Iary, he 
 De Set's Or. Bssions, 38; Shea's Hist. Cath. 3[iss., 474; rew 
Ctrier aml Jourtal, July 1871. 
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With the aid of his reinforcements De Slnet did 
brave work, founding in rapid succession the mission 
of St Ignatius, among the Pend d'Oreilles, and the 
chapels of St Francis :Borgia, amon,_," the Ka, lis)elms 
St Francis :Regis in Colvile Valley]St Peters' t 
Great Lakes of the Columbia, the Assumption on 
Fla.tbow Lake, and the Holy Heart of Mary mnong 
the Kootenais. I)e Vos and Aeeolti were placed in 
charge of St Ignatius, where a mission farm was opened. 
I)e Slnet employed much of his time travelling among 
tlm aborigines; and as there was lnuch despatch used 
in making converts, it was claimed that between 1840 
and 1846 six thousand natives embraced the Catholic 
faith. '9 
During the absence of Archbishop Blancher in 
Europe his vicariate had been erected into an ecclesi- 
astical province, containing the three sees of Oregon 
City, Walla Walla, and Vancouver Island; the first 
being allotted to the archbishop, the second to his 
brother, the :Rev. A. M. A. Blancher, canon of 
treal, and the third to Vicar-general I)emers. The 
bishop of Walla Walla proceeded from Montreal to 
O.regon by vay of St Louis, where he was joined by 
nine others, among whom were the Oblate Fathers and 
two lay brothers, two secular priests, namely, J. B. A. 
Brouillet, appointed vicar-general of Walla Walla, 
and Father losseau; and a deacon, Guillaume Le- 
claire. Brouillet and losseau immediately took up 

1850 McLoughlin becane a partner in the firm, and so remained till 1853, 
when the business was closed. Captain Menes settled on French Prairie, 
where he resided up to his death in 1867. O'egon City l5tterprse, March 21, 
1868. 
 The good nissionary was fond of writing. His earliest published work 
seems to have been Letters and Sketches, written ifi 1841, after his first visit to 
the Rocky Mountains, printed in 1843, and marked by the novel inpressions 
received from contact with savages. His Oregott 21Iission., New York, 1847, 
is a book of over 400 pages, and contains, besides a narrative of the nission 
work in the Willamette Valley and a brief sketch of the territory, a great 
number of letters filled with descriptive, scientific, and religious matter. He 
followed this with several works, little more than reprints, iu French and 
Italian; and published in 1863 his lVestern llisswns and Mi.sionaries, a series 
of letters addregsed to the editor of Prdcis Historques at Brussels, contMning 
more information of a general character concerning the country than his 
earlier works. 
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aiming. This feeling of apprehension served, on fre- 
quent occasions, to hold the balance even or to prompt 
certain conciliatory measures, when there was danger 
of a conflict of opinion dividing the population 
colonial questions, as will be more clearly illustrated 
in a future chapter on govermnent affairs. In the 
matter of religious differences, when the 3Iethodist 
3fission was dissolved, Che chief cause of irritation was 
removed, and Protestant and Catholic labored side by 
side with similar if not coincident aims, and without 
seriously interfering with one another. It was not, 
herefore, in the Willamette Valley that the intrusion of 
another form of religion was regarded with the greatest 
uneasiness, but in the unsettled Indian country east 
of he Cascade Mountains, where a few isolated fam- 
ilies were endeavoring to teach the first principles of 
progress to wilful and capricious savages, and where 
any interference with their labors was sure to create 
a division among the natives, which might destroy the 
effect of" all their efforts. 
The experience of the Presbyterian missionaries 
was entirely different from that of their Methodist 
brethren. They had o deal with tribes yet in their 
primitive strength of mind and body, having their 
intelligence not yet weakened but sharpened by con- 
tact wih white men,. lordly in their ideas of personal 
digniy, but blind to the rights of others while 
sisting with the utmost pertinacity upon what they 
esteemed their own. To teach such beings required 
the exercise of extraordinary act, firmness, and pa- 
tience, and would have been difficult had. the savages 
been constantly subject to the influence of precept 
ald example. But their roving habits took them 
away from their teachers during a considerable 1)or - 
tion of the year, and although eager and quick to 
learn, they gave little time to study. 
To overcome these difficulties the missionaraes 
worked hard to put themselves in sylapathy with 
their pupils, by mastering their dialects, and endear- 
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a part of his 1)la, which was to exchange a herd of 
Indian horses fi)r cattle on the frontier, severely 
reproved them, and exacted a horse from each for 
breach of contract. The young men not complying 
with this delnand, Spalding took occasion when the 
Indians were assembled for instruction to order some 
of them to take Blue Cloak and whip hhn. Ellis 
was also present, but as he had a nulnber of his band 
with him, he was not molested. For s()me time no 
oe offered to execute the order, but at length one of 
the principal men arose, and having seized and bound 
Blue Cloak, turned to Spalding, saying, "Now you 
whip him." To this Spalding ol)jected ()n the plea 
that he, like God, gave commands but did u()t exe- 
cute them. "You are a liar," retorted the chief; "look 
at your picture"--t)ointing to a rude painting sus- 
pended against the wall" there you have represented 
two men, with God behind them holding a bundle 
of rods with which to whip then. If you refuse to 
punish Blue Cloak, we will put you in his place and 
whip you." Not relishing the ;lternativc Spalding 
laid on the lash, - after which the horse required was 
given him. 
Had The Hat returned alive, this affair night have 
bccn forgotten. But when Gray appeared without 
lim, Ellis accused him of having caused the chief's 
death, and declared that Spalding's wrath against him 
aud Bluc Cloak for turing back showed that it had 
1)een intended that they also should be killed. Ellis 
then assembled the Nez Percds, and kept Spalding 
ad all the white people attacled to the [ission 
1)risoncrs in their house for several weeks, and it was 
n)t uutil t)alnbrun had several times sent messages 
from Walla Walla assuring them that Gray was not 
responsible tl)r the death of The Hat, that they finally 
c()nsentcd to release their prisoners. 
The cahn which followed was only the semblance 
of 1)cacc. Iu the-following year, 1839, Smith, who 
 Brodllct's A thentc  ! ('cot, 25-6. 
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Walla River and mill-pond; on he opposite side 
a ditch for discharging waste water from the mill, 
and for irrigating purposes. Willow, birch, and alder 
fringed the stream. 2 meadow lay in front stretch- 
ing toward the west; apple-trees were growing in sight 
of the house,, and flowers in the small enclosure in 
front. 4 A general air of thrift and comfort prevailed2  
In 1889 the stock at Waiilatpu consisted of a yoke of 
oxen, two cows, an American bull, and a few hogs. 
In 1841, according to Wilkes, a considerable herd had 
come by descent. Sheep had been obtained from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and hogs had greatly multiplied. 
There was a saw-mill belonging to the mission twenty 
miles up Mill Creek, having a capacity of about three 
thousand feet a day, together with a house for the 
mill men. 
It was first thought that the soil of the Walla Walla 
.Valley was not fertile, but Wilkes found wheat stand- 
ing seven, and corn nine, feet high in the mission fields 
at Waiilatpu, while the garden was filled with fine 
vegetables and melons. There was less cultivation by 
the Cayuses than by the Nez :Percds, yet they brought 
into use many slnall patches of ground, some of them 
at Waiilatpu, but.more on the Umatilla tiver, where 
at a distance of twenty to forty miles lived some of 
the most influential chiefs. Less grain was raised at 
Waiilatpu than at Lapwai, partly because of the man- 
ifold cares of the superintendent, and partly because, 
owing to the haugkty and intractable disposition ot 
the Cayuses, fewer of them could be employed as farm 
laborers, ss Whitman's manner of teaching was similar 

a Victor's All Over Or. and Welsh., 109. 
aa White's Ten Years in Or., 166. Farnhan gives a lengthy account of this 
mission. Among other things he says: ' When the smoking vegetables, the 
hissing steak, bread as white as snow, and the newly churned golden butter 
graced the breakfast-table, and the happy countenances of countrymen and 
countrywomen shone around, I could with difficulty believe myself in a 
country so far from and so unlike my native land in all its features. But 
during breakfast he pleasant illusion was dispelled by one of the causes which 
induced it. Our steak was horse-flesh !' Travels, 149. 
a Wilkes relates how the Cayuses, when Vhitman refused to allow them 
to use water frown his irrigating ditch.es, stopped them up. This nearly oc- 
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the Louisiana purchase of 1819, the people of the 
United States were much interested in or well in- 
formed as to the geography or history of that region, 
or that they understood the gounds of the contro- 
versy with Great Britain upon the sovereignty of 
the Columbia. But they were not long to remain in 
ignorance. 
On the 19th of December, 1820, Floyd of Virginia, 
a member of the house of representatives, a man of 
ardent temperament, ability, courage, and persistent 
purpose, took up the Oregon Question with the deter- 
nination to champion it in congress against whatever 
indifference, opposition, or ridicule it might meet.  
From many years' residence in Kentucky, he under- 
stood the character of the nen of the western states, 
each a pioneer of the Alexandrian type, sighing for 
more worlds to conquer, more wilderness to redeem 
to civilization by the sheer strength of brawny arm 
and independent will. Of the support of this portion 
of the people he was sure, as soon as they hould be 
informed of the value of the territory in dispute, and 
the foundation of the American claim. 
Encouraged. by the well-understood sentiments of 
President Monroe and certMn younger men of the 
Jeffersonian school, Mr Floyd began the contest by a 
motion in the house that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the situation of the settlements on the 
Pacific, and the expediency of occupying the River 
Columbia, and procured the appointment of that com- 
mittee with himself as chairman, the other members 
bei.ng Metcalf of Kentucky and Swearingen of Vir- 
glnla. 
On the 25th of January, 1821, Floyd presented his 
report, giving an abstract of the history of the United 
States from the discovery of the continent down 
through the mutations of more than two centuries, 
embracing in his review an account of the several 

Benton's Tlirty Years,. i. 13. See Hist. _h'orthvest Coast, this series. 
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especially interesting.  :But t'I'oln tle remarks 
Wright of Maryland it evidently awakened o enthu- 
siasm in the minds ()f his listeners-ad it is show 
by Floyd's admissions that he had been called fanci- 
ful and a bold projector, that few pers)ns either in 
ou of congress were as yet much agitated ,ver the 
United States claim to the Oregon Territory. 
The second speech of importance was by Mr Baylies 
)f' Massachusetts, who began by saying that all the 
objections to the bill which he had heard had bee 
outside of the house; and of these he was willing to 
admit that some were weighty, and all plausible. 
The first, that of the expense of the territorial estab- 
lishment with no immediate prospect of a revenue, 
was, he thought, not valid-to prove which position 
he offered a correspondence with the collector of cus- 
toms at New Bedford, showing the profits of the 
whale-fishery, and estimating its annual value in the 
Pacific, with the vessels already eml)loycd , at $500,000, 
vhile the profits of the same business to Nantucket 
vere not short of $1,000,000 annually. "_k settle- 
ment on the Columbia," said this correspondent, "if" 
.properly conducted, would insure to our nation an 
mmense source of wealth," not only on account 
of the whale-fisheries, but of the lumber trade, it 
being known that a vessel loaded with spars fron 
the Columbia River had recently arrived at Val- 
paraiso." 
The objections that by extending the territory 
the United States too far it would be exl))sed to dis- 
nemberment, and that by occupying the Columbia 
the chances of war would be increased, vere met by 
Baylies with arguments not necessary to be repro- 
duced here. He supported the position taken by 
Floyd of the value of the fur trade on the North- 
west Coast, and advanced many prooI's of the advan- 
tage of colonies to an empire; the arguments in favor 
a December 17, 1822. See Hist..Vorth,,,est 'o,st, this series. 
 A ,ai. o.f Co,gress, 1822-3, 415. 
tIIST. OR., VOL. I. 23 
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,f a settlement on the Columbia being chiefly of a 
commercial nature. 
Tucker of Virginia expressed surprise that "three 
long and eloquent speeches" should have been made 
in support of a measure to which he had intended to 
give a silent negative. He did not object to the occu- 
pation of the Columbia River because it was visionary, 
but because he thought it too practicable, and likely 
to draw off population and capital to a point where 
they would be less useful than where they then were; 
and because the people of the Pacific coast would, by 
their local position, carry on their trade with China 
and the Orient rather than with the Atlantic states. 
He could not see what interest the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic states would have in common, and mentioned the 
appalling fact that the mouths of the Mississippi and 
the Columbia, by any route then known, were four 
thousand miles asunder! Colonies he declared were 
of no advantage to the parent country, unless that 
country enjoyed a monopoly of the colonial trade, 
which in this instance the United States could not 
hope to do. 
The 13th of January, 1823, Colden of New York 
spoke, giving facts concerning seal-fishing designed to 
favor the bill; and also an interesting history of the 
trade with China, showing that although that country 
was said to be the sink of coin, the cargoes brought 
from there were sold in Europe at a profit of more 
than twice the cost in China, and for coin. He cited 
also the treasury report for 1821, which gave infor- 
mation of seventeen vessels from the United States 
sailing for the Northwest Coast, which he took to 
mean the vicinity of the Columbia River, carrying 
goods to the value of $400,000; and although he was 
not informed who were the purchasers, he thought 
under such circumstances the mouth of the Columbia 
must be a point of importance to commerce. Unlike 
his predecessors in the debate, Colden referred to the 
subject of title, and gave his views of the security of 
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settlement of more than a few families. ()ly the 
Willamette Valley afforded any 1)rospecs of an agri- 
cultural nature, a,d these were ot alluring.. And as 
for he country east of the Cascade Mountain,s, it was 
othin" but a waste o sand and gravel.  
Mr Wood, another member from New  ork, argued 
against the passage of the bill, 1)ecause, first of all, 
there was no necessity for sucl a measure. No one 
had denied the jurisdiction ()f he United States gov- 
ernmelt. None of the COmlnercial porti() of the 
1)ublic had petitioned fi)r it; not a single menmrial 
tYom any quarter could be found upon the table. No 
public interest demanded it; and it was not to the 
benefit of the-country at large to force the settlenet 
of the Columbia River. Such a settlement must 
result either i a colony, which would be of no advan- 
tage to the government, or an indel)endent state, 
which would take to itself the commerce of the Pacific, 
to the peruanent loss of the United States, both i 
citizens and trade. To these c,)nsiderations nmst be 
added the expense attending the establishing of so 
remote a territory, and the danger of provoking 
Indian wars, which vould retard the growth of the 
nev states on the border. To efibct a settlement, 
comlnunication by land would be indispensable; and 
a chain of military posts must be extended from St 
Louis t() the Columbia, where a strong fi)rtificatiou 
lnust be erected, and a considerable naval force main- 
rained for its protection; all of which would lnore 
than exhaust the profits of the trade in that quarter. 
XVood's plan was to permit a company to occupy that 
region, to extinguish the Indian title, to form a settle- 
ment, and when they were able, to fi)rln an indepen- 
dent g()vernment; s but in his ()l)inion the h)nger this 
was delayed the better. 
 This account of the Colmnbia was probably given by some of the members 
of the Pacific fur company. Franchre mentions that they could raise 
nothing but roots at Astoria. It is not surprising that as the fur companies 
confined their explorations to the rivers, which were bordered by heavy 
forests, such opinions of the country prevailed. 
Precisely what hal)pened , with this difference: The company occupying 
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At the ch)se of thi. day's arguments some amend- 
ments were offered to the bill, Mallary moving to 
nake the occupation merely military, over the ter- 
ritory north of the 42d parallel, and west of the 
]ockv Mountains, which section slmuld be known as 
the erritory of Oregon; a fort was to be erected 
at the mouth of the Columbia tiver; as soon as ex- 
pedient tim Indian title to a tract of country not 
exceeding thirty miles square, including the place 
selected for the fort, should be extinguished. To 
every head of a family settling in the territory should. 
be granted three hundred and twenty acres of land; 
to an umnarried settler, farmer, or mechanic, two 
hundred acres; this to apply only to citizens of the 
United States, and for six years only after the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title. The president was 
authorized to open a port of entry for the territory, 
and to appoint officers for the revenue service, the 
revenue laws of the United States being extended to 
the territory. An appropriation of $60,000 was also 
made by the amendments, to carry into effect the 
provisions of th_e bill. 
The consideration of Floyd's bill being resumed on 
the 24th, Walker of North Carolina made a motion 
to amend by inserting Columbia in place of Oregon as 
the name of the territory to be erected, which did not 
prevail; and Floyd amended V[allary's amendment, so 
as to call the tract of country over which the Indian 
title should be extinguished, and where the fort shouhl 
be erected, the District of Astoria, the object of whic] 
was to restore the original name of the establishment 
at the mouth of the Columbia made under the auspices 
of Astor. This amendment was accepted. Smith of 
Virginia and others then spoke for and againsf tlc 
bill. ]3aylies replied at some length to the objections 
of the opponents of the bill that the locky Moun- 
tains were the natural boundary of the United States. 

was British; the Indians, rather than their title, became extinguished; and 
the settlers (American)came in, and formed an independent government. 
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and authority being confided to a nilitary chieftain, 
whose hands were placed the legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions of the country, subject only to the 
control of the president; and this he denounced as 
unconstitutional, also denying the right of congress 
colonize. Or if it was pretended that the step con- 
templated was preparatory to admission into the union 
within any short period, had the promoters of this 
scheme thought of the probable consequences ? Were 
they prepared to go to war to protect the territorial 
or commercial rights of Oregon, and to extend to that 
state equal laws, and afford it equal rights and privi- 
leges, when there could not be any community of 
interest with the rest of the confederacy ? He looked 
upon the proposition as impolitic and dangerous; upon 
the appropriation to carry it out as entirely inadequate ; 
upon the troops who should be stationed on the Co- 
lumbia as the prisoners in their own fort of the 
beleaguering Indians, unless, indeed, a naval force 
should be stationed there for their protection. He 
doubted if the possession of the country would add 
anything to the validity of the claim of the United 
States; or that if it should fall into the hands Of a 
foreign power, that would weaken the title of the 
United States. He was opposed to emigration while 
the population of the states and territories was not 
yet sufficient to occupy the public lands within their 
boundaries. Not until their posterity, he said, should 
occupy the seats in congress which the supporters 
the bill under discussion now filled would the measure 
proposed be justifiable. 
On the 27th the yeas and nays were taken to decide 
whether the house were really determined to act upon 
the subject at that session, wlen it was found that the 
vote stood sixty-one for, to one hundred against, taking 
up the bill. The influence of the discussion was ob- 
servable, however, when on the 22d of February Little 
of Maryland presented a memorial from eighty farm- 
ers and mechanics within his district, praying congress 
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to pass the bill, and intimating their desire to emigrat 
to, and ibr the improvement of, that country. 9 
At the next session of congress, in I)ecember, ou 
motion of Mr Floyd, a committee on the expediency 
of occupying the Columbia was again appointed, con- 
sisting of Floyd, Gurley of Louisiana, Scott of Mis- 
souri, Hayden of New York, Bassett of Virginia, 
Frost of New York, and Baylies of the former com- 
mittee, with leave to report a bill; and on the 19th of 
January, 1824, Floyd presented a bill to authorize the 
occupation of the Columbia or Oregon :River, which 
was twice read, and referred to a committee of the 
whole house on the state of the union. This bill, 
unlike that immediately preceding it, authorized the 
president not only to establish a military colony, but 
to erect a territorial government whenever he might 
deem it expedient to do so--Floyd's first proposition, 
but one which was opposed by a majority of the friends 
of military occupation. The bill also granted a section 
of land to actual settlers, instead of the former amount. 
On the 26th a resolution, of which Floyd was the 
author, was agreed to by the house, requesting the 
president to cause to be laid before the house an esti- 
mate of the expense which would be incurred by trans- 
porting two hundred troops from Council Bluffs to 
the nouth of the Columbia. The reply by the war 
department was that the transportation of the troops 
by the Missouri and Columbia rivers, with boats, 
horses, and equipments, would be $30,000; and the 
transportation bv sea of the heavy bggage, ordnance, 
and supplies would amount to not more than $14,000 
more; the report being referred to the committee on 
fle occupation of the Columbia or Oregon :River, and 
by them laid before the hSse. The estimates con- 
rained in this report were made by Thomas S. Jessup, 
quartermaster-general. He recommended a post to 
be established at the Mandan villages, to control the 

Annals of Cotgres., 1822-3, 355, 396, 411, 583, 602, 678, 691, 696, 
700. 
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atives in that quarter, and hold in check the Britisl 
fur companies; another at the head of navigation on 
the Missouri, to control the Blackfoot, and remove 
the :British companies from that part of the territory, 
as well as to serve as an intermediate supply post, and 
a depot of trade for the Indian department. To kee l) 
open commufication through the mountains, he ad- 
vised the establishment of a small post between 
Missouri and the Columbia; and on the Columbia 
and its tributaries three other posts. These were 
to give protiction to A,_nerican traders for the time 
being, and when the convention with Great :Britain 
should have expired, to remove the traders of that 
nation from-the territory. As to the expense, it would 
be trifling. Once established, in a few years the cost 
would be greatly diminished by farms, mills, and the 
good grazing of the country in the interior; and the 
posts on the Columbia could be cheaply supplied 
with beef and wheat from California, and salt from a 
island on the Lower California coast. 
Floyd's bill did not come up for discussion till the 
following I)ecember. In the mean time much infor- 
nmtion had been gained concerning new routes to the 
Columbia by passes recently discovered by/kmerican 
fur-traders, and other matters of interest in debate. 
The speech with which Floyd opened the discussio 
xvas not only in answer to former arguments, but was 
loaded with accumulations of facts concerning the 
geography and topography of the country; but more 
than anything else, concerning the commerce of the 
United States between 1804 and 1822, interesting 
even at this day, and intended to exhibit the existing 
necessity for a port upon the :Pacific coast to serve as 
the American mart for the precious goods of the Asi- 
atic continent and islands of the oriental seas. 
The message of :President Monroe had contained a 
recommendation of the propriety of establishing a mil- 
itary post at the mouth of the Columbia, or at some 
other point within the acknowledged limits of the 
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appropriating money to enable the president to take 
and retain possession of the territory of the United 
States on the north-west coast of America. Bento 
explained that his motive in offering the resolutio 
was to prevent the territory in questio froln falling 
into the hands of another power. 
When Floyd's bill was brought up in the senate, in 
February 1825, it found an advocate in Barbour of 
Virginia, who believed both in the right and the policy 
of the United States in forming an establishment on 
the Oregon River, 1 the arguments used being in 
essence the same as presented by the friends of the 
bill in the house. Dickerson of New Jersey took 
opposite grounds. He not only contended that the 
military occupation of the Oregon would justly lead 
"to war with Great Britain, but that the territory 
would never, in any event, become a state of the 
federal union. He ridiculed the idea of a senator 
from Oregon to Washington City going and coming 
in less than a year, whether he travelled overland, or 
1)- sea around Cape Horn, or through Bering's Straits 
rund the north coast of the continent. "It is true," 
le said, "this passage is not yet discovered, except 
upon our maps; but it will be as soon as Oregon shall 
be a state. ''1 When I)ickerson came to talk of cost, 
he had reason ad common sense on his side. The 
appropriation of 850,000, le said, was a mere baga- 
telle. A sum ten times larger would be required t( 
carry into effect the provisions of the bill; to prove 
whigh he cited the expense of the Yellowstone expe- 
dition, $255,000, besides other expenses which swelled 
the amount to $300,000. At that rate it would require 
a million of money to establish a post on the Oregon, 
and other posts at proper intervals across the conti- 
nent. Besides the wrog to the natives of despoiling 
t.hem of their territory, Oregon could never be of any 

The bill as it passed the house was amended so as to drop the words 
' Columbia or' and to read ' the Oregon River. 
 Cogresiotal Debate.q, 1824-5. i. 692. 
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been recorded in previous chapters of this history. 
The enthusiast Kelley, having failed in securing a 
grant of land, finally reached Oregon, sick, and in 
poverty and unmerited disgrace, to be rescued from 
perishing by the foreign company he had beforehand 
determined to regard with suspicion and hatred. :But 
the little company he persuaded to accompany him 
from California as colonists really became such, and 
together with the missionaries, formed the nucleus 
round which grew a population which soon rivalled 
the fur company. I have shown how this little colony 
was encouraged and fostered by the heads of the gov- 
ernment; how President Jackson sent Slacum to 
inquire into their condition; how the Mission colony 
was assisted; the commander of the :Pacific exploring 
squadron ordered to examine into their causes of com- 
plaint; and how Elijah White was commissioned sub- 
agent of Indian affairs to keep up their courage and 
loyalty. 

:Between 1829 and 1837 the people as well as con- 
gress had become comparatively well informed as to the 
value of the Oregon Territory, its natural resources, 
independent of the fur trade, and its commercial posi- 
tion with regard to the coast of Asia; nearly every 
person known to have returned from that quarter 
having been put upon the witness-stand. On the 
16th of October of the latter year, a resolution was 
passed in he senate, requesting the president to 
inform that body at its next session of any corre- 
spondence between the United States government 
and any foreign power relative to the occupation of 
the territory of the United States west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The president's reply, made in December, 
was, that since the con.vention of 1827 no such cor- 
respondence had taken place; those negotiations being 
communicated in confidence to the senate in the early 
part of the 20th session of congress. 1 
 25th Cong., 2d Sess., Se. Doe., i. 39. 
]IST. OR., VoL. I. 24 
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pation, presented a report adverse to the expediency 
of establishing a territorial government. The rea- 
son given by the committee for making an adverse 
report was that they were "anxious to observe the 
letter and spirit of the treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain." Yet they acconpanied 
their report by a communication from the secretary of 
war, and another from the secretary of the navy, con- 
raining estimates of the expense which would probably 
be incurred in" certain assumed contingencies contem- 
plated by the order of the house;" by the letter and 
petition of Jason Lee before adverted to; by a memoir 
from Wyeth on the soil, climate, and resources of the 
country, and the business of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, representing the value of the fur trade; by a 
letter from the ecretary of the Oregon :Provisional 
Emigration Society, to which reference has been made 
iu one of the early chapters of this volumne, with a 
copy of the constitution of the society; and by Sla- 
cure's report, and a memoir by Kelley. Of this volu- 
minous document, the whole of which took, from having 
so much in it that was furnished by persons interested 
in the occupation of Oregon, a to_ue of accusation and 
emnity toward the :British fur company, ten thousmd 
extra copies were ordered printed, which were scattered 
broadcas over the land, educating the people to an 
exalted idea of the worth of the Oregon country, and 
at the stone time to a hatred of the British traders 
vho had so far succeeded in driving out of i Amer- 
ican competitors. - 
On the 18th of December Linn again called the 
attention of the senate to a series of resolutions on 
the subjec of Oregon, which were referred as usual 
to a selec committee, who reported, on the 31st of 
March, 1840, a substitute, asserting the title of the 
United States to Oregon, authorizing the presiden 
to take such measures as might be demanded for the 
protection of the persons and property of citizens of 
: See 25tit Cog., 3d ,gess., Sup. t[. Rcpt. 101. 
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the United States residing in that territory, to erect 
a line of military posts from Fort Leavenworth to 
the Rocky Mountains, for the protection of the Indian 
trade, and provided also for the appointment of an 
Indian agent for Oregon Territory. The chief feature 
in these resolutions was a provision for granting to 
each white male inhabitant over eighteen years of age 
one thousand acres of land. 
This was the measure Of the ' liberal grant' to set- 
tlers, which was, on the suggestion of Jason Lee, to 
reward the pioneers of Oregon, a suggestion which was 
eagerly caught at by the western people. A petition 
was presented to congress at this session from twenty- 
seven citizens of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, setting 
tbrth that in their opinion the United States govern- 
ment should plant a colony in the Oregon Territory, 
giving it such nurture in its infancy as to enable it 
to establish itself permanently, and to develop the 
natural resources of the country, making it contribute 
to the national wealth. They believed it necessary 
to the success of the enterprise tha a road should 
be cut 4 from some point on the :hiissouri River to 
Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia. "As soon 
as this passage can be opened," said the petitioners, 
"a colony of farmers and mechanics should be con- 
ducted across the mountains and settled, with a mili- 
tary power stationed, strong enough to protect the 
colony. Donations of land should be made to those 
who would become actual settlers, sufficiently large 
to induce emigration. At convenient distances across 
the mountains, small garrisons should be placed to 
protect travellers from the hostilities of the Indians." 
These measures it was thought would secure a more 
important commercial position than any yet enjoyed 
by the United States. s 
Forty-four citizens of Indiana also petitioned con- 

 The word ' cut' comes well from inhabitants of a timbered country like 
Kentucky, but scarcely applies to the western prairies. 
"a 26th Cog., 1st Sess., Sen. Doc. 17-2. 
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necessay to increase the military force of the United 
States in order to garrison such establishments 
Poinsett's report set forth that the question as to 
expenditures and troops could not be satisfactorily 
answered before the completion of certain explorations 
undertaken by his direction, and which were expected 
to be extended to the passes of the :Rocky Mountains 
during the summer. He however believed that a 
line of posts such as proposed would be of great bene- 
fit to the whole stretch of country to be traversed; 
and that the route ordinarily pursued by the fur- 
traders would be the most practicable line, for various 
reasons, including its directions, and its being per- 
pendicular to a line of defences on the frontiers of 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa. Three posts were con- 
sidered to be sufficient to "prepare the way for the 
peaceable settlement of the fertile valleys west of the 
Rocky Mountains ;" one at the junction of the north 
and south forks of the Platte, and another at the con- 
fluence of the Laramie branch of that river. The 
third might be either at the junction of Wind :River 
and I)opoagie, the principal sources of the Big tton, 
or at the confluence of Horse Creek, called by travel- 
lers the Seedskeeder, with the Colorado. And to 
these, the secretary thought, the stations for the 
present might be limited. "Under their shelter the 
rich and fertile valleys west of the mountains may be 
settled and cultivated by a population which would 
pour forth its numbers to the shores of the Pacific as 
soon as the question of boundary shall be definitively 
settled."29 
Such was the not very intelligent reporg of the 
secretary of war in 1840. It is doubtful if he, or any 
of those persons, citizens or others, who talked of a 
road or a line of forts to the Pacific, at all compre- 
hended the fact that when the locky Mountains 
were reached there remained the hardest, if not the 
most dangerous, part of the route, or that a colony 
26th Cog., 1.t Ses.., Sen. Doc. 23l. 
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on the 14th of January, nothing further being done 
at this session. 
But at the extra session in August, Linn submitted 
another resolution, that the president be requested to 
give to the British government the twelve months' 
notice required by the convention of 1827, of a desire 
to put an end to the treaty of joint occupation of the 
territory vest of he Rocky Mountains. This resolu- 
tion was subsequently amended so as to direct the 
committee on foreign relations "to inquire into the 
expediency of requesting the president" to give the 
notice. As the subject was permitted to drop there, 
it is presumable that it was pronounced inexpedient 
by that committee. 
The president, however, in his essage to congress 
December 7, 1841, recommended to its consideration 
the report of the secretary of var, John C. Spencer, 
a strong advocate of the occupation of Oregon, 31 vho 
favored extending military posts as far as the Rocky 
Mountains; and who believed with John C. Calhoun 
that silent emigration would do the rest, and settle all 
disputes about that region. 32 On the 16th of Decem- 
ber Linn again introduced a bill in the senate, the pre- 
amble to vhich declared that the title of the United 
States to the territory of Oregon vas certain, and 
would not be abandoned, 33 authorizing the adoption 
of measures for the occupation and settlement of Ore- 
e Tha part of the president's message relating to the establishment of a 
chain of posts from the Missouri to the Pacific was referred to the committee 
on military affairs, of which :Pendleton of Ohio was chairman. His report, 
2Tth Cong., 2d Sess., House Doc. 830, contains a review of the Oregon question 
of title, an estimate of the expense of erecting forts, a description of the 
country, a letter with information abou$ the Methodist Mission, the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and other matters. 
a'5"les' Reg., lxviii. 162. Niles' |Veel'ly Register was started in Septem- 
ber 1811, at Baltimore, Maryland, by ]-I. liles. It was a journal of sixteen 
pages octavo, devoted to the publication of ' political, historical, geographical, 
scientific, astronomical, statastical, and biographical documents, essays, and 
facts, together with notices of the arts and maaaufactures, and a record of the 
events of the times.' It was subsequently enlarged and was removed to Phil- 
adelphia, where it was edited by George Beatty. As a record of current 
ex'ents, it sustains its character well, and was among the moss zealous advo- 
cates of the United States interest in Oregon. Almost a complete history of 
the Oregon emigrations could be drawn from its pages. 
aa Linn aut Sargent's Life of Linn, 232. 
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of twelve months, which was referred to the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs, who reported adversely, not wish- 
ing to disturb the course of international discussions by 
such a step. This did not prevent members from ex- 
pressing their views with freedom, offering resolutions 
laying claim to the whole of Oregon, and declining to 
adjourn till a territory was organized in that region. 

The second session of the 28th congress, 1844-5, 
opened with the Oregon Question, in the form of a 
resolution by Allen of Ohio, requesting the president 
to lay before the senate any instructions which had 
been given the American minister in England on the 
subject, since a former correspondence, which resolu- 
tion was passed by a vote of twenty-four to sixteen, 
showiug the progress of public sentiment among the 
most conservative class. The president, however, 
thought fit to make no response; and the senate 
endeavored to act with circumspection; when a bill 
for establishing a government was presented by Mr 
Atchison of Missouri, and referred to a select com- 
mittee, who made a feint of opposing the measure by 
proposing to refer to the committee on foreign affairs, 
the attempt being defeated by a vote of twenty-four 
to twenty. The president himself, in his annual mes- 
sage, after informing congress that a negotiation had 
been formally entered upon between the secretary of 
state, M:r Calhoun, and the minister of Great Britaia 
residing at Washington, renewed the recommendations 
in his previous messages that congress should take 
measures to .facilitate immigration, by establishing 
military posts, "and make the provision of the exist- 
- ing convention for joint occupancy of the territory by 
su[,jects of Great Britain and citizens of the United 
States more available than heretofore to the latter." 
As at the former session, there were a number of 
petitions to congress from the citizens and legislatures 
of several of the states, asking 4 a territorial govern- 
 Corg. Globe, 1844-5, 17, 155, 237, 277. 
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Early in the spring of 1843, or as soon as the grass 
began to grow, promptly, without preconcert, bu as 
if by appointment, emigrants from every part of /[is- 
souri and the neighboring states were on the roads 
to the usual rendezvous in the vicinity of Indepen- 
dence. Their wagons were drawn by two or three or 
five yokes of oxen; on the covers were the words 
"For Oregon," and their immense herds of cattle 
filled the highways. Many of them had been neigh- 
bors at home, and often families of brothers, with 
their wives and little ones, constituted a colony. At 
all events they had now one common interest in the 
necessity for mutual aid and protection in the long 
journey before them. By the middle of May it was 
thought tine to take action as a body, and on the 20th 
a meeting was held a Fitzhugh's mill, twelve miles 
wes of Independence, to complete an organization. 
Here me for the first time men from Arkansas, Ken- 
ueky, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, and Iigsouri. There 
was a large company from wha was known as he 
Platte Purchase in the latter state, under the leader- 
ship of Peter I-I. Burnett of Weston. Another 
company was from St Clair County, and was led by 
Jesse Jkpplegate, his brothers Lindsey and Charles, 
and Daniel Waldo. Jk California party, under Joseph 
B. Chiles, was from the south-east portion of the 
state. Other parties,  under T. ]). Kaiser, Jesse 

conpany, which ought not to exceed 150 persons. In reply to the question 
of what would be needed when the emigrants arrived in Oregon, he said 
' everything that you will need here in the same pursuits,' bnt these things 
-could not be taken across the mountains; and he reconmended freighting a 
vessel, as the ship would be of use after arrival, enabling them to open com- 
merce at once with the Islands. He gave  lengthy and particular descrip- 
tion of the country, and expressed the opinion that it was not  better one 
than Missouri, but was nore thought of by eastern than by western men. 
Edwards' Sketch of Oregon, MS. As the name of Dr Bacon does not occur 
among the emigrants to Oregon of 1843, it would seem that the encourage- 
nent given by Mr Edwards was not cousidered sufficient. 
a No complete record of those who composed the immigration of 1843 is in 
existence. J. W. Nesmith, a young man from Maine, who was elected 
orderly sergeant, with the duties of adjutant, made a roll of the male mem- 
bers of the compauy capable of bearing arms, including all above 16 years 
of age. This roll, after 32 years had elapsed, was read before the Ore- 
gon Pioneer Association at its third annual reunion in 1875, by its author, 
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for Oregon with ox-wagons, but the spring had been 
backward. Now, however the weather was fine, and 
the road good. All went well except regulation affairs, 
which became so complicated and trying that Burnett 
resigned the command after eight days of service, 
William 5[artin being elected in his place. The resig- 
nation of a captain on account of insubordination or 
inattention to rules probably effected a partial reform, 
for Martin seems to have remained in office. It was, 
however, found so difficult to direct or control so large 
a body of people united by no further interest than a 
common destination, that a division into two columns 
was effected, on the Big Blue River; one wing con- 
sisting of that division which was unencumbered with 
herds, being called the 'light column,' nd the other, 
of which Jesse Applegate took command, being de- 
nominated the 'cow column. ' These two divisions 
travelled within supporting distance only, in order not 
to interfere with each other's comfort or convenience, 
as far as Independence Rock. 
Dragging themselves along in the hot summer sun- 
shine, few incidents enlivened the way, until toward 
the last of June the buNalo country was reached, where 
it was expected to obtain abundance of game; but a 
hunting expedition from New Orleans having preceded 
them, the buffaloes were driven from the line of travel.  
During the first five days of July the south brancl 
of the Platte was crossed, in ferry-boats made of 
wagon-boxes over which the green hides of buffaloe 
had been stretched and dried. At Fort Laramie, where 
the light column arrived on the 14th, a few days were 
taken to repair wagons, and purchase, at extortionate 
prices, some additional supplies. Ten days later the 

aSee ' A Day with the Cow Column,' in Overland .kronthly, i. 127. 
 WaMo's Criti,lttes, MS., 18; Kai.ser's ar., MS., 3. The hunting party was 
headed by Captain Stuart, often mentioned. He was acconpanied by the 
editor of the 2V. O. Picayttne, M. C. Field. The Jesuits, De Vos and Hoecken, 
on their way to the Flathead country, were also with the hunters as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. Yiles' Reg., lxv. 71, 214. Burnett erroneously states that 
one of these priests was De Smet; but De Smet was then oa his way to 
Europe. Recollectiotts, 102. 
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Among those who kept the lead was Thomas D. 
Kaiser, whol- was alnong the first to arrive at Green 
River, and the first also to leave it for Fort Hall. 
Another impatient to reach his destination was J. ]3. 
[cClane. 1 
A party was formed of these and others, with Dr 
Whitman, who had joined the emigration on the 
Platte tiver, also anxious to reach his home, and to 
get news of his family and affairs at the fort, vhere 
he was likely to meet Cayuses and Nez Percds. At 
Green tiver they learned that the Jesuits, De 
and Hoecken, had, by means of their Flathead pilot, 
discovered a pass through tlm mountains to Soda 
Springs, by way of Fort Bridger, on the Black branch 
of Green iver, a cut-off which saved considerable 
distance, information of which Whitman communi- 
cated to the companies by a letter left at Green iver. 
That the road in the rear was, for a natural one, ex- 
cellent, is evidenced by the fact tlmt the ox-team.s 
made an average of thirteen miles  day for the whole 
distance from the. Sweetwter to Fort Hall, where 
the rear arrived the lst of August, the advance hay- 
itg waited for them to come up. At this place died 
Daniel Richardson; and here also ws found Lovejoy, 
who hd come across from Bent Fort during the sum- 

a From Kaiser's .h'arrative, a valuable nanuscript, penned by himself, I 
obtain the main biographical facts of himself and his family, with their 
immigration to Oregon. Mr Kaiser seems to have been a representative 
western man; vigorous, courageous, frank, and independent. He was born 
in Bunker County, North Carolina, where he narried Miss Mary Girley, by 
whom he had l0 children, 5 sons and 5 daughters. In 1828 he removed 
to Giles County, Tennessee, and in 1833 to Van Buren County, Arkansas, 
where he renained until 1842, when he started with his famil for Oregon; 
but arriving too late to join Vlaite's emigration, he renewed the attempt 
with success the following year. He died in June 1871, aged 78 years. The 
narrative contains also some account of the Oregon rangers and other colonial 
matters. Another manuscript, by his son, P. C. Kaiser, entitled 'l,e En, i4.p'attt 
Road, deals nore with recollections of the journey to Oregon, and supplies 
several facts omitted by the father. 
XJohn Bnrch McClane left Philadelphia in 1842, and 'went west.' In 
the following spring he determined to go to the limit of western territory. 
Like Kaiser, he was ambitious to be in the lead, and disputes with him the 
honor of ' breaking the first sage-brush west of Fort Hall.' His nanuscript, 
called Fir.t IIagon Train, deals chiefly with the immigration, and adventures 
in California, after the gold discovery, with some remarks upon missionary 
monopoly. 
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A pilot was necessary, and ]elneau, a guide of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, offered his services, which 
were however declined in favor of Whitman, who 
deemed himself competent, with the help of his 
Cayuses, 15 to act as guide. A route was marked out 
with the assistance of ]emeau, on which distances, 
camping-places, and other useful ilffornmtion were 
carefully noted; and having repaired their wagons, 
and purchased such supplies a.s were necessary, after a. 
week or ten days of rest they resumed their march. 
There was no regular organization after leaving Fort 
Hall. A few of the least encumberedtook the lead, 
,m horseback. The California company, having aban- 
doned their wago s, were now mounted, with a train 
,,f pack-animals, and were among the foremost, their 
pilot, William J. Martin, conducting the Oregon emi- 
gration also, as far as the turn of the road toward 
California, in the vicinity of the American Falls of 
Snake ]iver. 1 From this point Whitman assumed 
the duties of guide, conducting the immigrants down 
Snake River to the Salmon Falls, where the river was 
crossed in safety by all except Miles Eyres, a Scotch- 
nan who was riding a mule, and who missed the 
slmllow water f the ford and was drowned. M. I. 
[eCarver who was in the lead with a small company, 
as they approached the falls was startled by what he 
mistook fir a. red flag. Thinking there might be 
hostile Indians in the vicinity, he formed his men for 
battle, and marching up" to the red signM, discovered 
it to be a large sallnon split open and hoisted on a 
pole to notify travellers that there were fish for sale. 
Thus the danger and dittieulties of this portion of the 
journey disappeared on approach. 

s McClane says the Indians met Dr XVhit,nan at Fort Hall, ' with supplies,' 
probably sent by his associates. First Wagon Train, MS., 3. 
s The names of those who went to California were J. B. Chiles, XV. J. 
Martin, Julius Martin, John Gantt, Milton Little, J. Atkinson, V. W. Daw- 
son, F. McClelland, John McIntire, John Williams, Squire Williams, Isaac 
Williams, P. B. Reading, Samuel J. Hensley, McGee, and Boardman. Or. 
Pioneer Assoc., Trans., 1875, 53; Ford's Road-ma['ers, MS., 5; Frdmont's Ex-- 
p/or. Ex., 106. 
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From Salmon Falls the route lay across an expanse 
ot sage plains to Fort Boisd. A party, consisting of 
Whitman and his nephew, Lovejoy, Ricord, and Nim- 
rod Ford, pushed forward, leaving written notices by 
the way ors the course to be taken by the wagons, 
which came after at a rate of thirteen miles a day, 
notwithstanding the toughness of the artemisia and 
the depth ot the sand. At Fort Boisd they were 
kindly received by t)ayette, but could not tarry, as 
it was already the 20th ot September. Fording the 
Snake River, where it has since been found necessary 
to have a ferry, by raising the wagon-beds a few inches 
on blocks, they reached the west side in safety. Fol- 
lowing down the river, encountering no serious obstruc- 
tions for three days, they reached on the 24th Burnt 
River Cation, twenty-five miles in length, through 
which ran a small stream whose bed was used for a 
road for the greater part ot  the way, there beins no 
time to clear away from the banks the masses of llen 
and burnt trees from which the river was named. 17 
The first grading required on any part of the route 
from the main Platte to the Columbia was at the 
crossing of the ridge at the head of Burnt River; and 
this, oo, was the first occasion on which it had been 
necessary to double teams. s From this point the 
toils of travel increased, the country being rough and 
hilly. Nevertheless by the 1st of October the main 
body of the immigration had arrived at Grand Rond 
Valley, which appeared so beautiful, set in its envi- 
roning pine-clad hills, with its rich pasturage and 
abundant watercourses, that a pol4ion of the immi- 
grants were deterred fron settling there only by the 
impossibility ot obtaining supplies for the colony dur- 
ing the coming winter. On the morning of the 2d 
two inches of snow whitened the mountain sides, and 
warned the travellers not to waste precious time. On 

 McClane.'s First Wagon Train, MS., 4; Kaiser's xrar., MS., 4, 5; Ber- 
aett's _Recollection.% 124. 
 Ford's Road-makers, MS., 10. 
HsT. OR., VOL. I. 26 
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Kaiser was among those who felt themselves injured 
by being piloted out of their way, and by having to 
pay a dollar a bushel for wheat. So obstinate were 
some, says Burnett, that they refused to purchase 
uatil the wheat was all gone, in consequence of whicl 
he had to divide his supply with them before the end 
<>f the journey. +-6 
There were other causes of dissatisfaction, and sub-. 
sequent reproach. Neither Whitman, nor McKinlay 
at Fort Walla Walla, knew anything of the country 
back from the Colmnbia River, 7 or whether there 
could be found crossings for the wagons at the John 
Day and Des Chutes rivers; and both advised the 
immigrants to leave their wagons and cattle in the 
Walla Walla Valley to be brought down in the spring, 
and to make themselves boats in which to descend 
the Columbia. One of the arguments used in faw,r 
of this plan was that no grass would be likely to be 
found on the route, as the natives were accustomed 
at this season of the year to burn it off--a statement 
which sufficiently proved the doctor's ignorance of the 
country, and which was construed to his disadvantage 
by those vho travelled through it. s 

had sustained losses during, and possibly through, his absence, of several thou- 
sand dollars. The board had not approved of his leaving his station, and had 
sent him back empty-handed how empty-handed is more than once hinted 
at by the emigrants. Vahlo bluntly says: ' He had nothing to start with 
but a boiled ham .... After we crossed the Snake Iiver I had to feed him 
again. I did not like it much; but he was a very energetic man, and I liked 
him for his perseverance; he had not much judgment, but a great deal of per- 
severance. He expected the emigrants to feed hi,n, and they did. He was 
' " "  hitman 
bound to go, and took the chances. Crttqtes, MS., 17. 1)rhaps r 
thought to reimburse the mission for its losses. There was no injustice in his 
ha.ving pay for his provisions; but it is clear he knew how to demand a full 
pmce. He was, according to Applegate, who admits his usefulness, paid 
pilotage also; but Applegate, whose share of this expense was $45, says that 
WMker and Eells obliged him to demand it: which, considering the fact that 
he had, with his nephew, lived on the immigrants, detracts somewhat from 
that ideal character for liberality which has been imputed to him. 
 Recollectiot,s, MS., 127. 
u This is McKinlay's own statement, given in a letter to Elwood Evans, 
which Evans has kindly sent me. 
s Says Waldo, who did not take the advice offered: ' rhitman lied like 
hell. He wanted my cattle, and told me the grass was burnt off between his 
place and the Dalles. The first night out I found the finest grass I ever saw, 
and it was good every night.' Critiques, MS., 16. 
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lowed it into Oregon. When a company came by sea 
to Fort Vancouver, or a small party overland to Walla 
Walla, every facility for continuing their journey or 
prosecuting their designs was tendered to them by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. White's party, which was 
only a pack-train, arrived early, and proceeded direct 
to the settlements without any serious hinderance. 
[But here were nearly nine hundred people wit.h their 
household goods and a large number of cattle and 
horses.- It was impossible to meet this whole colony 
as guests, and help them to their destinations with 
all manner of courtesies as had so often been done 
regard to smaller parties. They must help themselves, 
and help themselves they did. 
Going into the ]fine forest which beautifies the foot- 
hills near the Dalles, they felled trees and made rafts 
of logs from  foot to eighteen inches in diameter 
and twenty feet long, which being securely lshed 
gerber, the wagons were taken apart and with their 
loads placed upon them. Sometimes one covered 
wagon-bed was reserved as a cabin for the use 
women and children. A child was born in one of these 
cabins on a raft, ss between the Dlles and the Cas- 
cades. Others who had come from Walla Walla b} 
boats kept on to the Cascades in the same manner. 
Some left their wagons and stock at the Dlles, while 
the greater number drove their cattle down the river, 
swimming them to the north side, and ferrying them 
back again to the south side opposite Vancouver. 
On arriving at the Cascades a formidable bar 
further progress was discovered. The rafts and boats 
could not be taken over the rapids. Two weeks were 
occupied in cutting a wagon-road round the Cascades 
by which the wagons brought down on rafts could 
reach the lower end of the portage. In the mea 
time the autumn rains had set in, and the weather 
the heart of the great range was cold and wintry. 
The few immigrants who had friends or relatives 
 Ford's Road-ma]'ers, MS., 15. 
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o have been merely the sending of some provisions 
to personal friends and acquaintances, and was entirely 
inadequate to the needs of the new-comers. As far as 
the settlers were eoneerned, they were too scattered, 
and had not the means to render much assistanee, which 
required boats as well as provisions in large quantities, 
It is plain that the greatest sufferers were those who 
were prevailed upon by Whitman and 5[eKinlay to 
leave cattle and wagons at Walla Walla. No lives 
were lost among those who took the land route, a and 
those who had cattle had always something to eat. 

Though the lnain immigration came down from the 
Dalles in boats, parties of horsemen accompanied the 
cattle-drivers on shore. One party, consisting ofI. M. 
5IeCarver, James Chase, the two Doughertys, and a 
dozen others, took Daniel Lee's cattle trail over the 
Cascade Mountains into the Willalnette Valley. The 
immigrants all along this portion of the route, whether 
in boats or ashore, were much annoyed by the natives, 
who stole the cattle, or who came in large nmnbers, 
and when the assistance of one or two was required, 
would refuse to give it unless all were emp!oyd and 
paid, which was only another form of robbery. :Bur- 
nett mentions one ehief who spoke English very well, 
and was dressed in a sui of broadcloth, with a pair 
of fine shoes. With absolute authority he commanded 
his thirty-five subordinates to do no work unless all 
were engaged. This was the practical working of the 
head-chief system of Elijah White turned against the 
.kmerieans. 
The lateness of the season when the travellers ar- 
rived, the last of Novenber, with the difficulty of 
sheltering so many in a new country, rendered it im- 
practicable for the majority to select land for a set- 
tlenent before spring. Those who had means bought 
the necessaries of life of the Hudson's Bay Company ; 

' Dr Tohnie used to say that we could go anywhere with a wagon that 
they could with a pack-horse.' SylcesO'r's Olympia, MS., 13 
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lnedium of payment for labor or property. Should 
the merchant's stock be low, the holder of the order 
either took what he could get, or else waited. None 
but the Hudson's Bay Company kept an assortment 
of general merchandise. The vessels from Boston 
and New York were freighted with goods of one or 
two classes, while from the Islands only a few articles 
could be obtained.. There were silly fanatics--self- 
sacrificing patriots, they imagined themselves--who, 
to encourage American and discourage British trade, 
would have nothing to do with the compan)T, and 
these were put to severe tests. Sometimes it was 
sug.ar, tea, coffee, or salt they had to do without; and 
again not a yard of cotton goods or a half-dozen 
cups and saucers could be obtained. This being the 
condition of the market in Oregon City, if a man 
required a certain article he must take furs or wheat 
to Vancouver, or he must ask credit at that place till 
a crop could be raised. But if a stock of the current 
year was already exhausted, the rules of the company 
did not allow of opening the next year's stock before 
the arrival of the annual supplies, lest by the loss ot 
a vessel there should be a. dearth in the country for a 
long period. The wants of the immigration of 1843 
produced the effect of a vessel's loss on the company's 
stores, by exhausting the goods on hand. 53 
Why i was that none of the immigrants foresaw 
the circumstances in vhich they were to be placed, 
is a question that has never been answered. I think, 
however, that it is possible to solve it. None of 
them realized the distance of the Willamette Valley 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. As Edwards wrote 
to Bacon, many imagined that all they had *o do after 
reaching Snake River was to embark upon its waters 
and float down to the mouth of the Coumbia.  In- 

5a McLoughlin had i in his ower to depart from the company's rule, and 
really did so. Ebberts, in his Trapper's Life, MS., 33-6, gives a broad sketch 
of he doctor's manner of dealing with and yielding to the American settlers, 
for which I have not room here. He was more often overruled than otherwise. 
 Sketch of Oregon, MS., 3. 
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warehouse at Champoeg, to purchase the crops of the 
French Canadians. This course led to the establish- 
ment of a store at Oregon City by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, which was placed in charge of Frank Erma- 
ringer; so it may be said that t)ettygrove added two 
stores to that infant metropolis. 
Mr Foster, from Maine, who also came from New 
York by the same ship which brought t)ettygrove 
to the Islands, remained for a year or two at Oregon 
City, but; finally settled sixteen miles up the Clack- 
areas ]iver, on the trail leading to the Dalles, his 
farm becoming a halting-place for the immigrants 
who took the Mount Hood road into the Wi]lamette 
Valley. 62 Mack, who was a Massachusetts man, had 
been in Pacific waters for several years, trading and 
whaling. Being by vocation a carpenter, he found 
ample employment at Oregon City for three or four 
years, after which he settled on a farm ten miles east 
of that place, but finally removed to Salem. 63 
About the first of September there arrived in the 

Victoria, from :New York," Captain John H. Spring, and from the Islands to 
the Columbia in the Fama, as above stated, the bark lying in the river oppo- 
site Yancouver for two weeks, and Pettygrove, who had come to Oregon 
prepared to find only oppression and hostility in all the acts of tlm fur com- 
pany's officers, was compelled to remain a guest of McLoughlin and Douglas 
until some means offered of getting his goods conveyed to Oregon City. Hav- 
ing at length secured the service of the company's little schooner used for 
navigating the Willamette, he embarked cargo and family, and repaired to 
McLoughlin's office to inquire to what extent he was indebted for the iavors 
extended to him. ' Show me your invoice,' said the doctor. I offered him a 
memorandum-book containing the number of packages shipped in the Fama 
from Honolulu. He looked it over, and remarked he could ' learn nothing 
from that.' I did not intend he should; and again asked for my bill cf 
expenses. He made me a very low bow, and said: ' We are happy to receive 
such men as you in our midst; we charge you nothing.' I felt so humiliated 
by my unjust suspicions and his generous conduct, that I would gladly have 
dropped into the ground out of s]ght.' When the doctor found Pettygrove 
bought beaver-skins to ship to New York, he offered him all they were 
worth in that market, giving him a draft on Canada at 25 per cent discount, 
which offer was accepted. In 1S46 McLoughlin asked Pettygrove to take his 
son David into partnership with him, to learn the American mode of business 
transactions, offering to furnish $20,000 capital as his portion of the partner- 
ship. This arrangement was finally made and continued for 2 years, when 
the firm was dissolved. 
2Honolulu, . I., Friend, Oct. 15, 1849. 
 Mack's Oregon, MS., 1-3. This manuscript deals only with the author's 
private affairs, the substance of which here appertaining is given in the above 
paragraph. It confirns in some particulars Pettygrove's Oregon in 18]].3, MS. 
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Columbia the brig Pallas, Captain Sylvester, from 
Newburyport, with a cargo of Indian goods consigned 
to Cushing and Company. In the brig came Edmund 
Sylvester, also of Maine, brother of the captain, who 
remained in Oregon, and assisted in building the first 
two houses in Portland. In 1846 he removed to 
Puget Sound,  and settled at Olympia, of which 
town he was one of the founders. 
It will be observed that those who came by sea 
were New Englanders. As the missionaries were all 
from New England and New York, they received these 
traders and sea-going people with a welcome warmer 
than that they extended to the western settlers. 
Their impression on the country was distinct. One 
class bought and sold, built mills, and speculated in 
any kind of property. The other, and now the larger 
class, cultivated the ground, opened roads, exercised 
an unbounded hospitality, and carried the world of 
politics on their shoulders. 
These items are found in Sylvester's Olympia, MS., 1-4, which treats 
principally of the early settlement and business of Puget Sound in a clear 
and comprehensive maner. This mnuscript is one of the nost valuable 
authorities on Washington Territory. Sylvester says that the brig took away 
300 or 400 barrels of salmon; also that his brother sold the Pallas at the 
Sandwich Islands to a purchaser from Mazatlan, to carry the United States 
nail between that port and the Islands. He does not say what became of 
the cargo, or whether it was on the route to Newburyport that she was sold, 
or on the return to the Columbia River with another cargo. All that is 
known is that the brig was lost, and that in 1845 CaptaiSylvester was in 
command of the Chenamus, which sailed from the Columbia River for New- 
buryport. The Chenamus never returned to Oregon after her voyage of 1845-6, 
of which I shall speak hereafter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS. 

CHARACTER OF THE IMMIGRATION OF 1843--THE LND LAW--OLD AD 
IEW" SETTLERS--ORGA_NIC LAWSPERSONNEL OF THE COEES-- 
ESGE OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEREVISION AND CORREION 
OF LEGISLATIVE ERRORSUDIC AFFRSHE BLSIGS OF LAND 
D THE BALLOTWLAMEE FALLS THE EAT OF GOVERNMENT-- 
THE QUESTION OF BOUDv--Lw RELATING TO MRIAGEIQUOR 
WLAVYNEGROES AND ULATTOESATTITUDE TOWED THE 
BRITISH FUR COMPYINDEPENDENCE OF OREGON. 

THE immigration of 1843 was composed of people 
of pronounced character, rudely arrogant and aggress- 
ive rather than tame and submissive. The poorest 
might claim the liberal grant of land offered by con- 
gress to actual settlers, while the leaders aspired to 
achievements no less than founding a state, and framing 
laws to govern it. If what had been already done 
.suited them, well; if not, they would undo, if strong 
enough. Hence immediately on arrival they were 
deeply interested in what had been done by the pro- 
visional government. They then discussed the laws 
passed by the legislative committee, the most impor- 
tant of which was the land law, whose objectionable 
parts were the proviso allowing the missions six miles 
square of land, and granting but twenty days to new 
settlers in which to record their claims, the old set- 
tlers having a year. 1 
This injurious discrimination against new-comers, 
joined to the greed of the missionaries, and the inti- 
 Grover's Or. Arcldves, 35. 
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marion given by Jason Lee, who met the immigration 
at the Dalles, that the Iethodist Mission intended to 
make the laws for the colonists, was sufficient to arouse 
the independent spirit of the western men, who had 
besides a liberal contempt for the close-fisted Yankee 
class to which most of the missionaries belonged.  
But the Methodist was of all the Protestant denomi- 
nations most popular on the vestern frontier, where 
zeal rather than intelligence contributed to the quali- 
fications of members; and among the immigration 
were many zealous Methodists. Obviously these were 
likely to indorse, or at least excuse and condone, any 
acts of the missionaries. 
But of the leading men few were hampered by this 
religious allegiance. Men of note amongst western 
communities, they possessed not only greater freedom 
from conventionalities than the ordinary New Eng- 
lander, but greater mental culture. By reason of 
their struggles with the hardships of pioneer life, not 
to mention that of their ancestors, they were often 
lacking in refinement of manner, and always in the 
polish which inherited ease imparts; but their ideas 
were bold, strong, and speculative, and their conver- 
sation, though sometimes bookish, was seldom pedantic, 
while their adventurous past furnished them with 
original matter of interest far beyond the ordinary 
topics of salons. That this was sb, and that they 
won the friendship and respect of the more regularly 
educated and trained gentlemen of the aristocratic 
Hudson's :Bay Company by their true manliness and 
evident talents, is a matter of history. 3 
If, then, some of the immigrants of 1843 affiliated 
at once with the Mission, others openly exhibited a 
regard and deference for the officers of the fur com- 
pany, which was in missionary eyes heretical and dan- 
gerous. There was still another class composed of 
those who had conscientiously opposed the formation 

 Sylvester's Oly,pia, MS., 3. 
 Crat:ford's ]lissionaries, MS., 17. 
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Tualatin district; A. L. Lovejoy, from the Clackamas 
district; and Daniel Waldo, T. D. Kaiser, and Robert 
Newell, from the Champoeg district. Yamhill dis- 
trict was not represented. The reader is already 
acquainted with most of these men. Bailey had bee] 
in Oregon since 1835. He was of English birth and 
liberal education, though of rude experience, and was 
well adapted to the position. 5 Osborne Russell was a 
native of Maine, had been several years in the moun- 
tains with the fur companies, and was of known 
integrity, 6 and was well fitted to represent the con- 
servative and moral element of colonial society. :P. G. 
Stewart was one of the immigration of 1843, a jeweller, 
of fair education, a calm, dispassionate, and thoughtful 
man, deliberate, and careful of the interests of the 
independent and energetic pioneers who made broad 
the road to Oregon with laden wagons and lowing 
herds. 
The imperfect laws of Oregon made no provision 
for the mode of conductiug elections, except by adopt- 
ing the laws of Iowa, with which the people were not 
familiar. Two thirds of the voters were of the late 
immigration, and had had neither time nor opportu- 
nity to become informed regarding the requirements 
of their duties as officers of the election. Hence those 
first regularly elected to the legislature of Oregon 
received no credentials as members of that body. 
But there was no disposition on the part of any to 
dispute their election; and they met on the 18th of 
June, at Oregon City, in the residence of Felix Hath- 
away, where they immediately organized for work by 
taking an oath to support the laws of Oregon, and 
faithfully to discharge their duties. McCarver was 
chosen speaker of the house, and Burnett acted as 

s_hriles ' Reg., lxvii. 339. 
s Says Burnett: ' All his comrades agreed that he never lost his virtuous 
habits, but always remained true to his principles. He was never married. 
He is a man of education and refined feelings. After the discovery of gold he 
came to the mines, and has been engaged in mining in El Dorado County ever 
since.' Bur.ett's Rec., 161-2. 
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secretary in the absence of J. E. Long. 7 The mes- 
sage of the executive committee was then read. 8 
7 Dr John E. Long was born in England and bred to the profession of 
medicine. I-Ie immigrated to the United States in 1833, and to Oregon in 1843. 
He was a. member of the Catholic church of Oregon City, but at the same 
time was a firm supporter of the provisional government. He was drowned or 
killed June 21, 1846, by a fall from his horse, which becme unmanageable 
at a ford of the Clackamas River, throwing him into the stream. Or. Spectator, 
July 9, 1846. 
8 To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly of Oregon Territory--Gem 
tlemen: As . rising colony, under no immediato external control or civil 
protection, we have abundant reason for rendering up our thanks to the 
Great Ruler of the Universe for his parental care and protection over us, 
from the first entrance into this country unto the present day. And it be- 
comes us humbly to acknowledge our dependence on him as our protector 
and preserver, and implore a continuance of his care and watchfulness over 
us, and wisdom to direct us in the discharge of the duties devolving upon us. 
This country has been populated by powerful Indian tribes, but it has pleased 
the great disposer of human events to reduce them to a mere shazlow of their 
former greatness, thus removing the chief obstruction to the entrance of civili- 
zation, and opening a way for the introduction of Christianity where igno- 
rance and idolatry have reigned uncontrolled for many ages. There have 
perhaps been few colonies planted in :North America under the same circum- 
stances in which the present settlers of this territory are placed. We are 
situated in . portion of country remote from civilized nations, among the few 
remaining savages who are the original proprietors of the soft. The country 
is claimed by two powerful, civilized, and enlightened nations, proud of their 
national liberties, and jealous of their respective rights and privileges. It 
is obvious tha these claims must be adjusted, and the soft purchased from 
the original proprietors, previous to any right being conferred upon the 
citizens of those governments, relative to the cultivation of lands in this Ter- 
ritory. The government of Great Britain has never publicly extended her 
claim so far south as to include the lands now under cultivation in this colony. 
But . treaty now exists between that government and the United States, 
giving to either party the right of mutual occupancy of this Territory in 
relation to the Indian traxle. The United Statos have held out inducements 
to their citizens, and indirectly encouraged the settlement of this country by 
them. Consequently we are now improving the country by their consent, 
but without their protection; and it is self-evident that every community 
have a righ to make laws for their mutual benefit and protection, where no 
law exists. It was under these impressions that the settlers in this Territory 
established a form of government last year, and adopted such rules and 
regulations as were at that time deemed necessary for the protection and 
prosperity of the colony. These regulations were so constructed as to be 
altered or amended by a legislative assenbly, whose members were to be 
chosen by the people, annually, until such time as the government of the 
United States shall extend their jurisdiction over the Territory. At the time 
of our organization it was expected that the United States would have 
taken possession of the country before this time, but a year has rolled 
around, and there appears little or no prospect of aid from that quarter, con- 
sequently we are yet left on our own resources for protection. In view of 
the present state of affairs, gentlemen of the assembly, we would recommend 
to your consideration the adoption of some measures for a more thorough 
organization. Also to take into consideration the propriety of laying a light 
tax for the support of government. Ve would also recommend to your con- 
sideration the propriety of vesting the executive power in one person; and the 
impropriety of vesting the power of supreme, probate, and district judges in 
onpe-rson} and the ecess-ity of having au individual judge for each court. 
We would recommend that such of the laws of Iowa as have been or may be 
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It is not surprising that there should be those who 
regarded the existing organization as imperfect. The 
organic laws, however ably drawn, had clearly been 
framed by one not versed in law; and while the com- 
pact, notwithstanding the looseness of its provisions, 
might be kept by the few who were in the country 
at the time of its adoption, and who were accompanied 
to govern themselves without law, it was likely to fail 
of its object with the addition of several hundred 
persons annually from all parts of the United States 
and the world. So, at least, the executive colnmittee 
had decided, and they threw upon the legislative com- 
mittee the ungrateful task of casting a doubt Oll what 
the friends of the original organization thought good 
and sufficient, by ask.ng theln to remodel the most 
important portions of that work. 

adopted, be so anended as to suit the circumstances of the country. That 
the militia law be so amended that nilitary officers hold their commission 
during good behavior, and that each company shall have the privilege of 
electing their own officers, at such time and place as they shall think fit, ex- 
cepting the days of annual review; aud that such poions of the nilitia law 
of Iowa be adopted as will suit all the circumstances of our nfilitary organiza- 
tion. We would reconmend that the first article of the land law be so 
amended as to require that sone permanent improvement be maxle on a claim 
before recording, and that such improvement be designated on record, with 
such other regulations relative to land claims, as, in the opinion of this 
assenbly, will be nmst beneficial to the interests of the public. We would 
recomnend that the fourth article of the laud law be repealed, as it is con- 
sidered detrimental to the interests of the conmunity. We would recon- 
mend that connnissionars be appointed to locate roads, in such places as this 
assembly shall deem necessary for the interests of the public, and that a law 
be enacted for the purpose of establishing ferries at different thoroughfares 
crossing the Willanette River. We reconnnend the encouragenent of the 
means of education, as fa" as our linited circumstances will allow. We 
would also recomnend that the laws of Iowa be taken into consideration, 
concerning blacks and mulattoes, and that a law be euacted for the punish- 
nent of offenders inciting the Indians against the whites, and regulating the 
intercourse of the whites anong the Indians of this colony. And in con- 
clusion, we desire to inpress upon your minds, that although the colony is 
small, and its resources feeble, yet the life, rights, and liberties of an indi- 
vidual here are of equal value to him as to one in the city of Washington 
or London. And it is a duty which devolves on you, and on us, to use as 
nuch discretion, vigilance, and caution in maturing and mlopting measures 
for promoting the interests of this little colony, as if we expected our names 
and acts would be enrolled in the pages of history, or inscribed on pillars of 
stone, when our day and generation shall have passed away. 
Willanette Falls, June 18, 1844. P.G. STEWART, 
0. RUSSELL, 
V. J. BAILEY, 
Executive Conmittee. 
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before further legislation could take place. As the 
organic law then stood, it was either all constitution 
or all stutute. No mode of amendment having been 
provided, if the organic law was in fact the constitu - 
tion of Oregon, to amend it would be revolutionary; 
and unless it could be considered as statutory, and 
amended or appealed, there was nothing for a legisla- 
tive committee to do. Under these circumstances it 
was decided to consider the laws in the light of stat- 
utes, and without altering the spirit or intent of that 
portion which might be understood to be fundamental, 
to remodel the remainder where they could be iln- 
proved. 
Accordingly on the 27th of June an act was passed 
"regulating the executive power, the judiciary, and 
for other purposes." The reader already knovs that 
the expedient of a triumvirate had been adopted, not 
because it was considered a form of executive power 
most efficient by the first committee, but to avoid a 
division by rival candidates which would have defeated 
the organization. No such necessity now existed; 
therefore the judiciary act just mentioned vested the 
gubernatorial power in a single person to be elected at 
the next annual election, and to hold his office for a 
term of two years, with a salary of 8300 per annum. 
The legislative power was vested in a house of repre- 
sentatives consisting of thirteen members; nine being 
thought too few in proportion to the increased popu- 
lation. 
By the organic law the judicial power was vested 
in a supreme court, consisting of a judge and two jus- 
tices of the peace; and in a probate and justice court. 
By this peculiar combination of jurisdictions, should 
a decision be made by a najority, the two justices 
could overrule the supreme judge, or if a unanimous 
verdict should be required, a disagreement would de- 
feat any decision. The judiciary act of 1844 vested 
the judicial power in circuit courts and justices of the 
peace, and provided for the election of one judge, 
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with probate powers, whose duty it should be to hold 
two terms of court, annually, in each county, at such 
times and places as the law should direct. It like- 
wise established the duties of clerk, recorder, sheriff, 
and justices of the peace. 
One of the conditions insisted on by the old colo- 
nists in consenting to a govermnent organization was 
that they should not be taxed. But the committee 
of 1844 believed that no eiicient and regular govern- 
ment could be sustained vithout a revenue; that no 
revenue could be had without taxation; and no taxa- 
tion could be enforced unless the majority were satis- 
fled with the government. The great majority would 
not support the organization unless convinced that 
they were receiving an equivalent in the form of pro- 
tection, and it was a perplexing question how to secure 
the support of law-abiding men. 1 The legislative com- 
mittee remembered, however, that Americans prize 
above a.ll things the possession of land, and the priv- 
ilege of the ballot, and shaped their course accord- 
ingly. The ways and neans act in its fourth section 
provided that any person refusing to pay taxes should 
have no benefit from the laws of Oregon, and should 
be disqualified from voting. Thus by outlaving those 
who refused to support the government, the people 
began to consider its value to them, and few vere 
willing to forego its assistance in preventing trespass 
or collecting debts. Nor did many desire to be de- 
prived of the ballot. 13 
The land law of 1843 was repealed and another 
passed in its place. By the first, any person of any 
age, sex, or race could hold a land claim, while by the 

12 This refers as much to the Canadians, who were law-abiding, as to the 
American colonists. Says Brown, |Villamette Valley, MS., 31-2, the ' Amer- 
icans played a pretty sharp game on the British subjects to bring them into 
the organization of this government.' 
3 The ways and means act called for a tax of one eighth of one per cen 
upon the fair valuation of all merchandise brought into the country for sale; 
on all improvements in town lots; on mills, pleasure-carriages, clocks, watches, 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs; and every white voter must pay a poll tax 
of 50 cents. The sheriff wasmade collector of the revenue, for which he re- 
ceived l0 per cent for all moneys received. Bunett's Recollections, 205. 
HIST. OR., VOL. I. 28 
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law of 1844 the conditions were narrowed. Only free 
men over eighteen years of age, who would be entitled " 
to vote if of lawful age, and widows, could legally claim 
six hundred and forty acres. The claimant must take 
his land in a square or oblong form, and must begiu 
improvements within two months from the time of 
location with the intention of occupying. Yet a boy 
under eighteen, if married, might hold land; and all 
claimants might own town lots in addition to their 
acres. The custom of recording claims was dispensed 
with as being of doubtful privilege, the country being 
unsurveyed, and involving as it would oftentimes a 
long journey. :By an act passed at the second session 
of the committee in December, the word 'occupancy' 
was made to mean actual residence by the owner or 
his agent. The second act also authorized taking six 
hundred acres of prairie and forty acres of timbered 
land, not contiguous. 1)a:tnership claims were also 
allowed of double the usual amount, to be held for one 
year by improvements upon either half; or longer, if 
both halves were improved within the year. All per- 
sons complying with the law were deemed in actual 
possession, and if supporting the government, had 
the remedy of forcible entry and detainer, and action 
against trespass. 14 
These were certainly improvements in the land law. 
:But the great change aimed at by the legislative com- 
mittee, and desired by- the people, was to forbid the 
right of missions to hold thirty-six sections of land, 
thus repeating the practice of land monopoly by the 
Catholic missionaries in California. As a whole, we 
may be very sure that the repeal of the law of 1843 
met with general approval from both the old and new 
colonists, the missionary element only excepted. 1 The 

nOr. Laws, 1815--9, 72, 77-8; ttines' Or. Hst., 433; Greenhow's Hist. 
a Chaxles E. Pickett, an emigrant of 1843 to Oregon, but for many years 
subsequently a resident of California, published in 1877 a pamphlet entitled 
The Paris Exposition and Other Expoions, in which he asserts his claim to 
the distinction of having been one of the first to denounce the mission mono- 
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law of 1844 placed the missions on the same footing 
with other claimants. It also ignored the issues be- 
tween McLoughlin, and Lee and Waller, with regard 
to the proprietorship of Oregon City. 

The seat of government was established by law at 
Oregon City, called in the act Willamette Falls, after 
the custom of the early American settlers. The an- 
nual meting of the legislature was fixed for the fourth 
Tuesday in June. An act was passed fixing the time 
of holding courts in the several districts,-and another 
regulating the salaries of the officers. On petition of 
J. L. 1)arrish, a new district called Clatsop was estab- 
lished, of the extent of which there is no information. 16 
It will be remembered that the whole territory of 
Oregon was divided into five districts by the com- 
mittee of 1843, but in language so vague that a 
strict constructionist would be in doubt as to whether 
the country north of the Columbia was included. 
The committee of 1844 confined the jurisdiction of 
the provisional government to the south side of the 
Columbia, by an act making that stream the northern 
line of the several counties. 1 
This action was susceptible of two interpretations. 
It might mean that they abandoned the country north 
of the Columbia to the British government, or it 
might indicate to the Hudson's :Bay Company that 
its servants were excluded from participation in the 
benefits of the organization. If the latter, it was 
more powerful to influence the company than the law 
oly, and to enforce his views by taking a claim on the tract reserved by the 
]Iethodists. These articles were first published in the '. F. Examiner, :Nov. 
1877. 
A compilation was made in 1853 of The Laws of Oregon from 1843 to 
189, incomplete and carelessly done. It is, however, with thanks that the 
historian accepts so much of a guide to the acts of the temporary govermnent 
of Oregon. Previously the only printed code was a volume of Iowa laws of 
1838. It was brought to Or. in 1843, and furnished the laws adopted in 1844. 
It was called the 'blue book,' and was bound in blue boards. In 1845 the 
larger revised statutes of Iowa, of 1843, found their way to Or., also in blue cov- 
ers, and were partially adopted in 1849. This volume became the ' blue book,' 
and the first the ' little blue book,' of Or. legislators. Letters qf M. P. Deady. 
 Or. Laws, 18/t3-9, 74. 
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corporal punishment on all of eighteen years of age, 
or more, who had not left the territory within two 
years after the passage of the act. But finding this 
law to conflict with the spirit of free institutions in 
too great a degree, it was amended at the December 
session by repealing the sections making whipping the 
punishment for remaining in the country, and susbti- 
tuting one requiring the arrest of such contumacious 
negroes, their trial before a justice of the peace, and 
if convicted, the hiring of the offenders to the person 
who should give bond to remove them out of the ter- 
ritory within the shortest space of time, paying himself 
out of their services. The law was in any case inop- 
erative for two years, during which time such changes 
had occurred in the territory as to do away with the 
motive for enforcing it. 
_At the December session an act was passed for 
erecting a jail at Oregon City with money from the 
estate of Ewing Young; the executive committee 
being required to appoint an administrator to close up 
the business of the estate, and collect debts due to it; 
and the government being pledged to pay all money 
so received to the lawful heirs of Young whenever 

into Oregon, the owners of such slaves respectively shall have the erm of 3 
years from the introduction of such slaves to remove them out of the country. 
Sec. 3. That if such owners of slaves shall neglect or refuse o remove such 
slaves from the country within the time specified in the preceding section, 
such slaves shall be free. Sec. 4. That when any free negro or mulatto shall 
have come to Oregon, he or she, as the case may be, if of the age of 18 or 
upwards, shall remove from the country within the term of 2 years for 
males, and 3 for females, from the passage of this act; and that if any free 
negro or mulatto shall hereafter come o Oregon, if of the age aforesaid, he or 
she shall quit and leave the country within the term of 2 years for males, 
and 3 years for females, from his or her arrival in the country. Sec. 5. 
That if such free negro or mulatto be under the age aforesaid, the terms of 
time specified in the preceding section shall begin to run when he or she shall 
arrive at such age. Sec. 6. That if any such free negro or mulatto shall fail 
to quit the country, as required by this act, he or she may be arrested upon a 
warrant issued by some justice of the peace, and if guilty on trial before such 
justice, shall receive upon his or her bare back not less than 20 nor more 
than 39 stripes, to be inflicted by the constable of the proper county. Sec. 7. 
That if any free negro or mulatto shall fail to quit the country within the term 
of 6 months after receiving such stripes, he or she shall again receive the 
same punishment once in every 6 months, until he or she shall quit the 
country. Sc. 8. That when any slave shall obtain his or her freedom, the 
terms specified in the 4th section shall begin o run from the time when such 
freedom shall be obtained.' 
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The judiciary repor of 1843, in defining the pow- 
ers of" the executive committee, gave them authority 
to "recommend such laws as they might consider 
necessary, to the representatives of the people, for their 
action ;" and they had, at the opening of the second 
session, recommended to the representatives to make 
provision for framing and adopting a constitution for 
Oregon previous to the next annual election on the 
first Tuesday in June. Accordingly an act was passed 
to provide for holding a constitutional convention, 
requiring the executive committee to notify the in- 
habitants of" all the counties that they should at the 
next annual election give their votes for or against 
the call for a convention to frame a constitution, and 
notify the legislative committee elected of the result. 
This act, in which both committees elected by the 
people were agreed, was unfavorably commented upon 
by certain friends of the original organic law, as a 
movement toward an independent government. Ap- 
plegate expressed the opinion that the changes made 
in the mode of administration were unnecessary for the 
short time the provisional government was expected 
to last.  
Two of the executive committee, I think, leaned 
toward independent govermnent, and they were 
amor.g those who had been longest in the country. 
This was hinted in the message of June signed by 
the whole committee, 4 though bearing the impress 
of but one author.  The second message explains 
that adjournment to December was made in the ex- 
pectation of receiving some information from the 
United States relative to the adjustment of claims 
with Great Britain. When this fact is taken into 
consideration, and that no satisfactory intelligence had 
been obtained of such settlement, the coloring given 
to the acts passed in December is such as to justify 

 Vews of Hi.tory, MS., 41. 
t The message of December was signed only by lussell and SSewar. 
s Buruett says, ' I think Russell wrote the message,' but this is simply 
opinion. 
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an opinion that there was a determination to perfect. 
as rapidly as possible a government which would be 
able to cope with the exigencies to which it was liable 
to be subjected. -6 In advising the adoption of a con- 
stitution, the writer of the message used this lan- 
guage: "It should be constructed in such a manner 
as would best suit the ]ocal situation of the country, 
and promote the general interests of the citizens, 
without interfering with the real or pretended rights 
of the United States or Great :Britain, except when 
the protection of life and property actually require it." 
The legislative committee, by calling for the votes of 
the people upon a constitutional convention, may have 
been feeling their way toward what the future had in 
store for them, without meriting much opprobrium. 
It is noteworthy, however, that at the first session 
Lovejoy moved to strike the word 'territory' out of 
the journal of legislative proceedings. This might 
mean that the legislative committee did not wish the 
country to be considered a territory of the United 
States, or that in their estimation it was not such at 
present. An attempt was made in the legislature of 
1845 to establish the name Oregon Territory, but it, 
was never adopted until the boundary was determined 
and the question of sovereignty set at rest. Again, 
in the judiciary act, the nineteenth article of the 
organic law is repealed, the same being a resolution 
that a committee should be appointed to "draw up a 
digest of the doings of the people of this territory, 
with regard to an organization, and transmit the same 
to the United States government for their informa- 
tion." That committee, consisting of Lee, Hines, 
and Walker, never informed the government of the 
organization, nor did the legislative conmittee of 1844. 
It vas not until 1845 that congress vas notified that 
Oregon enjoyed a govermnent in which the United 
McLoughlin wrote to Alexander Simpson under date of :Nov. 1844: 
'They declare that, if in ten years the boundary is not settled, they will 
erect themselves into an independent state.' This refers to the colonists a 
large. See i.,pso,'s Or. Ter. Claimers, 41. 
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was worse than that of 1843, for the reason that there 
had not been time for the country to recover from the 
draft upon its resources made the year previous. 
Thanks to the fertility of the soil, and to the good 
judgment of M:cLoughlin in encouraging farming, 
there was food enough for all, though many lived on 
short rations rather than to incur debt. :But the great 
want of the new-comers was clothing. All the goods 
in the several stores had long bee11 exhausted; even 
at Vancouver there was no stock on hand except the 
reserved cargo, which was not opened when the im- 
migration arrived. '7 Clothing was made by putting 
piece to piece without regard to color or texture; and 
moccasons, which took the place of boots and shoes, 
were the almost universal foot-covering. A tannery 
had been begun in the summer, in the neighborhood 
of :Burnett's farm, but the autumn supply of leather, 
besides being inadequate, was only half tanned, and 
had a raw streak in the centre. 
This destitution, while there was a year's supply in 
the warehouses at Vancouver, occasioned complaints 
on the part of the less reasonable of the immigrants, 
who were unable to see why they should not receive 
as many favors from the Hudson's :Bay Company as 
those of the previous year had had, under the same 
circumstances. McLoughlin had, with his usual 
sagacity, foreseen that there would be this feeling', 
and while prepared to defend the company's property 
from pillage in case of a collision with the immigrants, 
sought by every means to cultivate a friendly feeling. 
2; lIinto describes his costume when he went to Vancouver to receive the 
boat and cargo which he took up the Columbia. His pantaloons were ripped 
up to the knees; he had no coat, having worn out the one he started with;  
blanket obtained at Vancouver was doubled across hi shoulders over a string. 
His feet were nearly bare, and became quite so before he returned from his 
expedition. Into's Female Pioneering, IS., 18, 19. Mrs Minto says: ' There 
was but one bolt of calico in the whole of Oregon that we could hear of, and 
that was at Astoria... The next summer my sister and I gathered a barrel of 
cranberries and sent them to Oregon City, and got a little blue drilling which 
made us a covering.' Id., 10. The dearth of goods affected all classes. Parrish 
says that in 1844 he wore an old coat which he brought from :New York in 
1839, and pantaloons made of English duffle, ' a kind of coarse cloth similar to 
our horse-blankets,' with a buckskin vest and moccasons. Id., 20. 
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were not prepared to make until instructed by the 
British government to do so. 
McLoughlin was very desirous that the immigra- 
tion should find homes south of the Columbia :River; 
first, because he believed that was their proper place 
of settlement, under an American form of govern- 
ment; but principally, as he alleged, because contact 
with the free and independent frontier men would 
destroy the spirit of obedience for which the com- 
pany's servants were remarkable, and on which the 
success and prosperity of the company depended. 
To his great dissatisfaction, a considerable number 
encamped for the winter at Washougal, about seven- 
teen miles above Vancouver, on the north bank of 
the river. They were some of those most thoroughly 
imbued with the ]3entonian idea of American pro- 
prietorship, and soon found means of expressing that 
idea according to their several natures. 
Elwood Evans states that Michael T. Simmons 
and his company, who were among those at Washou- 
gal, had first designed to settle in the :Rogue :River 
Valley; but that finding McLoughlin anxious to have 
the Americans settle on the south side of the Columbia, 
determined to locate himself and company on the north 
side of the river. According to Evans, who had 
means of obtaining his information from Simmons 
himself, the latter, after deciding to take a look at the 
Puget Sound region, applied to McLoughlin to furnish 
his family winter quarters in the fort; the reques 
was refused unless he would agree to live on the 
south side of the river--a promise which Simmons 
would not give. A cabin outside the fort was finally 
obtained, and his family established in its shelter, when 
Simmons set out for Puget Sound, accompanied by 
Henry Wil]iamson, Henry, James, and John Owens, 
and James Lewis. They proceeded no farther than 
the forks of the Cowlitz :River, sixteen miles north of 
the Columbia, when finding their provisions becoming 
exhausted, and the journey excessively difficult, owing 
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turbed in the possession of the land he would "burn 
the finest building in Oregon," which was thought to 
mean that he would set fire to the fort. Finding that 
the young men would not yield, and irritated beyond 
measure, McLoughlin then declared if Williamson, 
who seems to have been regarded as the principal in 
the case. persisted in building there, he should be 
obliged to use force in preventing him; but offered, 
he would choose a location somewhere else, away from 
any of the company's posts, to assist him in establish- 
ing himselt; saying, as a reason for desiring his re- 
moval, that it was necessary to good order and 
discipline that their servants should be isolated from 
the settlements. Williamson, however, disclaimed 
any responsibility for the conduct of the company's 
servants, or any desire to influence them; and asserted 
his ability to get on without the assistance offered 
him, as well as his right, as an American citizen, to 
settle upon any unoccupied land in Oregon. Upon 
this, Chief Factor Douglas, justice of the peace 
under the Canadian laws, threatened to place him in 
irons and send him to York factory for trial; where- 
upon Williamson retorted, "You will have to send me 
farther north than Hudson Bay to place me beyond 
the reach of the United States government ''3 with 
which challenge the interview terminated. 33 
Immediately after, McLoughlin and Douglas ad- 
dressed a circular to the citizens of Oregon, in which 
they recited the case of Williamson, and stated their 
position. The settlement was made at Vancouver 
under a license and a treaty which gave them the 
right to occupy as much land as they required for the 
operation of their business. They had opened roads, 
and made other improvements at great expense; no 

 :lIinto's Early Days, MS., 28-9, 
zz Vhite sys he hnd n privnte interview with ,Villinmson nnd Aldermnn, 
' which resulted in n suspension of hostilities for the present.' Officinl re- 
port, in Ten Years in Or., 52. I think he did 11 he could to preserve the 
pence in these threntening times. In his nxiety he wrote to the secretry of 
wnr that too grent n portion of the populntion cme from the western strifes 
'for one moment's snfety in our present condition.' Cotcise t'iew, MS., 53. 
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ican citizen upon the premises of the :British company; 
expressed pleasure at learning that Williamsoa had 
finMly desisted; 35 and thanked McLoughlin for his 
"kind and candid 1harmer" of treating a "breach of 
the laws of the United States, by setting at naug'ht 
her 1host solemn treaties with Great :Britain." They 
promised to use every exertion to put down causes of 
disturbance, and reciprocated the desire for a contin- 
uance of the amicable intercourse which had hereto- 
ibre existed, which they would endeavor to promote 
"until the United States shall extend its jurisdiction 
over us, and our authority ceases to exist." 
The admissions made in the answer of the execu- 
tive committee were not pleasing to the majority o 
the Americms in the country, who contended, as did 
Williamson, that the treaty gave no vested rights, as 
neither the sovereignty of the soil nor the boundary 
line was determined, and joint occupancy left all free 
to go wherever they desired. Solne of the more cre- 
ful and conservative argued that joint occupancy did 
not mean the occupancy of the same place by both 
nations, but only the equal privilege of settling where 
they would not interfere with each other, the first 
party in possession being entitled to hold until the 
question of sovereignty was settled. The affair gave 
rise to much discussion, not only among Americans 
themselves, but between Americans and the gentle- 
ln.en of the British company; and while the argu- 
ments were conducted with courtesy, and each side 
was able to learn something from the other, which 
softened the arrogance of national pride and preten- 
sions, the nmin question of difference--the propriety 
of making the Columbia ]River practically a boundary 
so long as the sovereignty of the country renmined 
undecided--continued to agitate the ned-comers, and 
to interest every inhabitant of Oregon. 
Mr Applegate, commenting on the relative posi- 
tions of the American and :British debaters, has said 
 A second letter informed thegn that Williamson hd withdrawn. 
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those came in the brig Chenamus, Captain Couch, from 
Newburyport, to the Hawaiian Islands, and thence to 

Hunt, Norris Hmnphrey, Jacob Halmner, John Inyard, Abraham Inyard, 
Peter Inyard, William R. Johnson, James Johnson, Thomas Jeffries, Daniel 
Johnson, James Johnson, David Johnson, John R. Jackson, Gabriel Jones, 
John H. P. Jackson, David Jenkins,Villis Jenkins, Henry C. Jenkins, William 
Jenkins, David Kindred, Charles Kerbs, Bartholomew Kindred, John Kin- 
dred, Alexander Kirk, Daniel D. Kinsey, Barton B. Lee, James Loomis, John 
Lousenaute, Charles Lewis, William Morgan, Theophilus Magruder, Ed. B. 
Magruder, John Iinto, Robert Miller, Elisha McDaniel, Joshua McDaniel, 
James V. Marshall, Lafayette Moreland, Elisha McDaniel, -ehemiah Martin, 
Samuel McSwain, Westly Mulkey, J. Mulkey, Luke Mulkey, P. P. Mulkey, 
Murray, Mudgett, Murphy (father and four sons), John Martin, Dennis 
Martin, J. McKinley, IcMahan, James McAllister, R. W. Morrison, Michael 
Moor, James Montgomery, John Nichols, Frank Nichols, Benjalnin Nichols, 
George eal, Attey eal, Calvin eal, Robert eal, Alexander Neal, Peter 
Neal, George :Nelson, Cyrus S. elson, Richard Owe, Ruel Owless, Johu 
Owens, Henry Owens, James Owens, R. Olds, John Owens, Patrick O'Con- 
her, Priest, Joseph Parrott, Wfllian Prater, Theodore Prater, Joel Perkins, 
sen., Joel Perkins, jun., John Perkins, E. E. Parrish, Gabriel Parrish, Samuel 
Packwood, William Packwood, R. K. Payne, Eben Pettie, Amab Pettie, 
David Parker, Jeremiah Rowland, Levi L. Rowland, Benj. M. Robinson, 
' Mountain' Robinson, Roberts, Mac Rice, Parton Rice, 'Fatty' Robimon, 
Ramsey, Villard H. Rees, Rice, Robbin {colored),Ramsdell, Jackson Shelton, 
William Sebring, Springer, Henry Saffron, William Smith, Vincent Snelling, 
Benjamin Snelling, James Stewart, William Saunders, James B. Stephens, J. 
S. Smith, Charles Smith, Peter Smith, William Shaw, Joshua Shaw, A. R. C. 
Shaw, Washington Shaw, Thomas C. Shaw, B. F. Shaw, Texas Smith, Sager, 
Chaxles Saxton, Scott {colored), Snooks, Noyes Smith, Levi Scott, John Scott, 
Joseph W. Scott, Willialn Scott, John A. Stoughton, Franklin Sears, Stephens, 
John Sullivan, Sullivan, Michael T. Simnons, Seyburn P. Thornton, John 
Travers, John Thorp, .Alvin E. Thorp, Theodore Thorp, Long Tucker, Cooper 
Y. Trues, O. S. Tholnas, Iortimer Thorp, Milton Thorp, Benjamin Tucker, Dr 
Townsend, Thomas M. Vance, George Vaunch, Williams, Harrison Wright, 
Richard Woodcock, James Walker, sen., James Valker, jun., Robert Walker, 
Poe Willialns, Thomas W'erner, Janes Welch, Henry Williamson, Joseph 
Watt, M. M. Warnsbough, Sanuel Walker, William Wilson, 
Samuel Packwood and William Packwood, brothers, emigrated from 
Missouri in 1844. They were two of a family of fifteen children, eight of 
whom were sons of Elisha Packwood of Patrick County, Virginia. In 1819 
the father removed to Indiana, and in 1834 to Missouri. Seven of the eight 
sons and two of their seve sisters emigrated to the Pacific coast, but not all 
in the salne year. Of Samuel I know nothing except that he cane to Ore- 
gon. William was born in Patrick County, Virginia, in 1813, and removed 
with the fanily to Missouri. After reaching Oregon he remained in the 
Villamette Valley until 1847, when he removed to Puget Sound, and settled 
on the isqually River, being the first boafide American settler north of 
Olympia. Others of the Packwood family emigrated to Oregon in 1845, and 
will be noticed hereafter. A few names of women have been added to the 
roll: Mrs V'. M. Case, Miss Amanda Thorp, Mrs Benj. Tucker, Miss Eliza 
Snelling, Miss Henrietta Gilliam, Mrs Vincent Snelling, Mrs Herman Hig- 
gins, Mrs Jacob Hammer, hlrs Joshua Shaw, Mrs D. Johnson, all of whom 
were in Major Thorp's company. Mrs McDaniel, Jenny Fuller, and the 
families before referred to, namely, Morrison, Jackson, Simmons, McAllister, 
Kindred, Jones, Shaw, are all who have been mentioned. There are the 
names of two negro women, Eliza and Hannah, put dow on the roll, in 
Or. Pioneer Assoc., Tras., 1876, 40-2. 
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missionary republic. Before its laws, which were 
voted upon by the organizers, who called themselves 
the people, although they represented no more than a 
majority of two over those who did not desire a code, 
could have a trial, there appeared in the country an 
overwhelming number of bold, free, independent men, 
who acknowledged no a, uthority, either commercial or 
religious, who found the missionary republic too con- 
tracted to suit their views, and who proposed, if they 
were to live under its laws, to modify them according 
to their requirements. Hence a legislative committee 
without a missionary in it, and only two of the old 
colonists. I have shown how they, while greatly 
improving upon the legislation of their predecessors, 
leaned tovard an independent republic, by neglecting 
to submit their code to the vote of the people, and by 
attempting to secure a call for a constitutional conven- 
tion. Against such a tendency the patriotism of the 
western men rebelled. 
Meetings were held in the most populous districts, 
from which delegates were chosen to a convention 
appointed to meet at Champoeg April 8, 1845, for the 
choice of candidates for governor, supreme judge, and 
other officers. One good effect of the code of 1844 
was, that it had driven the Canadians to unite with 
the Americans in the government organization, as 
unless they did so their lands could not be protected. 
It was therefore at the house of a French settler that 
the convention of delegates met.  
Although there were but two prominent parties, 
the American and the independent, the latter includ- 
ing the Canadians and those who desired a constitu- 
tion,  there were four candidates, A. L. Lovejoy, 
George Abernethy, Osborne Russell, and W. J. 
Bailey. Lovejoy and Russell represented the two 
parties before mentioned, and A bernethy the Mission. 

 Cl!lrnan's DimT, MS., 98; }IcLougldin's Private Papers, MS., 2d ser., 14. 
s White sys: 'Mny re fvorble to the doption of  constitution... 
This being the most enlightened view, nd meeting with little opposition, I 
m of opinion it will prevail.' Concise View, 55 
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Bailey, who was known to lean toward independence, 
yet was also of the old missionary fraternity, belonged 
to no particular party. In convention Lovejoy re- 
ceived the greater number of votes, the Americans 
being in the majority. But before the election, the 
independents, having no hope of securing tlmir choice, 
and not liking to see Lovejoy elected, went over to 
Abernethy,  who thus became governor, although at 
the time he was on a visit to the Sandwich Islands.  
One of the principles of the American party was 
that the organic law of 1843 was the law of the coun- 
try until the people had voted upon the amendments 
of 1844; because, as they contended, the people had 
not yet resigned the law-making power. This oppo- 
sition strengthened the independents somewhat, who 
could find many who favored the new code. But 
when it came to the election of the legislature, it 
was found that no known independents were invested 
with legislative power. That there were many who 
favored the call for a convention was proven by the 
fact that the majority against it was only ninety-three, 
or about two to one, according to the voting census 
of 1844.  
The legistators elect from Champoeg County  were 
Robert Newell, J. M. Garrison, M. G. Foisy, Barton 
Lee; from Clackamas County, H. A. G. Lee, William 
It. Gray, Hiram Straight;from Tualatin County, M. 

 Froln the fact that there were no newspapers in Oregon at this tine, it is 
difficult to get a clear return of the election, but I learn from other sources 
that J. W. Nesmith was elected judge, and Frank Ermatinger treasurer. 
Ermatinger's election was the welcoming hand to the Hudson's Bay Company. 
a Mr Applegate says that Albernethy headed the Anerican ticket called by 
its adversaries 'missionary.' Views of Hist., MS., 44. But I have followed 
Gray, who, in this instance, clearly shows the cause which defeated the can- 
didate of the convention. Both Russell and Bailey would prefer Abernethy 
to one of the new and aggressive men of the imnigrations, and their influ- 
ence, combined with that of the Mission which also announced its candidates 
as American, elected him. 
e Or. Archives, MS., 51. 
7 It will be observed that the word ' county' had been substituted for dis- 
trict. This usage was introduced by the committee of 1844; but the legis- 
lature of 1845 passed an act authorizing the change. Or. Laws, 18]-9, 35 
In thesame mnner the phrase 'legislative committee" wa altered to 'legis- 
lature,' though there were those who objected to both changes. 
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McCarver, Isaac W. Smith, David Hill; frown Yam- 
hill County, Jesse Applegate, Abijah Hendrieks; from 
Clatsop County, John MeClure. They met at Oregon 
City June 24th, and organized at the house of John 
E. Long; but were offered the use of the room of 
the 1Vfultnomah circulating library for the session, 
which they accepted. The oath which was adminis- 
tered to the members was framed by Jesse Applegate 
as follows: "I do solemnly svear that I will support 
the organic laws of the provisional government of 
Oregon, so far as they are consistent with my duties 
as a citizen of the United States or a subject of Great 
Britain, and faithfully demean myself in office; so help 
me God ;" the clause "or a subject of Great Britain" 
being introduced to enable the Canadians and others 
to join in supporting the laws. s This clause gave 
offence to some Americans, who, now that their coun- 
trymen outnumbered the :British so greatly in Oregon, 
would have preferred excluding the latter; but there 
were wiser heads than theirs among the more recent 
colonists.  
MeCarver being elected speaker, the message of 
P. G. Stewart of th executive com, nittee was read, 
Abernethy being still absent. It contained little 
besides assurances of the favorable condition of agri- 
culture, the peaceful condition of the country, the 
inadequacy of the revenue, the need of a revision of 
the organi.e and land law in favor of nmchanics, and 
an expression of "regret that sectional and national 
prejudices should exist to such all extent as to en- 
danger our unanimity ;" with the hope that there was 
sufficient virtue and intelligence in the colony to secure 

S This form of oath, Gray says, shows that Newell, Foisy, McCarver, Gar- 
rison, Smith, and Hendricks, who supported it, were 'favorable to a union 
with the company, or the English party in the country;' though he nust have 
known it was intended to open the door to the fusion of the British subjects 
with the Americans, and to avert the troubles that threatened. See Gray's 
Hst. Or., 422. 
McLoughlin remarks: ' The originator of the clause is the very man who, 
as I am informed, proposed to the immigrants, on their way here in 1843, to 
take Vancouver; which is a proof how much his prejudices hd died way.' 
Private P(pers MS., 3tl ser. 
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those mere statutory sections which had given the 
instrument so heterogeneous an appearance to the 
critical eyes of Burnett and Lovejoy. To the first 
article of the original organic laws was added a section 
concerning rights, 12 and another section concerning 
the powers of three distinct branches of the govern- 
ment. 13 
The second article defined, in eleven sections, the 
powers and duties of the separate branches of govern- 
nlent. The legislative power was to be vested in a 
house of representatives, which should consist of not 
less than thirteen nor more than sixty-one members, 
whose numbers should not be increased more than five 
at any one session, to be elected at the annual election, 
giving to eachdistrict a representation in the ratio ot 
its population, excluding natives. The members should 
reside in their district, and in case of vacancy the ex- 
ecutive should cause a new election to be held, giving 
at least ten days' notice. The house of representatives 
should have power to fix the salaries of the different 
officers elected under the organization, or, as it is styled 
in these articles, "this compact" provided that no 
change was made in salaries during the term of service. 
The house of representatives should have the sole 
power of impeaching, three fourths of the members 
concurring; and the governor and all the civil officers 
should be liable to impeachment for treason, bribing, or 
any high crime or misdemeanor in office; judgment in 
such cases extending no further than removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the compact; but the offender 
might be dealt with according to law. The house of 
 ' 1o person shall be deprived of the right of bearing rms in hs:,own 
defence; no unreasonable searches or seizures shall be granted; the freedom 
of the press shall not be restrained; no person shall be tried twice for the 
sme offence; nor the people be deprived of the right of peaceably ssembling 
nd discussing ny mtter they my think proper, nor shall the right of 
petition ever be denied.' Or. Spectator, Feb. 5, 1846. 
' The powers of the government shall be divided into three distinct 
de.prtments, the legislative, executive, nd judicial; nd no person or persons 
.belonging to one of these departments shall exercise ny of the powers belong- 
ng to either of the others, exoelt i'a caes herein directed or permitted.' Id. 
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surrection, to look to the execution of the laws, and 
recommend others which he might deem essential, and 
to sign or veto the bills passed by the legislature; the 
house having the power by a two-thirds vote to pass 
a vetoed bill, the governor's objections to which were 
to be entered on its journal. The governor might 
convene the legislature on extraordinary occasions. 
His term of oHce should be for two years, or until 
the election and qualification of his successor; and in 
case of death or resignation, the secretary should fill 
his place. His salary was left for the legislature to 
fix.  The article on the judiciary differed from the 
original, and also from the laws of 1844. Like the 
first, it vested the judicial power in the supreme court, 
and such inferior courts of law, equity, a.nd arbitration 
as might from time to time be established. Unlike 
the second, the supreme judge was to be elected by 
the house of representatives for a term of four years, 
or until his successor was elected and qualified. Un- 
like the first, he should have appellate jurisdiction 
only ; but should have a general superintending control 
over all inferior courts of law, with power to issue writs 
of habeas corpus and other original or remedial writs, 
and hear and determine the same. The supreme court 
was to have power to decide upon and annul a.ny laws 
contrary to the provisions of the articles of compact: 
and should give an opinion when called upon by the 
house of representatives, concerning the validity of 
any pending measure. Also, the house might provide 
by law for the supreme court having original juris- 
diction in criminal cases. 
The land law, the chief object of solicitude to all, 
was incorporated in the organic laws, and was changed 
from the original in letter, if not in spirit. No dis- 
tinction of color, nationality, age, or sex was made; 
but every person was allowed to hold six hundred and 
forty acres upon complying with certain conditions. 
The claim must be designated by ntural boundaries 
a Governor Abernethy drew no slry under the provisional government. 
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or by marks at the corners and upon the lines, and be 
recorded within twelve months m the office of the 
territorial recorder, with the names of adjoining claim- 
ants in the cases of those already in possession, and 
within twenty days in the cases of new-comers. I)er - 
manent improvements were required to be made within 
six months by building or enclosing, and residence 
begun within a year; or in cases where not occupied, 
the claimant might hold by paying into the treasury 
five dollars annually. Non-residents should not have 
the benefit of the law, nor men who were obliged to 
absent themselves from the territory on privat,e busi- 
hess beyond the period of two years. 
No individual was allowed to hold more than one 
square mile, in a square or oblong forln, nor to hold 
more than one claim at the sane time; bu partner- 
ships not exceeding the amount of one claim to each 
partner might be formed by improvements made 
upon one, provided none of the partners held separate 
claims.  Any person complying with the provisions 
of these ordinances became entitled to the same re- 
course against trespassers as in other cases provided 
by law. By the amended organic laws, the officers 
chosen at the general election on the first Tuesday in 
June 1845 were declared entitled to act under these 
laws, and their official acts, in accordance with them, 
were valid and legal. The house of representatives 
could, by a two-thirds vote, amend the organic laws, 
but the amendments must be made public by being 
read at the polls at the next general election, and two 
thirds of the members elected at that time must ap- 
prove of them. x 
All the merely statutory laws were expunged from 
the instrument called by the committee of revision a 
compact instead of a constitution, a distinction with- 

 After this law was approved by the people, it was amended so as to 
' permit claimants to hold 600 acres in the prairie, and 40 acres in the timber, 
though said tracts do not join,' in an act similar to the amendatory act of 
1844. 
 Or. Spectato% Feb. 5, 1846; Gett. Laws Or., 58-65. 
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out a difference. Yet it was a wise deference to the 
original founders of the government. The people 
were encouraged in the maintenance of republican 
principles, and bribed to remain firm in their alle- 
giance to the United States, which alone of all great 
governments allowed such entire freedom of political 
sentiments, is 
As the legislature had decided that they were 
without authority to act until the people had approved 
of their proceedings in amending the organic laws, 
they prepared to adjourn until an election could be 
held, at which the people were to be made acquainted 
with, ls, the original laws as enacted July 5, 1843; 
2d, the amended laws; and 3d, a schedule declaring 
ihe governor and legislature elected in June the oi- 
cers o carry the amended organic laws into effect. 
If the people should adopt the last two in place of the 
first, the legislature could then proceed o the forma- 
tion of a code of statutory laws suited to the wants 
of the colony. As there was no printing-press in 
Oregon, manuscript copies of each were made for 
every precinct or polling-place, to be read three times 
*o the voers. 
The legislature adjourned July 5th to meet again 
on the 5th of August. According to Gray, many 
voted against the compact because it allowed the legis- 
lature to regulate the introduction, manufacture, and 
sale of intoxicating drink; and many because the 
English and French servants of the fur company were 
adnfitted to equal privileges with themselves. Not- 
withstanding these objections, at he special election 
held on the 26th of July the majority in fvor of 
adopting the organic laws as amended, and the sched- 
ule of otcers as elected the previous June, amounted 
to over two hundred. 1 By this decisive act, says Mr 
Applegate, "both he Methodist Mission and the 

s Says Applegte: ' I was  citizen of the United States, nd I intended 
to remain one.' 
* Grover's Or. Arcldves, 90; tithes" Or. Hist., 432-4. 
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secure that useful commodity, as well as the more 
tangible one of $2,000 subscribed by citizens on con- 
dition of finding a good pass for the coming immigra-. 
tion, he formed the 1)lan of exploring for a road leading 
from the Willamette Valley through the Cascade 
Iountains to the plains of eastern Oregon, which 
should avoid the hardships of the trail round Mount 
Hood and the 1)assage down the Columbia _River. On 
the 12th of July, accompanied by Joseph Gale, ]3ap- 
tiste Du Guerre, John Edmonds, Orris Brown, Ioses 
Harris, JOSel)h Charles Saxton of the last immigra- 
tion, and two others, he set out on an expedition along 
the foothills of the Cascade Iange to the southern 
end of the Willamette Valley, finding no pass through 
the mountains to the east. While at the head of the 
valley he ascended, with Du Guerre, a prominent 
peak or butte in the foothills, which he named after 
the secretary of war, [ount Spencer. 
teturning to the north along the west side of the 
valley, he sought to compensate himself for the dis- 
appointment by discovering a path through the Coast, 
Range to the sea, at Yaquina Bay, after which he 
hastened back to Oregon City, and reported truthfully 
enough to the legislature, then in session, his failure 
and his partial success in "bringing ship navigation with 
all the products of the ocean within two days' drive 
with ox-teams of the centre of the valley," s for which 
he received the thanks of that body,  together with a 
resolution recommending to the favorable considera- 
tion of congress his just claims for a remuneration for 
the expense incurred in the expedition. The Oregon 
Spectator, the first newspal)er published in Oregon, 
and owned and controlled principally by the former 
members of the M:ethodist Mission, mentions White's 
exploit with much favor, s and says he meant to find a 
road into the Willamete by a route formerly travelled 

e Whie's Report, in Or. A rcltives, MS., 87-94. 
r Orover's Or..,4 rcltives, 103. 
See Epecta,', Jan. 21, 1847. 
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by the fur company's trappers, leading from the Mal- 
heur or Powder :River across the mountains, by Mount 
Jefferson. Had no revelations been made subsequent 
to the legislative indorsement of what was supposed to 
be a sincere endeavor to benefit the colony, the cham- 
pionship of the Spectator would not be out of place. 
But among the letters White carried was one by 
Lovejoy to the secretary of war anticipating White's 
success, and speaking of the discovery of a pass which 
was to save two or three hundred miles in distance of 
the worst portion of the emigrant road, besides avoid- 
ing the dangers of the Snake and Columbia rivers, as 
a fact already accomplished, though the letter was 
written four days before the expedition started, and 
probably in the expectation that White would avail 
himself of the pass he meant to discover to shorten 
his own road to Washington. Instead of this, how- 
ever, h was obliged to return and take the Columbia 
:River route; but he did not feel himself bound to sur- 
render the recommendations to the United States 
government founded on his anticipated services to 
the coming immigration, and all subsequent ones. It 
began to be whispered that the expedition had been 
a fraudulent pretence, intended only to create a claim 
ou the government,  and the report was rife that all 
the testimonials secured, either from the legislature or 
other persons in high positions, would be used to for- 
ward his designs upon the first office in the colony. 
During the month occupied in the tour of the 
Willamette Valley, the memorial and organic law, as 
first prepared and signed, had been in the possession 
of White, the name of Speaker McCarver not having 
yet been attached to the latter, because he was 
opposed to the adoption of the amended organic 
law, which supplanted the laws of the legislature of 
1844, of which he was a prominent member as well 
as eaker. On White's return, Applegate, wishing 

 White received from congress $486.52. for his expenses on this explor- 
ing t;our. Concise |'Jew, 65. 
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withdrawn, at the request of Applegate, McCarver 
withdrew his resignation, and matters went on more 
smootldy. 
A resolution of Applegate's, that the people of 
Oregon were not, in the opinion of the house, morully 
or legally bound by any acts of their officers or agents 
not expressly sanctioned by the instrument by virtue 
of which they had their official existence; and fur- 
ther, that the house could not assume in behalf of 
the people the payment of any debt, or the refunding 
of any funds borrowed, or otherwise unlawfully con- 
tracted or obtained, without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the people 4 was adopted in a committee of 
the whole, three members, Gray, Foisy, and Straight, 
protesting formally on the ground that such expres- 
sions by the legislature tended to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in their agents. 5 Applegate, 
who was determined that the temporary government 
should not be made a burden, but a blessing to the 
colonists, cared little for so flimsy a protest, well 
knowing that the people could discern who were 
guarding their interests. 

Ever since the departure of the United States ex- 
ploring expedition, there had been a feeling of dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the American colonists on ac- 
count of the disposition mde of the Peacock's launch 
by Wilkes, which became stronger as the political hori- 
zon grew darker, and as the needs of the colonists 
for all the means of the transportation were more 
pressing. 
McClure of Astoria offered a resolution that a com- 
mittee of three should be appointed to wait on Mc- 
 Grover's Or. Arcldve.% 93. This resolution appears to hve been ained 
at the disposition made of the estate of Ewing Young by the legislature of 
] 844. It ws, however, in consonance with the spirit of a resolution by Gar- 
rison at the previous session, that the legislature had no right to tax the peo- 
ple wthout previously having obtained their consent, and which wa adopted. 
Perha,)s the suggestion of the governor that farms should be taxed as well as 
merch'a:dise and live-stook was also referred to, the opposition to taxing land 
being ver - strong among the settlers. 
 Groer's Or. Archives, 98-9; Gray's Hist. Or., 429. 
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Longhlin, to ascertain whether the launch could be 
given up to the provisional government, provided said 
govermnent became resl)onsible for its safe keeping 
and delivery to the United States authorities when 
demanded; to which inquiry McLough]in returned a 
refusal to deliver the boat without an order from Wilkes 
or from the govermnent of the United States. Gray 
pretends that the effect of Applegate's resolution was 
such as to produce this refusal, by destroying the credif, 
of the provisional government with the Hudson's 
:Bay Company; as if the company were retaining the 
launch for security! Gray was not unaware when he 
penned this absurd statement that McLoughlin pub- 
lished in the fourth number of the Oregon Spectator 
the letter of Lieutenant Wilkes to him, enjoining 
upon him to have the launch kept at Fort George, 
under the special care of the company, to be used for 
the sole purpose of affording relief or aid to all ves- 
sels requiring assistance of any kind or pilots for 
bringing in vessels, until called for by some person 
authorized by him or by the government of the United 
States to receive it. 
As a member of the body carrying on the corre- 
spondence, Gray must have known that the answer 
actually returned was, that it would afford him, Mc- 
Loughlin, great pleasure to meet the wishes of the 
Oregon government, and to give up the boat on the 
conditions proposed, provided the govermnent would 
take the necessary measures to cause the launch to be 
employed only for the purpose for which it was left 
with him, namely, to visit vessels and afford them as- 
sistance when in distress; that he could not, consist- 
ently with his respect for the flag that covered her, 
consent to her being employed in any other service.  
But it appears from the correspondence that no such 
pledge as the doctor required was given, and he de- 
clined to relinquish his trust.  
aOr. Archives, MS., 68-9. 
aFrom a mutilated letter in the Or. Archives, MS., the foiowing is 
taken: ' I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution left at 
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navy, a few months after the passage of the act, who 
sold it to a Mr Shelly, for the avowed purpose of 
using it as a pilot-boat. 41 

The first bill passed by the duly authorized legisla- 
ture was to prevent duelling; the immediate cause for 
it being a quarrel between S. XV[. Holderness and J. 
G. Campbell, both estimable citizens, who could think 
of no other honorable way out of their difficulties than 
mortal combat. On hearing of this, Applegate at 
once introduced a bill on the subject, asked for a suspen- 
sion of the rules, secured its passage, and sent it to the 
governor to be signed, when it became a law within 
thirty minutes of its inception. Under its provisions 
the would-be duellists were arrested and placed under 
bonds to keep the peace. Early in the session a bill 
was passed adopting the statutes of Iowa, so far as 
they were applicable to the circumstances of the coun- 
try. This tendency in each legislative body to have its 
enactments based upon the code of Iowa was greatly 
a matter of necessity, owing to a scarcity of law-books 
in the territory, as I have explained; but with the 
legislature of 1845 it was something more. Iowa was 
a new state and nearest to Oregon. It was a free 
state, which the leading men in the colony had deter- 
mined Oregon should be, and had passed its minority 
as Oregon was doing, under the ordinance of 1787, 
under conditions also similar to those of Oregon; and 
its laws moreover were less conserwtive and more 
progressive than those of the older states. 
Having adopted a code and set the committees at 
work adapting it to the country's needs, which they 
did in a measure by adopting the laws of 1844, the 
next movement was to restore the jurisdiction of 
the provisional government to the country north 
of the Columbia River. This was done by setting off 

 Howson's Coast and Country, 4; Or. Spectator, Sept. 3, 1846. Gray says 
because the doctor refused to deliver the boat to the Oregon legislature, it 
was 'allowed to rot on the beach at Astoria.' Hist. Or., 430. If it did so 
rot, it was as the private property of a citizen of Oregon. 
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the district of Vancouver, 42 which embraced all that 
part of Oregon north and west of the Columbia 
]iver. 4s But now arose the question of apportion- 
ment and other matters connected therewith; a point 
in legislation upon which Applegate and a few others 
regarded as most important, to wit: Would the offi- 
cers of the Hudson's Day Company become parties 
to the articles of compact by the payment of taxes, 
and complying with the laws of the provisional gov- 
ernment, which only promised protection to its adhe- 
rents . Should they refuse their support, they would 
become outlawed, and the objective point if not the prey 
of any turbulent spirits of the next immigration, who 
like Alderman might choose to settle on their lands, 
or like Chapman, threaten to burn Fort Vancouver. s 
The committee on apportionment was composed of 
I. W. Smith, H. A. G. Lee, ]3. Lee, Applegate, and 
McClure. Applegate proposed in a private session 
of the committee to get the sentiments of the Hud- 
son's ]3ay Company on the question of the compact, 
and vas deputized by them to hold a privyre inter- 

 It seems from the rchives tlmt McClure from the committee on districts 
reported . bill in relation to two counties north of the Columbia; but that 
Applegte, who hd . prejudice in fvor of the word ' district,' ws llowed to 
control the choice, it was his wish, lso, to nmne the two counties Lewis 
nd Clarke; but upon reconsidering the mtter, gve up Clarke for Vncouver. 
Only one district ws defined t this time; nd t the next session Lewis 
County ws creted, nd the word ' county' ws substituted for district in 11 
the l.ws where it occurred. 
' Or. Laws, 13.3-9. 
 Applegte s.ys: ' To organize  civil or military power that did not in- 
clude 11 prties ws simply organizing internecine war. To prevent such . 
state of things, I took . se.t in the legisl.ture.' Mrginl notes on Gray's 
Hist. Or., 422. 
'SThis mn is several times referred to in McLoughlin's P*ivate Papers, 
where he sys Chapman bosted that he cme ll the wy from the States for 
the purpose of burning For Vncouver. Vhite relieved the country of this 
dread by inducing Chpnn to return with hin to the United States. But 
there were several dngerous men who cme wih the immigrations in the 
territory, of whmn McLoughlin stood in fear, one of whom confessed in . 
Methodist cmp-meeting that he hd belonged to the fmous Murrill bnd 
of robbers which gve the uthorities trouble for . number of ye.rs in the 
Mississippi Vlley. Burnet spe.ks of several 'idle, worthless young men, 
too lazy to work *o home, nnd too genteel to stel; while some others were 
g.mblers, nd others reputed thieves; ' but sys that iu Oregon they were cmn- 
pelled to work or starve, nd th.t this necessity mle them good ciizsns. 
tgecollections o.f a Pioneer; 18-1. 
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view with McLoughlin before making a iorlnal propo- 
sition. To most of the people of Oregon the bring- 
ing the officers of the British fur company into the 
organization was a surprise, and the manner of it a 
secret. Gray, who as a me:nber of the legislature 
must have known much of the inside history, dis- 
misses the subject by attributing the concession to 
what he clls McLoughlin's amphibiousness. 4 But 
this curt ignoring of a matter of the highest imp()r- 
tance to the colony does not answer the purpose of 
history. McLoughlin has himself left on record a 
narrative of.the circumstances, in which he says that 
Applegate approached him, privately, with the propo- 
sition to unite with the Americans in the governmet 
compact, and that at first he objected ; but that Apple- 
gate pointed out to him the security i would offe 
the property of the company, and how much it would 
conduce to the maintenance of peace and order to 
have it knovn to the American people that the tvo 
nationalities vere united in Oregon. "There will be 
a large immigration this year," said Applegate; "you 
may depend there will be many vho will follov Vil- 
liamson's example." 7 
Remembering the feelings xvhich the person urging 
him to the measure had once entertained, and reflect- 
ing that lie had a thorough knowledge of the sen- 
timents of his countrymen, McLoughlin deemed it 
pruden to yield; especially as in June he had received 
in answer to his call on the directors of the company 
in London a communication informing him that in 
the present state of affairs the company could not 
obtain protection from the govermnent, bu it must 
protect it.self the best way it could2 s In the judgment 
of IcLoughlin, the best way to protect the company's 
property was to accept the invitation tendered by the 
_mericans to join in their government organization, " 

Grays His. Or., 422. 
Prh, ate Pape;, MS., 3d ser., 15. 
Private Papers, MS., 2d ser., 13, 14. 
Tolmie in his Hist. Puget Sound, MS., 22,.says substantially that Mc, 
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he had intended to and had averted evil from the 
company by using courtesy and kindness toward the 
American immigrants. 
As to joining the organization, he showed that in 
1843 he had written to England of the threats against, 
Vancouver, and asked for protection, but had not 
received it, while the dogs of var were snarling and 
threatening, and the Americans outnumbered the 
:British subjects ten to one in the settled portions of 
Oregon; and failing in this, had done the best thing 
he knew how to do for the company and humanity. 
He admitted that the lands of British subjects had 
been invaded, but proportionally in a less degree than 
those of the colonists by each other.  "And, after 
all," he says, " I have found :British subjects just as 
keen at catching at an opportunity to benefit hem- 
selves, and that in instances to my cost, as these 
American backwoodsmen. ''ss 
To the accusation that the company had submitted 
to insult from the Americans, he replied: " They were 
not to consider themselves insulted because an igno- 
rant man thought he had a better right to a piece of 
land than they had, and attempted to establish his 
right in the only way the law admitted." And to the 
taunt that having brought this state of affairs on him- 
self, he then wanted protection, he answered that 
protection had been asked for British property, but 
more particularly for British rights, from the aggres- 
sions of a people who had been publicly encouraged 
by the promises of congress of donations of landma 
circumstance which the British government had taken 
renained or lived. When it wins known at Vancouver that immigrants were 
coming across the plains, orders were sent Mong the line, to VMla ,Valla, 
Boise, and Fort Hall, not to let the poor people suffer, but to help them Mong, 
and teach the Indians to do so also. 
 Four caes are mentioned; the clMm of McTavish, the intruder, being put 
off by the organization; the claim of his son, his own, and the company's 
lands at Vancouver. 
 Reference is here made to the fact that some of the company's servants 
were llowed to made claims on the land ubout Vncouver, under the land 
lw, to keep off Americans, with the understanding that they held for the 
company, but who refused afterward: to relinqui,h their possession. Roberts" 
Recollections, '[S., 61. 
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no notice of, further than it had of the application of 
the company for protection of its property. As for 
the officers of the company, they required no protec- 
tion, being personally as much esteemed and respected 
as any individuals in the country. 
Having answered these several charges specifically, 
he summed up on the main one of being "more than 
accessory" to the introduction of American settlers, 
by saying that the company had defeated every 
American trader in fair opposition, while so conduct- 
ing themselves that neither they nor their friends had 
any occasion to be ashamed of their conduct. The 
great influx of missionaries, whom they had no right 
or power to prevent coming, and the statements they 
circulated through the public prints, was, he said, the 
remote cause of Linn's bill offering donations of land, 
concerning which the British government had seen 
fit to be silent, thereby itself becoming "more than 
accessory" to the American settlement of Oregon. 
He repelled the assumption that it was the duty of 
the company to defend England's right to territory. 
The obligation of the company's officers, he asserted, 
was to do their duty to the company, whatever their 
feelings might be, and, minding their proper business, 
let the government take care of its own affairs. 
He admitted helping the immigrants of 1843, 1844, 
and 1845, with boats to transport their families and 
property to the Willamette before the Columbia 
should be closed with ice, in which case those left 
behind must perish of starv,tion; taking the sick into 
the hospital at Vancouver for treatment, thereby sav- 
ing several lives. And he also admitted assisting the 
immigrants of 1843 to put a crop in the ground, both 
as a means for providing for their support and of sav- 
ing the company from the necessity of feeding the 
next immigration. "If we had not done this," he 
declared, "Vancouver would have been destroyed, 
and the world would have judged us treated as our 
inhuman conduct deserved; every officer of the corn- 
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pany, from the governor down, would have been cov- 
ered with obloquy, the company's business in this 
department would have been ruined, and the trouble 
which would have arisen in consequence would have 
probably involved the British and American nations 
in war. If I have been the means," he added, "by 
my measures, of arresting any of these evils, I shall 
be amply repaid by the approbation of my conscience, 
a.nd of all good men. It is true," he said, in conclu- 
sion, "that I have heard some say they would have 
done differently; and if lny memory does not deceive 
me, I think I have heard Mr Vavasour say this; but 
as explanation might give publicity to my apprehen- 
sions and object, and destroy my measures, I was 
silent, in the full reliance that some day justice would 
be done me; and as these gentlemen were not respon- 
sible, and I was, I took the liberty of judging for 
myself, communicating them only to Mr Douglas 
under the injunction of secrecy. ''z 
The conduct of MeLoughlin was discussed in the 
house of commons, where it was said that by some 
people he was called the ' father of the country,' and 
said to have settled it greatly at his own expense, 
while by others it was declared that he had discour- 
aged settlement. s In his own statement of his acts 
and motives the remarkable passages are those in 
which he confesses himself guilty of the main charge, 
that of sympathizing with the Americans, or with 
equal rights, which is the same thing. Aristocrat as 
he was considered by the colonists, " and autocrat as 
he really was, for twenty years throughout the coun- 
try west of the tloeky Mountains, he still bravely 
returned the assaults of his enemies in the language 
of a republican. Ite defended the American eharae- 

; I have taken this abstract of McLoughlin's defence from his renarks on 
the report of Warre and Vavasour, which was sent by Sir George Simpson to 
Mr Douglas, and by him handed to McLoughlin after he had resigned and 
settled at Oregon City in 1846. It constitutes series 3, Private Papers. 
s House of Commons Rept., 294. 
Gray's Hist. Or., 153; Pawish's Or. Aecdo,es, MS., 98; Simpson.'s Or. 
Ter. Claims, 32-5. 
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gatherings, the men of might came naturally to the 
iont. In every migration the men selected as cap- 
tains at the start continued to maintain, either by 
talent or habit, the leadership of their fellows after 
reaching their destination. 
Nothing unusual befell the travellers between the 
Missouri and Snake rivers. At Fort Hall, according 
to the testimony of several, an effort was made to tur 
the immigration toward California; and whatever un- 
favorable information they received concerning the 
distance, the road, or the natives, was imputed to the 
desire of the British fur company to prevent this 
great influx of Americans into Oregon.  There were, 
however, other influences used at Fort Hall to turn 
American emigration to California, and from Ameri- 
cans themselves. The presence of the Britsh and 
French squadrons in the Pacific, with the condition 
of Mexico, made it evident that California would soon 
fall into the hads of one of these two nations unless 
the United States sustained the popular Monroe doc- 
trine, which was to leave no room for monarchies on 
North American soil. The cabinet at Washington 
well understood that should Great Britain seize Cali- 
fornia she would be in a position to hold Oregon.  To 
prevent such a consummation without hostility was 
the secret care of a few statesmen, of whom Benton 
was one of the most adroit as well as enthusiastic.  

a Palmer's doual, 43; Bacon's J][erc. Life Or., MS., 3. 
 Roberts' Recollections, MS., 6. 
; In October 1844, in a speech at St Louis, Benton uttered this prophecy, 
already fulfilled: 
' I say the man is alive, full grown, and is listening to what I sy (without 
believing it perhaps), who will yet see the Asiatic conmerce traversing the 
North Pacific Ocean---entering the Oregon River--climbing the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains issuing frown its gorges--and spreading its fertiliz- 
ing streams over our wide-extended Union! The steamboat and the steam- 
car have not exhausted all" their wonders. They have not yet even found 
their amplest and most appropriate theatres--the tranquil surface of the 
North Pacific Ocean, and the vast inclined plains which spread east and west 
from the base of the locky Mountains. The magic boat and the flying car 
are not yet seen upon this ocean and this plain, but they will be seen there; 
and St Louis is yet to find herself as near to Canton as she now is to London, 
with a better and sfer route, by land and sea, to China and Japan, than she 
now has to France and Great :Britain.' Oregon Spectator, Sept. 17, 1846. 
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A_ hurried consultation took place, and by the advice of 
Samuel Hancock, Meek, who was supposed to have 
fled, was to secrete himself, while some of his friends 
would prepare toistart with him the following morn- 
ing for the Dalles. 16 This plan was carried out, and 
on the afternoon of the second day they reached a 
tributary of Des Chutes River; the joy of the suffer- 
ing men, women, and children, expressing itself in 
silent tears or loud cries, according to age and tem- 
perament. 
Continuing down the stream and coming to the main 
river, they found it to flow through a deep cation with 
walls so precipitous that the only way in which water 
could be procured was by lowering a vessel at the end 
of two hundred feet of rope in the hands of a man, 
himself held by a strong rope in the grasp of his fel- 
lows. Following the river, they came at last to a place 
where the cattle could be driven down and crossed by 
swimming; but which was not considered.a safe ford- 
ing-place for .the wagons. To overcome this difficulty, 
a wagon-bed suspended from a cable stretched be- 
tween the banks was drawn back and forth by means 
of rollers and ropes; and in this vehicle families and 
goods were transported to the other side. 
While this aerial ferry was in process of construc- 
tion the main body began to overtake them, and 
Meek was informed that the father of two young 
men who had died that day, in consequence, as he 
believed, of the hardships of this route, had sworn 
to take Meek's life befor the sun should set. Not 
doubting that the vow would be kept, if the incensed 
father met him while his wrath was hot, the unfortu- 
nate guide fled with his wife to the camp of some 

south-west as Silver Lake, or Klamath Marsh, which would have brought 
them opposite Diamond Peak pass. It is doubtful if they went so far, as 
there were other marshes more central. 
Hancock's TMrteen Years, MS., 75. Elisha Packwood also says that 
Meek was not so bad a man as he was pictured by the immigrants; and that at 
the very time they were so anxious to hang hi,n, if they had submitted he 
would have brought them to the settlements. Morse's Wash. Ter., MS., 
i. 59. 
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When :Palmer's company reached the Dalles they 
found sixty families awaiting transportation by two 
small boats, which would require at least ten days. 
The season was so far advanced that :Palmer feared 
detention for the winter; and impatient of the weari- 
ness and expense of such delay, they determined to 
attempt the crossing of the Cascade Mountains with 
their wagons. This plan was strongly opposed by 
Waller and Brewer. :Knighton had returned discour- 
aged, for he, in company with Barlow and seven others, 
had penetrated twenty-five miles into the mountains 
without finding a pass, although Barlow was still 
seeking one. 
On the 1st of October, Palmer, with fifteen families 
and twenty-three wagons, left the Dalles to join Bar- 
low and his company, which was reduced to seven 
wagons. On arriving a Tyghe Creek, at the mouth 
of which, some five miles below, the lost immigrants 
were then crossing, t)alnler turned up the stream, and 
overtook Barlow's company on the 3d. Here leaving 
the train, Palmer with one man began exploring for 
a wagon-road. At first the undertaking seemed likely 
to succeed. By travelling up one of the long, scan- 
tily timbered ridges that characterize the eastern 
slope of the Cascade Range, ten miles were made 
with ease; after which came a bushy level, followed 
by a shorter ridge running in a general direction 
westward, but covered with heavy forest. From this 
apparent gain in height and listance they were then 
obliged to descend to a densely wooded bench, from 
which, still descending, they reached a stream which 
they called Rock Creek, beyond which began again 
the ascent over a hill long and steep, covered thickly 
with a fine growth of spruce timber, and on the other 
side of the hill was a cedar swamp, which, however, 
they found passable where the dammed-up stream 
which formed it was confined within banks. Con- 
tinuing westward a few miles, their course was sud- 
denly interrupted by a deep and wide cation, compelling 
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and a thick fog, qf the temperature of melted snow, 
settled over the heights. On the third day so com- 
plete was the obscuration that the trail was lost, and 
:Palmer's advance party of four, which included two 
women, became bewildered, and the women were left 
alone on their horses in the rain, while the men ram- 
bled about for two hours in search of the path, which 
:Palmer fortunately discovered. Soon after this peril 
was over a breeze sprang up which cleared away the 
fog; and in the evening, to their great joy, they were 
met by a party from Oregon City, = who, upon hear- 
ing of the attempt to cross the Cascade :Range with 
wagons, and of the scarcity of food among the com- 
panies, had loaded a train of eleven horses with flour, 
coffee, sugar, ad tea for their relief. Not finding 
them as soon as expected, and not knowing where to 
look for them, the rescuers turned back, but prompted 
by some secret impulse, when six miles on the home- 
ward course, returned and soon encountered lalmer's 
party, and thus undoubtedly saved many lives. The 
provisions were taken in charge by Palmer and one of 
the relief party, while the others returned to Oregon 
City with the two women and one man of :Palmer's 
company.  It was found on reascending the Mount 
Hood ridge that the weather was even worse than 
before, the same icy fog being encountered, while the 
trail was now covered with snow, and to get the 
heavily loaded horses over the slippery ascents and 
descents was a severe and dangerous toil for man and 
beast. On arriving at the camp, October 20th, a mis- 
erable spectacle was presented. Several families were 
entirely without food, and all nearly so. The work- 
oxen, and most of the cattle, were being driven by the 
able-bodied men to the Willamette, while the women, 

 N. and C. Gilmore and Stewart are the names of this party given in 
Pabner's Joural. 
 These were Mr and Mrs Buffum and a Mrs Thompson. The only names 
mentioned in the narratives are: Rector, Bcon, Brlow, Lock, Palmer, Tay- 
lor, Caplinger, Creighton, Farwell, Buckley, Powell, Senters, Smith, and 
Hood. 
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the children with feet almost bare, with nothing to 
eat, were still eighty miles from the settlements. 
Their wants were partially relieved by others in a not 
much better condition. Three of those who had first 
reached Oregon City were met returning with horses; 
and a company was found at the crossing of the Sandy 
cutting out a road toward the settlements from this 
point; the. low land along the stream being covered 
with a heavy growth of fir and cedar. 
Two of the horses in lalmer's party became too 
weak to proceed and were left. Of the eleven sent with 
provisions, not one survived. On the 30th lalmer 
arrived at the house of Samuel M:cSwain of the pre- 
vious year's pilgrimage, who subsequently sold his claim 
to Philip Foster, and it became the recruiting station 
in crossing the mountains. The nex nigh was spent 
a the house of Peter H. Hatch, in the Clackamas 
Valley. On the ls day of November he arrived at 
Oregon City, having passed a month in the Cascade 
5fountains; bu i was no until December that the 
las of the belated people arrived in the Willamette 
alley. 26 Nor did those who last reached the Co- 
lumbia :River arrive in the valley any earlier. The 
same detentions and misfortunes which awaited every 
company here were meted ou to these. A raft of logs 
becoming water-soaked, four women, mother and three 

2Bacon's 2[erca.ntile Life Or. City, MS., 7. Joel Palmer was born near the 
foot of Lake Ontario, Canada, 1810, of Quaker parentage. When a boy he 
went to Pennsylvania, and narr:ed in Buck County; removing afterward to 
Indiana, where he was a large canal contractor and then a farmer; being also 
a member of the legislature in the winter of 1844-5. The excitenent on the 
boundary question was then at its height, and influenced hint to go to 
Oregon. Pahner returned to the States in 1846 to bring out his family. He 
kept a journal of his travels, which he published. In a manuscript called 
Palmer's Wagon Train, he gives an account of the publication of his Journal, 
and of the nain incidents of the return to Oregon. He says that he contracted 
in Cincinnati for the printing of the narrative of his journey to and from 
Oregon, with his observations on the country, the condition of the people, 
the government, and other matters, the whole constituting a fund of informa- 
tion of value to persons intending to emigrate. He expected to have his book 
ready to sell to the immigration, and to realize frown it enough to pay most, if 
not all, the expense of his second journey; but although he waited almost two 
months, he never received more than a dozen or two copies, and was compelled 
to leave it behind for the publisher to dispose of as he pleased. This is to be 
regretted, as it is one of the best of its kind. 
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daughters, were put on shore between the I)alles and 
Cascades, the son and father remaining with the raft. 
When darkness came the raft could not be found, and 
the desolate women, after building a fire, sat down by 
it to spend the night in the wet forest. But the fire 
attracted others in similar trouble, and they were 
rescued from impending dangers. 27 The incidents, 
pathetic and humorous, which attended the journey- 
ings of three thousand persons would fill a volume. 
I only attempt to point out such as led to certain 
results in the history of the colony, and gave rise to 
certain legislation. 2s 

2 W. P. Herron, in Campre Orations, MS., 17; James Morris, in Id., 18. 
us One of the most curious chapters in the history of overland travel is 
that which relates to a party who probably never reached their destination. 
It appears that a man named James Emmet, a Tennessean, in the winter of 
1844-5 gathered from Illinois, Kentucky. and Tennessee principally, a com- 
pany of men, women, and children, amounting in all to over one hundred 
persons, about forty-five of whom were able to bear arms. In the month of 
January they left Iowa City for Oregon with twenty-one wagons, a number 
of horses, cattle, and farming utensils--Emmet being chosen guide of the 
exp.edition. Instead of rendezvousing at any of the points from which com- 
pames usually started, or waiting for the grass to come up in the spring, 
they proceeded at once, under Emmet's direction, to take a north-west course, 
which soon carried them beyond the settled portion of the territory. After 
travelling north-west for a couple of weeks they turned a little more north to 
the Iowa River, which they ascended for a considerable distance, and then 
turned due west, plunging into an ocean of wilderness and prairie, without 
compass or anything to guide them except tle rising and setting sun. After 
pursuing this course for forty days, and not reaching the Missouri River. 
some of the men became alarmed, and only the most strenuous exertions of 
Emmet and his adherents prevented their turning back in a body. The per- 
suasions and threats of these men, together with the consciousness of being 
already so far into the wilderness that to return was about as dangerous as 
to go forward, kept them from abandonding the effort to reach the Missouri, 
In the mean time their provisions were becoming exhausted, game on the 
prairie was scarce, bridges had to be built, and numerous difficulties beset 
them that had not been expected, such as being obliged to keep along the 
bottoms of streams in order to find feed for their cattle, whether those 
streams flowed from or toward the west, the direction they wished to pursue, 
and to keep near the timber for game to eke out their own rapidly dwindling 
stock of food. After three months of aimless wandering over a trackless 
desert, they reached the Vermilion River, which empties into the Missouri 
about one hundred and fifty miles north of the Platte, where the Missouri 
makes a great bend to the south; but they were still several days from the 
main stream, and following down the Vermilion, they reached the fort at the 
junction, with eighteen men, and about half the number of women am| chil- 
dren that had started from Iowa City. Some had turned back, in spite of 
persuasion, and some had camped higher on the Vermilion to rest and hunt 
buffalo. While they were encamped at Vermilion, the steamer General Brooks 
came down from the mouth of the Yellowstone River with a cargo of furs. 
When this company reached the post at the mouth of the Vermilion Rive: 
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although it is now known that such a pass exists. 
The great breadth and confused upheaval of the 
Cascade ]=l;ange, together with the dense covering of 
forest and tangled undergrowth on the western decliv- 
ities, opposed almost insurmountable obstacles to 
exploration. Even the Indian trails that once existed 
when the natives were numerous had fallen into dis- 
use, and were compl.et.ely overgrown and lost. It is 
therefore not surprising that McKay, famous for 
wood-craft, met with failure on his first expedition in 
search of a wagon route. 
Stephen H. L. Meek also, still of the opinion that 
a pass would be found at the sources of the Willamette 
by which a road could be opened direct from the head 
of the valley to Fort ]3oisg, petitioned for a charter; 
but the prejudice created by his leadership a few weeks 
previous defeated his endeavor to set himself right in 
the estimation of the public. 34 
A third applicant for a road charter was S. K. Bar- 
low, who was personally interested in the completion 
of the road to Fort Deposit, where his wagons and 
baggage still remained with those of his company. 
He was permitted to address the house in behalf of 
the Mount Hood route, and received authority to con- 
struct a toll-road, which was so far completed in July 
that the wagons were brought through, and a few 
weeks afterward large numbers passed over it. 35 
After further improvement the road was still so 
steep that in descending some of the hills on the 
western declivities the oxen could only be prevented 
from dashing themselves against some way-side tree 

C. Shaw, Americans; and Thome.s McKay, Joseph Gervaia, J. B. Gardipie, 
George Montoure, Zavier Gervais, Antonio Delore, and McDonald, British 
subjects. They explored up to the Santiam, but failed to find where a road 
could be made. T. C. Shaw, in Salem ;Mercury, June 4, 1875. 
An attempt was made in the spring of 1846 to find thi pass, which 
failed. The company consisted of J. M. Garrison, J. ]3. McClane, Thomas 
Holt, James P. Martin, J. W. Boyle, A. R. C. Shaw, and Moses Harris. Or. 
pectator, March 19, 1846. 
z Samuel K. Barlow continued to be an active and public-spiritea citizen 
of Oregon up to the time of his death, i.a July 1867. He resided at Canemah, 
above the falls of the Willamette. PortL'nd-Oregonn, July 20 1867. 
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warehouse at Linnton ; at the store of F. W. Petty- 
grove in Portland, Tualatin County; at the mills 
either of McLoughlin or the Island Milling Company 
in Clackamas County; at the warehouses of the Mill- 
ing Company or the Hudson's Bay Company in Chain- 
poeg County; and at some place to be designated by 
the collector in Yamhill County. These places were 
to be considered depots for receiving the public rev- 
enue, and the persons in charge should give a receipt 
stating the amount which should be placed to the 
credit of the treasure of the county or territory. 41 

Soon after the organization of the house, on Gray's 
motion it was resolved that the supreme judge be 
called upon to inform them whether he had examined 
the laws, which he, :Burnett, had helped to make, and 
how many of them were incompatible with the organic 
articles of compact adopted by the people in July pre- 
vious---a piece of irony which might well have been 
spared the chief justice, whose reply was referred to 
the judiciary committee. 42 For the first time there 
was a prospect of having the laws printed when re- 
vised, a company having been formed which owned a 
printing-press and material at Oregon City, to which 
application was made for proposals to print the laws. 
This company was known as the Oregon Printing 
Association, one of the articles of whose constitution 
declared that the press owned by the association 
should never be used by any party for the purpose of 
propagating sectarian principles or doctrines, nor for 
the discussion of exclusive party politics. 
If it is proper to judge by appearances, the reason 
of the introduction of this article was that there were 
men in the association who wished to curtail the 
Methodist influence, the Mission being largely epre- 

lOr. Laws, 183-9, 27. These quaint laws concerning currency and 
revenue are still the pride of the pioneers of Oregon, who contend that gold 
was of no advantage to the country when discovered, but that they progressed 
more safely with wheat as a legal tender. 
 Grover's Or. Archives, 140-1. 
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minister of good standing, of any denomination, the 
supreme and district judges, and justices of the peace, 
to solemnize marriages. 

As to the means of carrying on the government, a 
revenue was to be raised by levying an ad valorem 
tax of one fourth of one per cent for territorial pur- 
poses; the county taxes to be regulated by the county 
courts, not to exceed the territorial tax; the levy to 
be made upon town lots and improvement, mills, car- 
riages, clocks and watches, horses and mules, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs; upon every qualified voter under the 
age of 60 years, a poll-tax of 50 cents; upon every 
merchant's license where the capital employed was 
under $10,000, $20; over $10,000, $30; over $15,000, 
$45 ; over $20,000, $60 ; upon each auctioneer's license, 
$10; upon each pedler's license, $10; upon each ferry 
license, not less than $5 nor more than $25. 
There should be paid into the county treasuries, as 
the costs of the courts, a tax of one dollar: upon each 
petition of a public nature to be paid by the peti- 
tioners; fbr hearing and determining each motion of 
counsel, one dollar; for each final judgment, three 
dollars; for allowing an appeal, one dollar; and the fee 
allowed masters in chancery, where like services were 
perfbrmed by the court. 
Thus, while farming lands and farm products were 
not taxed, the people were, notwithstanding their 
fbrmer protests, assessed on every other species of 
property and on their business capital, which taxes 
the farmers paid principally in wheat. The legisla- 
ture of 1845, in faming laws, had not, after all, 
greatly improved upon the committee of 1844, being 
compelled to confbrm to the usages of other govern- 
ments in even a greater degree, as the wants of the 
community increased. 
Although the laws were still imperfect even for 
present uses, they covered, by enactment and adop- 
tion, nearly the whole ground embraced by the legis- 
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lation of the territories established by the authority 
of the United States. 
On the 19th of December the house adjourned. Its 
last act was to pass a resolution, "that one of the princi- 
pal objects contemplated in the formation of the govern- 
ment was the promotion of peace and happiness among 
ourselves, and the friendly relations which have, and 
ever ought to exist between the people of the United 
States and Great Britain; and any measure of this 
house calculated to defeat the same is in direct viola- 
tion of the true intention for which it was formed." 



CHAPTER XX. 

OPENING OF THE SOUTHERN OREGON ROUTE--IMMIGRATION 
OF 1846. 

ROAD-MAKING AS A 'VAR MEASUREA PASS REQUIREDA COMPANY OR- 
GANIZEDwTHEY PROCEED TO ROGUE RIVER--VHENCE THEY CONTINUE 
EASTWARD AND CROSS THE CASCADE RANGE INTO THE HUMBOLDT V- 
LEYTHEY PROCEED TO FORT HALL--HTINGS D HIS CUT-OFF--IMMI- 
GRATION OF 1846--APPLEGATE'S CUT-OUt. Q. THORNTON, HIS BOOK 
AND HIS VINDICTIVENESS--SUERINGS OF THE EMIGRANTS BY THE EW 
ROUTE--COMMENTS OF THE SETTLERS ON THE SOUTHERN ROUTE BIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

THE disasters attending the immigrations of 1843, 
1844, and 1845 stimulated exploration, as we have 
seen. The United States government vas not indif- 
ferent to the need of a better route to Oregon, as 
the attempts for the third time of one of its officers 
attest, even if he was always floating away toward 
California. There were other reasons, besides the 
sufferings of the immigrants, which influenced both 
the government and the colonists to desire a route 
into the Willamette Valley which led away from the 
chain of the fur company's posts. As the British 
officers :Park and :Peel had been anxious to know 
vhether troops could be brought from Canada over- 
land to Fort Vancouver, so thoughtful men among 
the colonists were desirous to make sure, in the event 
of their being needed, that troops from the United 
States could be brought without interruption into 
Oregon, 1 knowing that in case of war nothing would 
be easier than for a small force of the enemy to pre- 
 ' One of the road-hunters,' in Or. Spectator, April 15, 1847; Lindsey Ap- 
plegate, in Portland West lwre, June 1877; TutIdll's Hist. Cal., 162. 
 542  
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vent the passage of the Columbia from the I)alles to 
and beyond the Cascades. 
It was still doubtful whether the road that Barlow 
had undertaken to open would prove practicable; in 
any case it lnust be difficult, from the nature of the 
mountains near the Columbia. The passes looked for 
at the head waters of the Santiam and Willamette 
rivers had not yet been found, and there was the 
prospect that if war should be declared neither immi- 
grants nor troops could force their way to the settle- 
ments. 

1 i I I i I ii I 

ROUTES AND CUT-OFFS. 

In order to settle the question of a pass to the 
south through the Cascade Mountains, the colonists 
offered to raise money for the purpose of paying the 
expense of an expedition, and the cost of opening a 
road in that direction, and early in May 1846 a 
company was formed in Polk County to undertake 
this enterprise; but being insufficient in numbers, 
after travelling seventy miles south of the Calapooya 
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]:ountains through a region hitherto unexplored, and 
from a point now ascertained to be only six miles 
north of the 42d parallel, or southern boundary of 
Oregon. A few miles brought them to slopes of grad- 
ual ascent, where wagons could pass without great 
difficulty, to a fine stream of water, Keene Creek, 
which they followed to a small valley, later known 
as Round :Prairie. On the following day, however, 
they found themselves confronted by a rocky ridge, 
which it was impossible for wagons to pass, and 
three days were consumed in searching for a route 
over or through it. On the third day, Long :Prairie 
was discovered, and near it the desired pass, from 
which they followed a ridge trending northward to 
the summit of the Cascade Range, which they reached 
on the 4th of July; coming soon after to the Klamath 
River, and travelling through a magnificent forest of 
yellow pine for six miles farther, where they had a 
first view of the Klamath Valley. 
"It was an exciting moment," says Lindsey Apple- 
gate, "after the many days spent in dense forests and 
.among the mountains, and the whole party broke forth 
in cheer after cheer. An Indian, who had not been 
observed until the shouting began, started away from 
the river-bank near us, and ran to the hills, a quarter 
of a mile distant. An antelope could scarcely have 
outstripped him, for we continued shouting as he ran, 
and his speed seemed to increase until he was lost 
from our view, moving among the pines." 
Following up the river about six miles to where it 
leaves the lower Klamath Lake, a ford was discovered, 
which, though the water was deep, was passed in 
safety, and the west shere of the lake followed down 
for two miles. By this time columns of smoke were 
seen rising in all directions, the natives who had dis- 
covered the party telegraphing to others the presence 
of strangers. Keeping down the shore of the lake, 
they encamped on Hot Creek, at the identical spot 
where Frdmont's party had been a couple of months 
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previous, and where the Hot Creek Modocs murdered 
his three faithfill Delawares. 
The explorers were made aware of the fact that 
white men had been there, by fragments of news- 
papers lying about; doubtless those that Gillespie 
brought from the States with him, on his mission to 
Frdmont, who turned back just before the real path- 
finders struck his trail. Observing that the turf had 
been removed as well as the willows, and the ground 
trampled on the bank of the creek, and remarking 
also that there were many places where horses could 
get to the water without this trouble, the company 
were convinced that some persons had been buried 
there, and this method adopted of concealing their 
bodies from the savages, the marks of digging being 
obliterated by driving the animals of the party many 
times over the spot. This opinion was confirmed by 
the excitement evident among the Modocs, who nat- 
urally judged that these white men had_ come to 
avenge the murder of the three members of lrd- 
mont's party whom they were conscious of having 
killed, 5 and which were the first of a long list of 
murders committed by this tribe, extending from 1846 
to 1873. 
With every precaution not to expose themselves to 
attack, they pursued their way along the shore, and 
passing around the southern end of the lower Kla- 
math Lake, arrived on the evening of the 5th oppo- 
site the camp on Hot Creek, with the lake to the 
west, and a high rocky ridge to the east of them. 
This ridge they ascended next morning, and discov- 
ered at its eastern base the since famous Tule or 
Modoc Lake, and apparently about thirty miles to the 
east of that a timbered butte, near which appeared to 
be a pass through the rocky range encircling the basin 
of the lakes. The route seemed to lie around the 
north end of Tule Lake. In attempting to descend 
the ridge, however, they found themselves entangled 
a Martin's 1Vat., MS., 19-21; Sltasta Courier, July 7, 1876. 
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to them 15 with so much urgency. The remainder of 
the Clitornia company kept to the old route turning 
off west of Fort Hall. 
When Applegate's party were at that post, they 
met and conversed with many persons on the subject 
of routes, among whom was a company led by William 
Kirquendall, to which belonged Thornton and Boggs, 
and which determined to take the southern route, 
piloted by the explorers. Without question Apple- 
gate represented, as he believed, that the southern 
route was superior in many respects to tha.t along 
the Snake and Columbia rivers. The grass, except on 
the alkali desert, which he expected in returning to 
avoid for the most part, was better than in the Snake 
country; there were no mountains to cross before 
coming to the Cascade Range, and the pss through 
it was greatly superior to the Mount Hood pass; 
while in the Klamath, toue River, and Umpqua 
valleys grass and water were of the greatest excellence 
and abundance. The distance he judged to be shorter 
than by the old route, though in this he was mis- 
taken. Influenced by the misrepresentation of Has- 

15 " 
The narration of the misfortunes which attended the emigrants on Has- 
tings' cut-off does not belong to this division of this history, but will be found 
in Hist. Cal., this series; also in McGlashan's Hist. of the Donner Party, and in 
Thornton's Or. and Cal., ii. 95-246. Thornton became well acquainted with 
Boggs of Missouri, and several of the most prominent persons in the Cali- 
fornia emigration, including the Donner party, and has recorded many facts 
concerning them. Hastings undoubtedly exaggerated in persuading the Don- 
ner company to take his route, and in trying to influence the Oregon immi- 
grants to go to California, thereby producing the effect spoken of in the letter 
already quoted from 'iles' Register. On the other hand, the Oregon con- 
mittee sent out to counteract his influence, by showing the depositions of the 
last year's emigrants to California, added to the feeling of uncertainty. The 
travellers knew not which statement to believe, and chose at random which 
route to take. According to Hastings, the 800 miles between Fort Hall and 
the Pacific was a ' succession of high mountains, cliffs, deep cafons, and small 
valleys,' with a scarcity of fuel along the Snake and Columbia rivers. Mc- 
Glashan in the Hist. Donner Party, 22, says that Bridger and Vazquez, who 
had charge of Fort Bridger, earnestly advised the California enigration to 
take Hastings' cut-off, because they wanted to sell supples to the trains 
which would otherwise refit at Fort Hall. He also says that Hastings was a 
famous hunter and trapper, and employed to pilot the emigration: which 
departure from facts clouds the credibility of the previous assertion. Time 
confirmed the merits of the Hastings cut-off as a road to California; and it 
is certain that to dissensions among themselves, and unwise delays, was to be 
attributed the tragedy of Donner Lake. 
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tings as to the northern route, and hoping to escape 
its eight hundred miles of mountains, ravines, and 
precipices by taking the southern one, a caravan of 
ninety or a hundred wagons, including Kirquendall's 
company, lef Fort Hall on the 9th of August, ar- 
riving at the rendezvous of the exploring party at 
Thousand Springs on the 12th, where David Goff 
and Levi Scott assumed the duty of guiding them 
to the Willamette, while the Applegates and the re- 
mainder of the company pushed forward to mark out 
or cut out the road, as the case might demand, accom- 
panied by a volunteer party of young men from the 
immigration. 16 
On arriving at the tributary of the Humboldt, they 
proceeded up the stream to the spring before discov- 
ered, which they called Diamond, but which is now 
known as Antelope spring, and which they enlarged 
by digging. Thence they took a north-west course 
to :Rabbit-hole Mountains, where they enlarged the 
:Rabbit-hole spring. They found no way of avoiding 
the Black :Rock desert of alkali and mud lakes be- 
tween there and the Granite Mountains, the same 
course being followed in locating the road west 
Black cation that was pursued on the first explora- 
tion. The real labor of road-making began when the 
company reached the Cascade Mountains, and was 
repeated in the chain to the north of the :Rogue 
:River .Valley, and in the Umpqua cation. On ar- 
riving in the Umpqua Valley, at the north end of the 
cation, feeling that they had removed the greatest 
obstacles to travel with wagons, and being reduced to 
the .ne.cessity of hunting to supply themselves with 
provisions, the passage through the Calapooya Moun- 
tains was lef to be opened by the immigrants them- 
selves, and the company hastened to their homes, 
from which they had been absent fifteen weeks. 

These were Thomas Powers, Alfred Stewart, Charles Putnam, who 
married a daughter of Jesse Applegate, Burgess, Shaw, Carnal.an, and others. 
William Kirquendall and J. M. rair also joined the road company. 
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is steep, 4 and reruns had to be doubled until eighteen 
or twenty yokes 5 were put to a wagon to drag it up 
the sharp acclivity. But even this was better than 
having to carry the loads up steep hills while the oxen 
drew the empty wagons, as sometimes occurred on the 
north road. 
Two months from the time the southern immigra- 
tion left Thousand Springs, the last companies entered 
the Rogue River Valley, where according to Thorn- 
ton they were met by Jones of the exploring party 
with some fat cattle for the relief of those whose pro- 
visions were consumed. 6 ]eing extremely weary, and 
their teams wellnigh exhausted, the last of the fam- 
ilies unfortunately lingered too long in this beauti- 
ful country, at a season of the year when one day of 
rain might be productive of disaster by raising the 
streams, and chilling fatally the thin blood of the worn- 
out oxen. 7 And alas! they tarried in the valley until 
2' The road was subsequently changed so as to avoid going round the south 
end of Lower Klamath Lake, and proceeded by the eastern shore of the lake 
to Link River a little below the present town of Linkvflle, from which point 
the ascent of the mountains is gradual. 
2s Such is Thornton's statemeng. 
the exploring party. 
 .]mre is a great effort apparent in this portion of Thornton's narrative 
to ma';e i appear that his nisfortunes, and the sufferings of other belated 
ravehers, were owing to the misrepresentations of the explorers, whmn he 
classes with the ' outlaws and banditti who during many years infested the 
:Florida reefs, where they often contrived so to mislead vessels as to wreck 
thegn, when withou scruple or ceremony, they, under various pretences, 
would commence their work of pillage.' As this was written after he had 
been a year in Oregon, and learned the high character of the men who com- 
posed the expedition, besides seeing a considerable imnigration arrive in the 
Willamette Valley by the southern route the year following his passage over 
it, in the month of September, in good health and condition, the vituperative 
censure indulged in by Mr Thronton is, to say the leas, in bad taste. Certain 
inaccuracies also in his statement, into which he is led by his desire to cast 
opprobrium upon the men who opened the road, are calculated to bring him 
into discredit. For instance, he professes to account for not giving the itiner- 
ary of the journey after leaving the California road, by saying that the third 
volume of his journal was stolen by a person who took charge of some of his 
property left in the Umpqua Mountains, to preven the true character of he 
road being made known. Page 170, vol. i. On page 190 he says: ' A very bad 
Umpqua Indian having, upon a subsequen part of he road, relieved me of 
my third volume of journal notes of this part of the road, I write from mem- 
ory only.' I may be asked, what inerest had the Umpqua Indian in sup- 
pressing he journal? and why was one of this untamed tribe sent o take 
charge of his property? 
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improvenent of the lands in the lower end of the 
valley. To this party belonged the Methodist in- 
terests; and Thornton, who was a Methodist, and 
who soon made the acquaintance of Abernethy and 
other leading persons among the missionaries, gained 
the tiendship of that society greatly by his abuse of 
the explorers of the southern road, who, besides hav- 
ing been guilty of this crime, were also of that domi- 
nating western element that opposed itself to the 
Methodist influence in colonial affairs. 
Thornton was also a lawyer, and a Methodist law- 
yer was an acceptable addition to the Methodist influ- 
ence, supposing that he should be controlled by it; 
and to gain him over to that position, on the resigna- 
tion of the once of supreme judge by Mr Burnett, 
Abernethy appointed Thornton in his place, February 
9th, or a little more than six weeks after his arrival 
in the territory. 3 . 
Article after article on the merits and demerits of 
the southern route, as contrasted with the Barlow 
road, 3 came to the Spectator from various sources, the 
true effect of which was to call attention to the Rogue 
River and Umpqua .valleys, their desirability for set- 
tlement, and the need of a road to them leading 
directly from forts Hall and Bridget; and also to the 
fact that a road now really existed by which wagons 
could go all the way to California, by passing through 
the Umpqua cation, and over the Applegate pass of 
the Cascade Range to the California road in the 
Humboldt Valley, this happy discovery following im- 
mediately upon the news of the conquest and .Ameri- 
canization of that country. 
In May 1847 Levi Scott led a company of twenty 
men destined for the States over the southern route, 
32 If this collusion were not sufficiently obvious, we have Thornton's own 
word for it, who says, in his Hist. Or., MS., 11: 'When I came to the coun- 
try one of the early missionaries said to me, "You must under no circum- 
stances become counsel for Dr McLoughlin. Give him no professional advice. 
or assistance; if you do you will be denounced a a Hudson's ty man, and 
-you will lose caste among our citizens."' 
aa Or. Spectator, Oct. 29, 1846. 
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somewha later made himself a home on Ashland 
Creek, where the town of Ashland now stands, and 
directly on the line of the road he assisted i1 open- 

John Coats, one of the earliest settlers of Douglas County, and whose 
home was about 10 miles from Roseburg, died suddenly while walking, in the 
summer of 1876. S. '. Call, June 19, 1876. 
Sanmel Davis died at his home in Yamhill County, Feb. 28, 1875. Mon- 
mouth Christian _Messenger; March 6, 1875. 
D. H. Good was. born in Pennsylvania, June 19, 1818. On arriving in 
Oregon in 1846, he settled near Oregon City, where he resided till his death, 
September 18, 1871. Oregon City Enterprise, Sept. 22, 1871. 
John Robinson settled in Benton County in 1846. Mrs Robinson was born 
in South Carolina, Feb. 14, 1792, married in 1815, .and died Aug. 27, 1878. 
Corvallis Gazette, Sept. 6, 1878. 
John Baker settled in Benton County. lIrs Baker was born in East Ten- 
nessee, in 1801; married in 1821, and removed to Missouri in 1843, whence 
she emigrated with her husband in 1846. Mrs Baker died Nov. 27, 1877, at 
Corvallis, where her son William R. Baker resided. Id., Dec. 7, 1877. 
Rev. J. A. Cornwall was born in Georgia in 1798. He lived in the south- 
ern and western states till 1846, when he joined the Oregon emigration, taking 
the southern route, and wintering in the Umpqua Valley. In 1865 he removed 
to Ventura.County, California. He was a Cumberland Presbyterian, and a 
minister for 53 years. He died January 2, 1879. His son, Rev. J. H. Corn- 
wall, is a resident of Eugene City, Oregon. Eugene State Journal, Jan. 18, 1879. 
J. T. Rainey, in 1851, with his brother, L. C. Rainey, purchased of Wm 
.Mosgrove, for a horse, a squatter's right to the land on which the town of 
Roseburg was afterward laid out. The only improvement on the land was a 
lile of newly cut logs ior a cabin. The brothers erected a frame house, and 
sold the land to Aaron Rose, who laid it off in lots and blocks, long residing 
there. J.T. Rainey removed to the Rogue River country, where he settled 
on a farm in Sam Valley. Roseburg Western Star, Nov. 14, 1879. 
James Campbell was born in Greenville, Kentucky, April 6, 1807. He 
emigrated with his larents to Missouri at an early age, and to Oregon in 1846, 
spending the early part of the winter of 1846-7 in the Umpqua Valley with 
the belated immigrants of that season. He settled near Salem, but in 1859 
removed to Puget Sound, where he resided 7 years, when he returned to 
Salem. He died on the 31st of July, 1873, leaving the memory of a good 
man. Salem Statgsman, Aug. 5, 1873. 
Virgil K. Pringle and Pherne T. Pringle emigrated from $Varren County, 
Missouri, to Oregon in 1846, and settled in Marion County. A son, Albra 
]Ioffett Pringle, born in Missouri in 1834, died at Seattle, $Vashington, June 
21, 1876. Virgilia E. Pringle Smith, born in Missouri, June 7, 1828, married 
Fabritus R. Smith of Salem, September 1, 1847, and died December 3, 1875. 
Portland Advocate, Dec. 23, 1875; Id., Sept. 21, 1876; Salem Farmer, Dec. 
16, 1875. 
Andrew Zumwalt and Elizabeth Zumwalt, his wife, settled in Polk County 
in 1846, where their son Isaac continued to reside. Andrew Zumwalt was a 
deacon in the Methodist church. Mrs Zumwalt's maiden name was Fraser. 
She was born July 17, 1792, in Kentucky, and died September 10, 1878, a 
her son's home, near Lewisville, Polk County; her husband preceded her. 
Portland P. C. Advocate, Sept. 26, 1878. 
Hugh L. Brown emigrated from Tennessee, and settled in Linn County. 
The town of Brownsville on Calalooya Creek is named after him, and owes 
much of, its prosperity as an agr'cultural and manufacturing place to Mr 
Brown s ability and example. Portland Weekly Standard, Feb. 20, 1880. 
Alphonso Boone, a great-grandson of Daniel Boone of Kentucky, with his 
family, was a member of his emigration. His daughter, Chloe Donnely 
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colonists, as damaging to the character of the Colunl- 
bia's entrance. They chafed under the fact hat the 
United States had lost two men-ol%var on the sands 
at the mouth of the river, and that the reports of 
government officers were of a nature to alarm ship- 
masters and keep colnmerce away. 34 The occasion 
was seized upon to discuss this subject in all its bear- 
ings in the columns of the Spectator, and, what was 
of more ilnportance, the legislature of 1846 was iln- 
pelled to pass a pilotage law, authorizing the governor 
to appoint commissioners to examine and license pilots 
lor the bar and river, who should give bonds, keep 
suitable boats, and collect fees, according to law. 
Under this act, in April 1847, S. C. ]eeves was ap- 
pointed the first pilot for the Columbia River bar, 
which office he retained until the gold discovery in 
California. 35 Thus little by little, as necessity de- 
manded, were added those means of safe passage to 
and from the colony, by land and sea, which the means 
at hand afforded. 

While Lieutenant Howison was yet at Vancouver, 
intelligence arrived that congress had at length passed 
the notice bill--that is to say, the year's notice which 
should lawfully terminate the treaty--reconnnended 
by the president, and which the colonists had so long 
desired. 36 This agreeable news was brought by Selim 
E. Woodworth, 37 bearer of the despatches to the 
 Howison in his report said that the dangers of the bar were not only 
really great, but were magnified for political purposes by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, it not being to their interest to remove the fancied difficulties of 
the entrance. If Howison had said for commercial purposes, he would have 
been right; he was right in saying they had no charts, and wanted none. 
 Or. Spectator, April 15, 1847. Reeves was a good pilot and daring 
sailor. He went to California in the autumn of 1848 in a ship's long-boat 
carrying two spars to be thrown over in a triangle as outriggers in case of a 
storm. Two men from Astoria accompanied him. He returned as pilot of a 
ship in the winter of 1848-9, and again sailed for California, where he sailed 
a small sloop, the Flora, on the bay, which was capsized in a squall in the 
month of May, drowning Reeves and a son of James Loomis of Oregon. 
Crawford's 2Vat., MS., 191. 
 Or. Spectator, Sept. 3, 1846; Id., Oct. 1, 1846. 
 Son of the author of ' The Old Oaken Bucket.' Vhil in California, in 
February 1847, he went to the assistance of the California immigrants who 
took the Hastings cut-off, and were snow-bound in the Sierra. 
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that the navigation of the Strait of Fuca and neigh- 
boring waters vas left open, while the Columbia 
remained free to the Hudson's Bay Company till the 
expiration of its charter. But when the treaty itself 
reached Oregon the disapproval of the Americans was 
general; not because of failure to secure the whole of 
Oregon, but because in the territory claimed by and 
relinquished to the United States, the Hudson's Bay 
Company were confirmed in the possession of land or 
other property occupied by them in the territory, 4 
and promised payment for the same in ease they re- 
linquished it to the United States. 
Man is a preposterous pig; probably the greediest 
animal that crawls upon this planet. Here were 
fertile lands and temperate airs; meadows, forests, 
and mountains; bright rivers and a broad ocean sea- 
board, enough of earth for half a dozen empires; and 
all for nothing--all stolen from the savages, and never 
yet a struggle, never yet a dollar in return, only 
fevers, syphilis, and the like by way of compensa- 
tion; and yet these colonial representatives of the 
great American nation grudge their brethren, but 
little later than thmnselves from Great Britain, a few 
squares of land round the posts which they had built 
and occupied so long, and that vhen they could not 
positively say with truth that these same British 
brethren had not as good a right as they to the whole 
of it. And they fell to cursing; they cursed the 
British,'and particularly President Polk for failing to 
carry out his policy avowed before election. Believing 

4 Articles III. and IV. of the treaty ran as follows: ' In the future appro- 
lriation of the territory south of the 49th larallel of north latitude, as pro- 
vided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights of the Hudson's 
Bay Comlany and all British subjects who may be already in the Occupation 
of land or other lroperty lawfully acquired ithin said territory, shall be 
respected. The farm, lands, and other property of every description, belong- 
ing to Puget's Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Colum- 
bia River, shall be confirmed to the said company. In case, however, the 
situation of those farms and lands should be considered by the United States 
to be of public and political importance, and the United States government 
should signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole or any part thereof, 
the property so required shall be transferred to the said government at  
Iroper valuation, to be agreed upon between the parties.' 
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Great tritain. England sent her spies to report 
upo these facts, and they found nothing to encourage 
the to expect a victory. The United States appeared 
quite as willig to maintain their rights as Sir Robert 
Peel. So far Polk had redeemed his pledge to the 
people. But i M:ay 1846 Buchanan, secretary of 
state, eofte" the passage of the notice bill, received a 
propositiol from the British plenipotentiary embody- 
ing the main points of a treaty which would be agree- 
able to the English government; namely, the 49th 
parallel and the Strait of Fuca for the northern boun- 
dary of the United States; security to British sub- 
jects north of the Columbia River and south of the 
49th parallel, of a perpetual title to their lands and 
stations of which they were in actual occupatiol, in 
all respects the same as to citizens oI" the United 
States; and lastly, the present free navigation of the 
Columbia River, on the same footing as United States 
citizens. 
:But in reference to the lands occupied by the sub- 
jects of Great :Britain, it was represented that their 
settlements north of the Columbia were not numerous; 
but consisted of "a few private farms, and two or three 
forts and stations ;" and :Buchanan was reminded that 
by their charter the Huds.on's tay Company were 
prohibited from acquiring title to lairds, and that 
only the lands of these few private settlers, or the 
[Puget Sound Company, would be required to be se- 
cured to them. As to the actual extent of the [puget 
Sound Company's lands the egotiators on both sides 
seemed equally ignoralt, as well as the senate, when 
called upon for advice. It was also suggested to 
:Buchanan that as there was impending a change in 
the British nfinistry, wlich was likely to take place 
before the end of June, it might be well for the presi- 
dent to make such modifications of the proposition 
offered as nfight be deemed necessary in case of its 
acceptance, in the hope that the whig minister, when 
he came into power, would not meddle with that which 
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wayward child. And in this they were right ; for had 
England been as unreasonable, overbearing, and insalt- 
ing as the people of the United States, there assuredly 
would have been war. Yet, after all, in regard to the 
opposing views of the British and American inhab- 
itants of Oregon, I would not say that either was 
wrong. Both were educated to a belief in the views 
they professed, and to see in every circumstance con- 
firmation of their belief. That which in the eyes of 
a disinterested spectator might appear as an exhibition 
of the crudest selfishness was in their estilnation only 
insisting in a manly spirit on their rights. That the 
Americans vere most demonstrative in this display 
of feeling was natural. England in her dealings with 
the American colonies, and her behavior toward the 
young United States, had been far from reputable. 
The greed and selfishness of that nation has ever 
grown with its increasing strength. This the people 
of Oregon knew; and they would gladly have pre- 
vented Great Britain froln occupying a rood of terri- 
tory on the American continent, and esteemed it a 
privilege as well as a duty to defend from her grasp 
any portion of it that by the most liberal construction 
might be claimed as territory of the United States. 
:Maintaining this position, they felt that they were 
not only doing their duty to themselves, but serving 
posterity and enlarging free institutions. 47 
But while, as I have elsewhere shown, many 
statesman were as opposed as ever to the division of 
the Northwest Coast with Great Britain, the time 
had come when a settlement must be made. It had 
come, too, at a juncture when the hands of the govern- 
ment were filled by the acquisition of new territory 
south of the southern limits of Oregon, extending to 

 Even the mos tenperate Americans in Oregon fel sore over the relin- 
quishment of so much territory. Mr Applegate, who labored so wisely and 
well to keep the peace, remarked later: ' If we had then as now a railroad 
across the continent, and had taken possession with an army of 100,000 .nen 
months before a British fleet could reach the coast, British arrogance would 
have taken a much lower key, and Mr Polk's administration would not 
have dared to yield an inch of Oregon.' Views of History, MS., 48. 
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WAITING FOR A TERRITORIAL GOVERIMENT----THE QUESTION OF A DELE- 
GATE TO VASHINGTON----ATTEMPTS TO :PROVIDE FOR THE EJECTMENT OF 
]RITISH SUBJECTS FRO.I THEIR LAND--LEGISLATIVE :PROCEEDINGS-- 
IEMORIAL TO CONGRESS--:PUBLIC '.EPROOF TO TRESPASSERS---EiLEC- 
TION OF ABERNETHY DOUGLAS' ]ILL FOR ESTABLISHING A TERRITOBY, 
AND ITS FAILURE ACTION OF THE :PEOPLE--:PRIVATE DELEGATE TO 
CONGRESS--]IOGRAPHICAL IOTICES--THE IMMIGRATION OF 1847. 

WITH the news that the notice bill had been passed, 
and before it was known that a treaty had been con- 
cluded, the subject of sending a delegate ht once to 
Washington to make known to congress the wants of 
Oregon began to be agitated; for it was not doubted 
that immediate action would be taken to adopt the 
colony as a territory, and there were those who were 
solicitous as to the changes which must follow, and 
for official positions for themselves or friends. They 
said that thousands of people had been induced to 
emigrate to Oregon by a promise of land, which had 
been selected and located under the land law of the 
provisional government; and they wanted these claims 
confirmed as they were, before any United States 
surveyor should arrive with power to alter their 
boundaries in conformity to section lines and subdi- 
visions. 
They needed a delegate to rpresent the matter in 
congress, and to give the coSperation asked for to 
the scheme of a national railroad to the Pacific; an 
agent who should go armed with a memorial signed 
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purpose of draughting memorials, which should be circu- 
lated for the people to sign, and to devise means of 
forwarding the same, whether by delegate or other- 
wise; the inhabitants of the several counties being 
requested to hold meetings therein for that purpose. 
They then adjourned to the 10th of October. 
At the appointed time it was apparent why a dele- 
gate to congress was so much desired by certain 
persons, and what certain other persons would require 
him to do in their interest. After resolving that 
Claekamas County should have five delegates in the 
convention, I). Stewart broached the subject that 
congress should be asked to make reservations, first 
of the falls of the Willamette, with the land one mile 
in extent on every side of this water power; together 
with Fort Vancouver, Fort Nisqually, Cape Disap- 
pointment, - and the Cascade Falls of the Columbia; 
thereby preventing British subjects who held land at 
these places under the colonial land law, vhieh con- 
gress would be asked to approve, from deriving any 
benefit from their claims. The resolution was so 
lnodified, however, as to partially obscure their inten- 
tion, and congress was requested to reserve all water- 
falls, capes, and town sites, the proceeds to be applied 
to the improvement of the bays, rivers, and roads in 
the territory; thus making a benefit apparently accrue 
from it to the country. In this form the resolution 
was adopted by the meeting; and after discussing the 
proposal of a delegate, the meeting again adjourned to 
the 15th. 
The subject of this resolution coming up at the 
meeting of the 15th, it was so amended as to make 
the proceeds of each town site produce a fund for the 
benefit of public schools and local improvements, 
when P. G. Stewart proposed to insert "so far as they 
can do the same without interfering with private 
rights," which excited warm discussion. The amend- 
 The land at Cape Disappointment ws owned by Ogden, who purchased 
it of previous claimant in February 1846. Or. Spectator, Feb. 19 1846. 
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ment being finally adopted and the resolution put to 
vote, it was lost by fourteen to tventy-two. Six del- 
egtes to the convention were then chosen, and the 
meeting adjourned amidst excitement and efforts by 
the minority to obtain a hearing, s 
When the convention met according to appointment 
at Oregon City, three counties only were represented, 
Champoeg by W. J. Bailey, J. Sanders, Joseph 
Barnaby, and F. Bernia, all from French Prairie; 
Tualatin by Hugh Burns and Robert Moore, each 
owners of town sites ; Clackamas by Samuel McSwain, 
Philip Foster, H. Wright, H. M. Knighton, S. S. 
White, and J. z-/IcCormick, each wanting a slice of 
Oregon City. The first resolution offered was by 
Bailey, and declared that the meeting viewed with 
indignation and contempt the unwarrantable, unjust, 
and obnoxious efforts of certain individuals, at a pre- 
vious meeting in Oregon City, to deprive citizens of" 
their rights, through a memorial to congress to reserve 
town sites, water-falls, and capes that had been settled 
for years, and were at that time rapidly advancing in 
value by improvement. 
This was followed by another from Mr Burns, who 
resolved that the convention had full confidence in the 
constituted authority, the legislature, as the proper 
body to memorialize congress on matters touching the 
wants of the territory, and recommended the legisla- 
ture to petition the government of the United States 
to allow the land law to remain under its present form, 
according to the organic compact of Oregon. 
At this stage of the proceedings a motion to adjourn 
sine die was made by one of the Oregon City delegates, 
which was rejected, and Robert Moore offered a resolu- 
tion declaring that it was the sense of the convention 
that it was highly improper to meddle with the rights 
 As nearly as can be gathered from the resolutions and amendments offered 
at these several meetings in Oregon City, D. Stewart, James Taylor, S. S. 
White, and M. M. McCarver were responsible for the resolution concerning 
government reservations, though how much they were influenced can only bo 
conjectured. P.G. Stewart earnestly resisted the movement. 
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gress was memorialized, the governor having left it 
to the members of the legislature whether, in view of 
the probability that the laws of the United States 
would soon be extended over the territory, they 
should attempt legislation any further than to confirm 
appointments, fill vacancies, and make necessary ap- 
propriations. 6 They preferred to continue the regular 
business of the session, during which they passed sev- 
eral important laws. Among others, one reorganizing 
the judicial system, by which the several counties were 
formed into one circuit that should be presided over 
by a judge commissioned by the governor, and who 
should hold his office two years, with a salary of eight 
hundred dollars, to be paid quarterly out of the ter- 
ritorial treasury. These circuit courts were given 
original jurisdiction of civil suits of whatever nature, 
and of criminal cases occurring in their respective 
counties, and were to exercise the same control over 
all matters of law and equity that the county courts 
had done; the criminal court vas abolished; county 
judges were to be elected by the people, the appoint- 
ing power being taken away fronl the governor, except 
in case of vacancies; a probate court vas provided 
for the several counties, to be presided over by the 
president of the county courts; and several minor 
changes effected. 
The committee on judiciary consisted of T'Vault, 
Tohnie, and Looney. Tolmie was opposed to altering 
the judiciary organization, in view of the expected 
change in territorial affairs, but was overruled by the 
legislature, which was not to be deprived of the glory 
of making laws to govern, even for a brief period, 
the conduct of colonial affairs, nor was their work less 
creditable than that of their predecessors. 7 A.A. 
Skinner, an immigrant of 1845, was elected circuit 
judge by the legislature; and the office of territorial 
secretary, vacated by the death of John E. Long, was 

Grover's Or. Arczves, 159. 
Or. Spectator, Dec. 24, 1846. 
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filled by Frederick :Prigg; H. M. Knighton was elected 
marshal; Jehn H. Couch, treasurer ;s George W. Bell, 
auditor; and Theophilus McGruder, territorial re- 
corder. The organic law concerning partnerships in 
land of"two or more persons" was amended by re- 
pealing the words "or more ;" a measure vhich  had 
been much discussed previously, as a means of break- 
ing the monopoly of the fur company and the missions, 
as well as of other speculators. By an act regulating 
weights and measures the imperial bushel of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, so much complained of, was 
abolished. 
All these acts, though good a.nd proper, did not in- 
terest the people as did the memorial, about which so 
much had been said. The committee first chosen by 
the legislature to frame this important document was 
composed of Hall, Peers, Summers, McDonald, and 
Boone. Their joint production was placed in the 
hands of a revisory committee consisting of T'Vault, 
Summers, and Peers; and finally was remodelled by 
Peers, who was a man of good parts, and a writer of 
considerable ability, whose verses sometimes graced 
the columns of the Spectator, so that at the last the 
American petition to the congress of the United States 
was penned by a British subject.  That the colonists' 
interests were not less happily represented the memo- 
rial shows for itself. 
After respectfully soliciting the attention of con- 
gress to their wants, the proud position which Oregon 
would soon occupy before the world was briefly men- 
tioned, and reference made to the flattering report of 
the congressionM committee on post-offices and roads 
for 1846, in which the climate, soil, and other advan- 
tages bf the country west of the ]ocky Mountains 
were said to be correctly set forth; from which it 
would seem that Oregonwas "destined soon to be- 
come a central point of commerce and happiness." 
* Couch soon resigned and W. K. Kflborn wa appointed. 
*Or. Spectator, Dec. 4, 1846. 
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:Proceeding to the expression of their wants, the state- 
ment was made that bread-stuffs could on short not.ice 
be supplied to the amount of five thousand barrels of 
flour, and should a demand arise, salt beef and pork 
could be furnished to the amount of tvo thousand 
barrels--low estimates, it was declared, especially with 
regard to flour, which, were a market opened, could 
-be greatly increased in quantity. Lumber could be 
furnished in abundance; and tar and pitch manu- 
factured if required. Flax and hemp had been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in small quantities, and could be 
made articles of export. 
This paragraph was a bid for contracts to furnish 
the vessels of the United States, and all American 
vessels in the Pacific; the purchasing of supplies at 
Vancouver by the commander of the Sha,rk having 
been a subject of complaint on the part of the colonists, 
who thought i the duty of the government to patron- 
ize and encourage Oregon industry, in spite of the fact 
that American merchants required twelve per cent 
more for their goods than British merchants. 
Congress was next deferentially reminded that the 
settlers of Oregon had been induced to make the diffi- 
cult journey to Oregon and cultivate its fertile fields 
by the prolnise of the govermnent that their homes 
should be secured to thegn; and they therefore thought 
they had a right to expect a grant of land; and not 
only they, but those who should come after them for 
the next few years. Their claims already taken were 
made under the organic law of the territory, and pro- - 
vided that any person might hold six hundred and 
forty acres of land. These claims they asked to have 
confirmed to them, in the same shape in which they 
were located. 
They asked also that the insurmountable barriers 
which in new countries always presented themselves 
to the general diffusion of education, upon which were 
founded the principles of the republican government 
of the United States (whose extension over them- 
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the third vas reserved to be carried overland in the 
spring by W. Finley, who was returning to the States. 

Months passed away after the first news of the 
treaty without bringing any message froln the govern- 
ment of the United States to eagerly expectant Ore- 
gon. In February the Spectator gave expression to 
the disappointment of the people, who it said had 
"expected and expected until they. were heart-sick." 
There was indeed a feverish state of anxidty, for 
which there was no very justifiable cause, which arose 
chiefly from the desire of every man to receive some 
direct benefit from the change so long desired. There 
was now no fear of war with England; California 
was secured, 11 and was already seeking supplies from 
Oregon; 1 the crop of 1846 had been abundant, and 
there was promise of still greater abundance in the 
coming harvest. The health of the colony was excel- 
lent, and improvements were being made on every 
side with encouraging rapidity. But many persons 
were dissatisfied at the tardiness of the government 
in furnishing them with titles to their land claims; 
many were covetous of the possessions of others, and 
some had trouble to defend their rights against ag- 
gression, for there were those holding themselves in 
readiness to seize the lands of the Hudson's Bay and 
Puget Sound companies as soon as the terms of the 
treaty should be made known. 
When the terms became known, what a falling of 
high hopes was the.re! The government confirmed 
the company in their possessory rights; there was no 
need to memorialize congress to reserve town sites and 

n About 50 persons emigrated from Oregon to California in the spring of 
1847, and among them James Marshall, the discoverer of gold in 1848, Cap- 
tain Charles Bennett, who also worked with him at Surfer's mill, nd Stephen 
Staats. Bennegt and Staats returned to Oregon. Or. Spectator, June 10, 1847. 
 C. E. Pickett wrote from Californi to Burnett, McCarver, Ford, and: 
Waldo, that 20,000 barrels of flour and several thousand bushels of seed- 
wheat, besides lumber, potatoes, and butter, were wanted in that country, 
all of which would bring high prices; lumber $50 per M.; butter 50c. to 62c. 
ler lb. ; potatoes @2.50 per bushel, and flour $15 to $17 ler brrel. Id. 
HST. OR., VOL. I. 39 
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than ordinary spirit. Abernethy and Lovejoy were- 
the popular candidates for governor. 16 
The June election came round, and still no news 
from the United States except a few excerpts from 
newspapers copied first into the Polynesian, and from 
that into the Spectator. Congress had evidently for- 
gotten them, or was treating them with silent con- 
tempt. They would go on with their own affairs as 
if congress did not exist. The contest for the guber- 
natorial oce was close. In the Willamette Valley 
Lovejoy had a small majority, but when the returns 
from Lewis County came in, Abernethy had sixteen 
votes over his opponent, and was really elected by the 
Canadian voters. 17 
Governor Abernethy was a native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, though reared under American institutions. 
He has been called a good governor by men of all 
parties; and so far as being discreet, temperate in 
speech, and careful not to offend the popular opinion, 
whether religious or political, he is deserving of this 
judgment. Perhaps it was impossible to avoid censure 
in exciting times without being secretive and design- 
ing; Abernethy was both. The most odious word 
that could be applied to a Protestant in those days 
was that of Jesuit; yet Protestant and 5Iethodis 
Abernethy possessed all the traits usually ascribed by 
a Protestant to a Jesuit. He was courteous, smooth, 

16Dr Presley relch announced himself as a candidate, but received no 
votes. 
17 The representatives elected were: from Clackamas, J. M. Vair, S. S. 
White; Champoeg, Robert Newell, A. Chamberlain, W. H. Rees, V. H. 
Rector, Anderson Cox; Tualtin, Ralph Wilcox, J. L. Meek, David Hill; 
Yamhill, L. A. Rice, Lewis Rogers, A. J. Hembree; Polk, J. V. Nesmith, 
M. A. Ford, St Clair; Vancouver, Henry 1. Peers; Lewis County, S. Plo- 
mondon; Clatsop, John Robinson. Justices of the peace elected in the sev- 
eral counties south of the Columbia were: Joseph Hull, Columbus eeler, 
F. X. Matthieu, Morgan Keyes, Rice Dunbar, Barton Lee, D. T. Lennox, 
C. D. Smith, John Rowland, Villim Dawson, D. D. Bailey, John Rounds, 
James Howard, James Taylor, Dvid Ingalls, A. H. Thompson; north of the 
Columbia: Richard Lane, R. R. Thompson, John White, Jacob Wooley, S. B. 
Crockett, J. R. Jackson. County. assessors: E. B. Comfort, S. C. Morris, 
Thomas Leggett, John W. Champ, William Ryan, M. Brock. County 
treasurers: John H. Couch, David Valdo, Amos Harvey, N. Ford, R. W. 
Morrison, A. L. Lewis, James Birnie. Or. Spectator, July 22, 1847. 
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and silent, but implacable. He could treat with set, ru- 
ing openness a man who differed from him in opinion, 
or who competed with him for the public lnoney, or 
favor, while scheming against him, and entertaining 
for him a holy hatred. Withal he hated Catholics; 
and it was through these combined qualities that he 
was reilected, while the majority of American voters 
preferred Lovejoy. 
Abernethy was nominally the head of the Amer- 
ican party as it had been when there was a Hudson's 
:Bay party. No such association as the latter now 
existed, because the British inhabitants were polit- 
ically fused with the Americans, and most of them 
were only waiting for an opportunity to beconle citi- 
zens of the United States. :But the real American 
party was now, what it had been in the first days of 
the provisional government, opposed both to the for- 
eign corporations and the Methodist Mission. That 
he could be elected, entertaining sentiments adverse 
*o the free American as well as the foreign corpora- 
tions, was owing to the qualities named. From this 
ime for several years, the only parties in Oregon were 
the American and missionary, the governor belonging 
to the latter. 
The summer rolled round, and September came-- 
nore than a year after the settlement of the boun- 
darymbefore any information was received of the 
doings of the national legislature in the matter of 
Oregon's establishment as a territory, and then it was 
only to inflict further disappointment. The president 
had indeed recommended the establishment of a ter- 
ritorial government in Oregon, and a bill had been 
reported by Douglas of Illinois in December, which 
had passed the house the 16th of January; but there 
southern jealousy of free soil nipped it. 
Other rumors reached Oregon City of the inten- 
tions of congress and the president. Private advices 
gave it as certain that an Oregon regiment of mounted 
riflemen was being raised; a splendid regiment, it 
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wag said, commanded by :Persifer F. Smith of New 
Orleans. is The only definite intelligence was that an 
act had been passed establishing certain post-routes, 
including one tom Oregon City by way of Fort Van- 
couver and Fort Nisqually to the mouth of Admiralty 
Inlet, and another from Oregon City up the Willa- 
metre Valley to the :Klamath liver, said routes to go 
into operation on the 1st of July, 1847, or sooner if 
practicable, or if any one could be found to contract 
for transporting the mails over these routes for the 
revenues to be derived from them. As the greater 
portion of both routes lay through an uninhabited 
country, and as the correspondence of the savages 
was not great, the matter rested. The postmaster- 
general was empowered to contract for transporting a 
mail from Charleston, South Carolina, touching at 
St Augustine, :Key West, and Havana, across the 
Isthmus of Panam, to Astoria; the mail to be car- 
ried each way once in two months, or oftener should 
the public interest require it, provided the expendi- 
ture should not exceed $100,000 per annum. In case 
of the route being put in operation he could establish 
a post-office at Astoria, and such other places on the 
Pacific coast as might be required by public necessity. 
The same act fixed the postage on letters from Oregon 
or California to the States at forty cents. 
In accordance with this act, post-ofi3ces were estab- 
lished at Astoria and Oregon City. Cornelius Gilliam 
was appointed superintendent of postal matters in 
Oregon, David Hill postmaster at Oregon City, and 
John M. Shively postmaster at Astoria. 1 An Indian 
agent had also been appointed, namely, Charles E. 
Pickett, a man ill suited to any office, if the Spectator 
may be believed. "Who can crcdit the appointment," 

 Or. Spectator, July _o_o, 1847. 
' Mr Shively,' says Burnett, ' is an engineer,  plain, unassuming man, but 
possessed of much greater genuine ability thn most people supposed. Justice 
hs never been done him. I-Ie ws in Vshington in the winter of 1845-6, 
and ws the originator of the project of a steamship line from New York to 
this coat by way of Panama." Recol, 141. 
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Somewhat ashamed of it all, Secretary Buchanan 
wrote Shively, on his departure for Oregon, express- 
ing the sympathy of the president, and his regret at 
the failure of the Oregon bill.  He assured the peo- 
ple of Oregon that the president would reiterate his 
recommendations to congress in regard to Oregon, and 
assured hhn there could be no doubt of a near relief. 
He referred to the act establishing post routes and 
oices, and the act of the 19th of May, 1846, provid- 
ing for a regiment of mounted riflemen, to protect 
travellers 4 on the road to Oregon. Strong assurance 
was given that the United States would never aban- 
don or prove unmindful of the welfare of Oregon, 
but that everything possible should be done for the 
welfare of that country.  Thomas H. Benton also 
wrote a letter of condolence.  

' It failed in the senate, not, as I am firmly convinced, from" any want of 
disposition on the part of the majority to provide a government for that 
interesting portion of the republic, but because other urgent and important 
business connected with the Mexican war did not allow the necessary time, 
before the close of their short discussion, to discuss, and perfect its details.' 
Or. Spectator, Extra, Sept. 8, 1847. 
 It was asking a good deal of the Oregon people to appreciate that act, 
since the regiment was no sooner raised than it was sent to Mexico. Steele's 
tifl.e Regt., hiS., 1. 
" Cong. Globe, App. 1847-8, 40. 
" He said: 'The house of representatives, as early a the middle of Jan- 
ary, passed a bill to give you a territorial government, and in that bill had 
sanctioned and legalized your provisional organic act, one of the clauses of 
which forever prohibited the existence of slavery in Oregon. An amendment 
from the senate's committee, to which this bill was referred, proposed to abro- 
gat that prohibition; and in the delays and vexations to which that amend- 
merit gave rise, the whole bill was lid upon the table and lost for the session. 
This will be a great disappointment to you, and a real calamity; already 5 years 
without law or legal institution for the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
and now doomed to wait a year longer. This is a strange and anomalous con- 
dition, almost incredible to contemplate, and most critical to endure, a colony 
of freemen 4,000 miles frown the metropolitan government, and without law or 
government to preserve them. But do not be alarmed or desperate. You 
will not be outlawed for not admitting slavery. Your fundamental act 
against that institution, copied from the ordinance of 1787, the work of the 
great men of the south in the great day of the south, prohibiting slavery in 
. territory far less northern than yours, will not be abrogated,nor is that the 
ntention of the prime mover of the amendment. Upon the record of the 
judiciary committee of the senate is the author of that amendment; but not 
so the fact. It is only midwife to it. Its author, Mr Calhoun, is the same 
mind that "generated the firebrand" resolutions, of which I send you a copy, 
and of which the amendment is the legitimate derivation. Oregon is not the 
object. The most rabid propagandist of slavery cannot expect to plant it on 
the shores of the Pacific, in the latitude of Wisconsin and the Lake of the 
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as also to extend the area of freedom and christianity, 
by which they hoped to confer a lasting benefit upon 
mankind. 
Neither did they intend to expatriate themselves 
by emigrating to Oregon. But when they had reached 
this distant country they found themselves in embar- 
rassing circumstances--in the midst of a jealous and 
predatory Indian population, among the subjects of 
Great Britain in the height of the excitement over the 
boundary question; without law or protection, except; 
as they governed and defended themselves, which 
they had done mnid many trials; it being much more 
diflleult to administer temporary laws than a fixed 
system of government. 
While their means were slender, their taes were 
high, owing to the necessity of improving the country, 
opening roads, building bridges, and erecting school- 
houses and churches. They could not raise money to 
pay the members of their legislature for more than 
two weeks' service at a time, and were compelled to 
adopt the laws of Iowa, modified by a few local acts. 
They had no printing-press, and no books on law to 
refer to; nor any means of making the laws known 
to the people until the Spectator was established, in 
whose columns only the local laws were published. 
The memorialists declared that they had been 
grieved at being debarred from enjoying the protec- 
tion which the subjects of Great Britain received in 
their very midst; but comforted themselves that the 
omission of their government to afford it was out of 
regard to the sacredness of treaty obligations; bu 
that when the boundary question was settled they 
could see no reason for the studied neglect of" con- 
gress. They had acted under the conviction that the 
duties of citizens and governmen were mutual. "Our 
forefathers," said they, "complained that they were 
oppressed by the mother country, and they had a 
just r.ight to complain. We do not complain of op- 
pressrun, but of neglect. Even the tyran has his 
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moments of relaxation and kindness, but neglect never 
wears a smile." 
The particular injuries of which mention was made 
as arisin from the condition of affairs were aside 
from the discomfort of uncertainty, of suspension of 
enterprise, and the inability of the colonial govern- 
ment to treat with the surrounding natives, who 
were every day becoming more aggressive, owing to 
the non-fulfilment of promises of payment for their 
lands. They could not tell when war would be upon 
them, and the coining of their friends to Oregon cut 
off. Their position with regard to criminals was 
equally embarrassing. They had no prison os and no 
money, nor means of punishing offences without re- 
turning to the branding-iron, cropping-knife, and 
whipping-post. 
The conclusion of the whole matter vas the usual 
reference to the donation of land which the segtlers 
expected from congress, and which they insisted they 
had justly earned in the aid they had given the ov- 
elament in settling the vexed question ot  itle. "We 
think we merit the respectful consideration of our 
government. It is with our country, whether she will 
hear us or not." With this paring note of warning 
the address concluded. It was ghe threa so often 
covertly, and sometimes openly, made, that loyal as 
were the settlers of Oregon, they were independent 
enough to disregard a government which had no care 
for them. 
By common consent the subject of a delegate seems 
to have been avoided, for it was well known that no 
choice could be nde wholly satisfactory to all parties; 
and since as yet they had no right to one, for any 
clique to insist on sending a man of their choice to 
represent the colony would only lead to protests and 
confusion. The memorial, after being circulated for 

*SThe jail erected at Oregon City with funds from the estate of Ewing 
Young in 1844 was burned by an incendiary in August 1846. Or. Spectator, 
Sept. 3, 1846. 
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of November, where the bark remained till the 12th 
of I)ecember. While at this port, where the progress- 
ive American was making a great stir and business 
was extremely brisk, Thornton disposed of a quantity 
of flour which constituted a part of the cargo of the 
Whiton, loaned to him by Noyes Smith, one of those 
who came in 1844, 31 as a means of raising lnoney for 
his expenses. He had received from Iev. George 
Gary a draft on the treasury of the Methodist society 
in the east, and from Abernethy whatever more it 
required to furnish him with means for his journey. 
At San Josg in Lower California was found the 
sloop of war Portsmouth, Captain J. ]3. lontgomery, 
to which Thornton was transferred on invitation of 
the commander, and was carried to Boston, where he 
arrived May 5, 1848. 3 

When the legislature met in I)ecember, a set of 
resolutions were introduced in the house by Nesmith, 
remonstrating against the appointment of Thornton 
to any office in the territory, which were at first 
adopted, afterward reconsidered, and finally lost by 
the speaker's vote.  It is but just to Thornton, 

a The career of Noyes Smith is given as follows: 'Over a quarter of a 
century since, the world was astonished at hearing of the defalcation and dis- 
appearance of an Albany balik officer. Having made the circuit of the 
world, he some years afterwards appeared in Oregon under this name, becmne 
a merchant's clerk, then himself a merchant, and was rich and prospering 
when he was recognized by an officer of the U. S. army. Exposure drove 
him to dissipation and ruin. His friends at the east seen to have finally 
compromised his cse, and his family sent for him to return home, which he 
(lid to find his children grown up, and everything much changed during 
his long absence.' S. A. Clarke, in Overland MontMy, x. 410-] 5. Noye's real 
name was said to be Egbert Olcott. Buck's Enterprises, MS., 13. 
 Thornton's Or. and Cal., ii. 247-8. I think it not unlikely that the 
Witon was looking for a vessel of the U. S. navy for this very purpose; since 
Benton in his letter to the people of Oregon had assured thmn that detach- 
ments of the army and navy should give them all the assistance in their 
power, while waiting the action of the government; on which hint the gov- 
ernor seems promptly to have acted. 
aOr. Spectator,. Dec. 25, 1847; Grover's Or. Archives, 232, 242. So well 
had the secret of Thornton's agency been kept that the preamble to the 
resolutions declares only that it is 'generMly believed' that Thornton had 
been secretly despatched to Washington City with recommendations, peti- 
tions, and memorials for the purpose of obtaining for himself and friends the 
most important offices in the territory. 
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whose position was sufficiently odious, to remind the 
reader that tie author of the resolutions was a son- 
in-law of David Goff, whom Thornton had mercilessly 
abused in the Spectator for his share in inducing the 
immigration to take the southern route. For the 
same reason, however, the selection of Thornton for 
the position of delegate was an unfortunate one. For 
allowing the resolutions to be printed in the Spectator 
the directors of the printing association dismissed 
Curry from the editorship. * 
Trusting to time's obliteration of the evidences of in- 
trigue, Thornton says in his manuscript History 
Oregon, that he was "sent by the provisional govern- 
ment of Oregon" to Washington; in which case the 
governor, and not the legislature, was the government. 
He also says in an address before the pioneer associa- 
tion of 1874, that he obeyed the desire of Whitman, 
who in the spring of 1847 urged him to yield to the 
solicitations lie had received to go to Washington on 
behMf of the people and the provisional government. 
There were some persons besides the governor who 
were willing Thornton should go to Washington; and 
there were strong reasons why Whitman should be 
one of them, in the yearly increasing danger of his 
situation among the Cayuses, which nothing could 
avert but the sword or the purse of the United 
States. 
Of this fact the authors of the memorial vere well 
advised when they said that they did not knov how 
soon they might be involved in ,n Indian war. For 
reasons connected with the speedy settlement of Ore- 
gon by a population vhich would entitle them to elect 
a delegate, and to enjoy other privileges dependent on 
numbers, they had touched but lightly upon those 
facts which if known in the States might retard immi- 

* In his remarks on his dismissal, Curry referred bitterly to the attempt 
to muzzle the press, on the part of George Abernethy, Rev. W. Roberts, 
J. I. Robb, and Robert Newell, ' who constitute a bare majority of the board 
of directors.' Or. Spectator, Jan. 6 nd 20, 1848; Horwlulu Polynesian, iv. 
206; Friend, vi. 47 68: Pckett's Paris Exlosthrn , 10. 
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on the new route, by others interested in having the 
travellers brought to the Dalles and Oregon City, 
and by the owners of the Mount Hood road. Letters 
were sent to Green ]iver to meet them, in which 
they were c(unselled to starve, whip, and even kill 
any person advising them to take the southern road. 
A circular was distributed containing, an exaggerate(| 
account of the calamities suffered the previous year, 
and recommending the :Barlow road. As the circular 
made no mention of the hardships and losses of trav- 
ellers by the [ount Hood pass of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and as it was signed by the govenor, all but 
forty-five of the wagons took the route by way of 
the Snake and Columbia rivers, with the results be- 
fore mentioned. 6 
From a manuscript darrative of the overland jour- 
ney called the Soutler.n Route, by Thomas L. David- 
son,  it appears that the natives on the Humbold 
and about the lake county of southern Oregon were 
troublesome, shooting cattle, and wounding a herder 
named Henry Williamson. They soon after attacked 
a train as it was passing under a rocky point oa 
the border of Modoc or Tule Lake, which was saved 
by a dash of two savage dogs putting the natives to 
flight.  
One of the men who accompanied Levi Scott to 
and from Fort Hall, named Garrison, was killed near 
Granite Iidge, and Scott himself was wounded, bu 
with one arm l)inned to his side by an arrow, shot one 
Indian, and put another to flight. Had this been the 

aLevi Scott, in Or. qpectator, :Nov. 11, 1847; Ross' _Var., MS., 4-8; Grim's 
Emlgrant Anecdotes, IS., 1-6; Or. Spectator, :Nov. 25, 1847. 
a T. L. Davidson, son of James Davidson, sen., was born in Illinois in 1833. 
When he was 12 years old his brothers Albert and James went to Oregon. In 
1846 Alber returned to the States, and by his enthusiastic discriptions of 
the Oregon country induced his father and many persons in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Missouri to emigrate. SoutItern Route, MS., l, 2. Davidson mentions the 
death in the Klamath country of Mrs Benj. F. Burch, of consumption. She 
was going to join her husband. 
as In In. Aft. Zept., 1873, mention is made of a massacre at this place in 
1847, which is an error. :No m.ssacre was effected at this pass until after the 
year 1850. 
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worst consequence of the large number s9 this year pour- 
ing into and through the Indian country, disregarding 

39 Of the 5,000 persons added to the population of the country at this junc- 
ture few names have been preserved. These are subjoined, and with them 
some biographical notes showing the character of the settlers. 
1. S. Allen, Samuel Athouse, Ephraim Adams, Charles Adams, A. J. 
Adams, James Anderson, John W. Allen, Samuel Allen, T. B. Allen, Henry 
L. Aikin, William Allphin, Arim, D. Averson, Thoma Allphin, John Aikin, 
Robert Alexander, Richard Andrews, John T. Apperson, James Aikin, Thos. 
N. Aubrey, Elias Buell, C. B. Bellinger, John Bolton, Villiam Beekman, 
John P. Brooks, Benjamin J. Burch, Wilson Blain, Elias Brown, Damascus 
Brown, J. Henry Brown, J. H. Bellinger, Bradshaw, William Barey, Stephen 
Bonser, Villiam S. Brker, J. C. Braly, Joha Brisby, Daniel Bushinel, Oliver 
Bushinel, John V. Bewley, Isaac W. Bewley, Crockett Bewley, James F. 
Bewley, Leander Burkhart, C. D. Burkart, Albert Briggs, Hilt. Bonser, John 
Bouser, Nathaniel Bowman, Benjamin Bratton, Villialn Berry, James Bachan, 
J. Butler, A. C. Brown, T. M. Buckner, A. M. Baxter, Jackson Beattie, 
D. D. Burroughs, Charles Blair, T. R. Blair, Henry Blacker, J. H. Blanken- 
ship, James A. Brown, E. Bidwell, John Bird, L. A. Bird, Villiam Brisbane, 
Burpee, Glen O. Burnett, Samuel T. Burch, Horace Burnett, William H. 
Bennett, J.A. Baker, William Blackstone, Rollin L. Belknap, Belknap, 
John Blain, R. A. Barker, Hiram Buffum, William S. W. Brooks, John 
Baum, Thomas Carter, Lafayette Carter, Jefferson Carter, C. M. Carter, 
Edward Cartwright, John C. Cartwright, Henry V. Coe, Stephen Cum- 
mings, C. M. Cook, V. W. Chapman, Joseph Chamberlain, V. D. Canfield, 
Robert Canfield, Thomas Cox, Joseph Cox, William Cox, Thomas H. Cox, 
Hugh Cosgrove, Churchill, Turner Crump, C. B. Crosby, Stephen Coffin, 
Peter V. Crawford, John Davis Crawford, George Cline, Joseph Cline, Lewis 
Cline, Jason S. Clark, G. A. Cone, O. H. Cone, J. H. Crain, Chandler Cooper, 
Luther Collins, Nebuzarden Coffey, Jacob Comegys, Robert Cowan, J. T. . 
Crooks, Finice Caruthers, James Coleman, George W. Carey, Core, Caywood, 
A. R. Dimick, William H. Dillon, J. T. Dillon, Eli Davis, Albert G. Davis, 
Leander L. Davis, C. Davis, Henry W. Davis, John C. Danforth, C. H. Dev- 
endorf, John Dise, John N. Donnie, Manly Dnforth, James Dickson, D. D. 
Dostins, S. T. Iffield, Dunbar, Thomas L. Davidson, Green C. Davidson, 
James Davidson, Albert Davidson, Doane, Dyer, John Downing, J. S. Dunlap, 
R. Douglas, Joseph V. Downee, H. H. Everts, Abel Endy, W. V. Eng, 
J. L. Eoff, George Eoff, Rev. St M. Fackler, Samuel Fackler, Franklin, James 
Fultoa, James Fields, Fox, Samuel Fields, William Fellows, Albert H. Fish, 
Rezia D. Foster, John Foster, Isaac W. Foster, Vallace Foster, George Z. 
Frazer, John Feat, Edward F. Folger, John Farley, James R. Friedley, John 
Fisher, Ford, Villiam Glover, Cal. Geer, L. C. Geer, John W. Grim, Ralph. 
C. Geer, George T. Geer, Joseph Carey Geer, Villiam Graham, G. W. Graves, 
Bernard Genoise, Isaac Gillflland, Joha G. Gibson, Samuel Gerhard, J. N. 
Green, G. N. Gilbert, Daniel O. Garland, Andrew Gribble, J. J. Garrish, 
Jacob Gracer, James A. Graham, Leonard Goff, B. B. Griffin, Peter Gill,. 
S. H. Goodhue, S. J. Gardner, Dr D. Gardner, Albert Gaines, E. Gendis,. 
Samuel Gordlmy, Benjamin Gordon, Harvey Gordon, John C. Holgate, H. D. 
Huntington, Hoffman, John Hiner, Robert Houston, J. D. Holmn, Frank 
D. Holma, D. Harper, S. A. Holcomb, John P. Hibbler, Joseph Hull, Rich-- 
mond Hayes, Charles Hubbard, Hugh Harrison, Horace Hart, Goallnan. 
Hubbard, William Hawkins, William Hock, G. H. Hughes, Joseph E. Hur- 
ford, James Harpole, King L. Hibbard, G. W. Hunt, John S: Hunt, Theophilu, 
Howell, J. M. Hendricks, T. G. Hendricks, Harford, Jesse M. Hedges, A. L 
Humphrey, Samuel Headrick, T. H. Hunsaker, J. T. Hunsaker, Henry Hill, 
Zacharias Hawkins, John Hudson, Haun, D. R. Hodges, lelson Hoyt, H. S. 
Jory, Hiram A. Johnson, B. Jennings, A. L. Johnson, R. A. Jack, S. A. Jack- 
son, Judson, Jacob Johnson, lufus Johnson, H. Johnson, George I. Johnson, 
HIST. OR., VOL. I. 40 
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the jealous opposition of the natives to the settlement 
of -hite people upon the unbought lands of the Ore- 

Rev. Hezekiah Johnson, James Johnson, Joseph Jeffers, Jolly, John V. Jack- 
son, William A. Jackson, B. Jennings, :Noah Jobe, Isaac M. Johns, Thomas 
Justin, John Jewett, Robert C. Kinney, Samuel Kinney, Jehial Kendall, 
Kimball, Clinton Kelley, Penumbra Kelly, A. Kinsey, Eason Kinsey, Thomas 
S. Kinsey, John Kinsey, A. Kennedy, S. B. Knox, Elias Kearney, James 
Killingworth, J. Keller, Joseph Kelly, John Kelly, Kent, J. Kestor, A. 
Locke, Samuel Laughlin, D. O. Lownsdale, Lockwood Little, A. C. Little, 
H. Levalley, Larogue, 1)hilemon Lee, Phelaster Lee, J. "W. Lingenfelter, 
John Lousingnet, Oliver Lowden, James H. Lewis, J. H. Laughlin, Davis 
Lator, A. Luelling, Leonard, Henderson Luelling, Villiam Meek, Dr James 
McBride, Rev. Thomas McBride, Israel Mitchell, Lucius Marsh, William 
Martin, George H. March, S. D. Maxon, H. J. G. Maxon, John Morely, 
Frederick McCormick, Villiam 5IcKinney, Alexander McQuinn, Sylvanus 
Moon, John McCoy, Joseph Merrill, Thomas Monteith, "Walter Monteith, 
Samuel T. McKean, J. Magone, Joel McKee, J. V. Morgan, J. H. McMillan, 
George Moore, Gilbert Mondon, William Milbern, Marshall Martin, Horace 
Martin, Isaac Morgan, John Miller, :N. G. McDonncll, Madison McCulley, 
James M. Morris, Yilliam Moulton, V. T. Matlock, Samuel Miller, lichard 
Miller, W. G. Maley, Villiam McGunigale, Henry Marland, Villiam Me- 
Alphin, R. MendenhM1, Daniel Mosier, Elias Moier, Mills, John Marks, 
Johnson Mulkey, George Merrill, McPherson, O. Co Motley, T. F. McElroy, 
C. Mulligan, J. C. :Nelson, Josiah Osborne, James Officer, John V. Owen, 
O. Pravillot, Lewis Pettyjohn, R. Patton, Aaron Payne, Dr Perry Pretty- 
man, Ir Patterson, Joel Palmer, William Patterson, Miriam Poe, William 
Parker, Joseph B. Proctor, Thomas Purvis, John B. Price, Richard Pollard, 
Frederick Paul, Henry t)ollet, ?thomas t ). Powcrs, Peter Polley, J. R. Payne, 
Aaron Purdy, William P. I)ugh, Dr John P. Ponjade, J. H. Pruett, L. H. 
Ponjade, Mtthew Patton, Rev. William Robinson, John E. l=[oss, Edward 
Robson, J. C. Robinson, Jeremiah R. Rlton, Reson Read, Dvid Read, 
John Rodgers, Tlmon H. Rol[e, B. B. Rogers, Saul lichards, Fre:lerick 
Ramsey, James O. Raynor, A. E. Robinson, A. A. Robinson, Richard Rich- 
ards, George Richies, Rolan, A. M. Rainwater, Randolph, John V. Shivcly, 
Amos Short, Joseph Smith, R. V. Short, Aron Stanton, Alfred Stnton, 
Peter Scholl, Benj. E. Stewart, Jonas Spcct, J. W. Schrum, Thomaa Schrum, 
Henry Schrum, Cyrus Smith, David Stone, Almander Stone, :Nathaniel 
Stone, Switzler, Andrew J. Simmona, Spear, Vesley Shannon, Morgan L. 
Savage, Luther Savage, John Svage, Charlea Snborn, Sanborn, Christopher 
Shuck, Beverly Simpson, C. V. Svage, Lewis Svage, L. V. Saunders, 
Shepperd Sales, Dr Henry Saffarans, Dr Snydcr, Israel Shaw, Robert Shaw, 
Thomas Shaw, Rev. John Spenser, Hiram Simpkins, Surgess, Samucl 
Thurston, Christopher Taylor, William Turpia, James Terwilliger, Timmons, 
Tulliston, 1. C. Tainey, W. S. Torrance, A. J. Thomas, O. Tupper, R. S. 
Tupper, Tallantine, John F. Taylor, True,dale, Luke Taylor, W. H. Tappan, 
Isaac Thompson, Ira S. Townsend, Davicl D. Tompkins, L. L. Thomas, J. W. 
Townsend, Van Vource, Villiam VancrwaP:er, John Vaughn, G. V.Valling, 
Henry Warren, Charles E. Varren, Willia, Whitney, Ja:nes Vhitncy, Robert 
Whitney, John Whitney, Jason Wheeler, A. J. Vclch, T. C. Waller, Samuel 
Whitely, Jacob Voolcy, Columbus Vv'heeler, Richard E. Wiley, Robert 
Willis, Benjamin Woo, Caleb Wood, George L. Vv'oo:ls, James C. Voods, 
David Weston, Jolm Vflson, Driua Wheeler, Joseph Williams, Leander 
VCallace, Isaac Valgamouts, Jacob Witchey, George Vestley, Andrew Wise, 
George Veston, Solomo Vhecler, V'. V. Valers, A. Williams, V . Vil- 
liams, A. S. Velton, E. West, Luther White, Elijah Veeks, Rev. Vhie, Dr 
Thoma White, Vatson, Lot 'hitcomb, Joh- Varnock, Winchester, R. Yar- 
brough, Elam Young, Daniel Young, John Young, James Young. There 
arrived by sea this year Tho=naa Brown, E2waxl Folger D H. GooJ J M 
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and 1844 anilnated by a romantic idea of founding a 
nony being perforned by Justice of the Peace Thurman, afterward U. S. 
senator from Ohio. Merrill subsequently returned to Ill., where he resided 
until 1S47. In the spring of 1S48 he settled in Columbia County, Oregon. 
He died at his home May 6, 1879, regretted by the community in which he 
lived. Porthml Stamlard, May 13, 1879. 
Mrs John Fisher lost her husband at the crossing of the Platte River, 
June 6, 1847; and on Snake River she buried her little girl 2 years of age. 
She arrived late in the autuxnn at Tualatin plains, where during the winter 
she met V. A. Mills, who had arrived in 1843. He proposed marriage, and 
they were united in 1 $48, continuing to reside near Hillsboro. Mrs Mills had 
5 chihlren, 2 sons and 3 daughters. She was born in Wayne County, Ind., 
April 20, 1822, and died December 11, 1869. Salem Farmer, March 26, 1870. 
Willian Glover settled in Marion County. Mrs Jane Jett Graves Glover 
was born in Pittsylvania Co., Va., in 1S27, removed with her parents to Mis- 
souri in 1830, and was married to William Glover in 1843, with whom she came 
to Oregon in 1847. She died December 31, 1876. Id., Jan. 12, 1877. 
Leander L. Davis was born in Belmont Co., Ohio, and crossed the plains 
in 1S47, settling in Marion Co. He served in the state legislature in 1866. He 
died June 29, 1874, at Silverton, aged 48 years. Id., July 4, 1874. 
Mrs Olive Warren Chamberlain was born in Covington, New York, Feb. 
12, 1S22. While she was a child, her father, an itinerant Methodist preacher, 
removed with her to Michigan, where in 1843 she married Joseph Chanber- 
lain, and came to Oregon. She was the mother of 10 children, 8 of whom 
survive her. She died October 27, 1874, at Salem. Salem, Or., Statesman, 
:Nov. 7, 1874. 
Mrs R. A. Ford, who settled with her husband in Iarion County in 1847, 
after becoming a widow studied medicine, and practised in Salem, educating 
a son for the profession. She died in March 1880, in the city of Portland. 
Portla.ml Standard, April 2, 1880. 
T. S. Kinsey died at Cornelius, in Washington County, :November 15, 1877. 
John Jewett died January 25, 1880. 
William H. Dillon was a native of Kent Co., Del., from which he removed 
when a child to the Scioto Valley in Ohio. VChen a young man he removed 
again to Indiana, and thence to Oregon. Dillon lived one year on Sauv 
Island, when he went to the California gold mines, returning in a few months 
with a conpetency, and settling near Vancouver. 
Samuel T. McKean was from Delaware County, :New York, where he 
married a Miss Hicks in 1817, and removed to Richmond, Ohio, from which 
place nany years later he again removed to Illinois, where he founded the 
town of Chillicothe, naming it after the old Indian village of that name 
in Ohio. When he came to Oregon he had a family of 6 children. In the 
autumn of 1848 the family settled at Astoria, remaining there till 1863, 
when they removed to San Jos, Cal. During his residence in Oregon Mc- 
Kean held several places of trust and honor, as member of the legislative 
assembly, clerk of the district court of Clatsop County, and afterward as 
county judge, and president of the board of trustees of the town of Astoria. 
He died at San Jos in 1873, and his wife followed him in 1877, leaving many 
descendants. San Josg Pioteer, April 28, 1877. 
John W. Grim was born in Ohio in 1820. He settled on French Prairie 
near Butteville. I have a valuable manuscript by him entitled Emigrant 
Anecdotes, which treats in an easy conversational style of the events of the 
journey overland, his settlement in Oregon, the Cayuse war, the Canadian 
French, etc. 
George La Rocque, a native of Canada, was born near Montreal in 1820. 
At the age of 16 he entered the United States, and like most Canadians, 
soon sought employment of the fur companies. Being energetic and intelli- 
gent, he became useful to the American Fur Conpany, with whom he re- 
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:Pacific state. They realized that this had already 

mained 8 years, finally leaving the service and settling in Oregon, near his 
former riend, F. X. Matthieu, on French Prairie. When the gold discoveries 
attracted nearly the whole adult male population of Oregon to Cal., he 
joined in the exodus, returning soon with 12,000. This capital invested in 
business at Butteville and Oregon City Inade hitn a fortune. He died at Oak- 
land, Cal., Feb. 23, 1877. Oregon City EnteTrise , March 8, 1877. 
Ashbel Merrill died at Fort Hall, his wife, Mrs Susannah Sigler Merrill, 
and children pursuing their way to Oregon. Mrs Merrill was born in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, March 20, I800. She was married to Ashbel 
Merrill April 03, 1823, in Ross Co., Ohio, and moved to Illinois, and thence 
in 1847 to Oregon. Their children were William, George, Mary A., Emerit, 
Lyman, Electa, Alvin, and Lyda. Six of these resided in Oregon, chiefly in 
Colmnbia Co., and had numerous families. Mrs Merrill has celebrated her 
82d birthday. St. tlelen Cohtrnbiau, March 31, 1881. 
Joseph Carey Geer went from ]Vindom, Conn., to Ohio, in 1816. The 
family removed to Ill., and from there to Oregon. The founder of the Ore- 
gon family of Gcer was born in 1795. He settled in Yamhill county in 1847, 
and in the number of his descendants has outdone the Canadians, there being 
of his line 164 on the Pacific coast, all honorable men and virtuous women, 
besides being physically people of weight. Portland West Sh, ore, Feb. 1880. 
Ralph C. Geer was the pioneer nurseryman of Marion County. He also 
taught the first public school in the section where he settled, having 30 pupils 
in 1848, all but 4 of whom were living 30 years afterward--a proof that the 
climate had nothing to do with the fatal character of the diseases which car- 
ried off the natives in early times. Geer planted apple and pear seeds to start 
his nursery in the red soil of the Waldo hills, which he found to be excellent 
for his purpose. His father also put an equal amount of apple and pear seeds 
in the black soil of the Clackamas bottoms, but was disappointed in the 
returns, which were not equal to the Valdo hills, where R. C. Geer has had 
a fruit farm and nursery for more than 30 years. 
Henderson Luelling and "William Meek, immigrants of 1847, took to Ore- 
gon a 'travelling nursery,' which was begun in 1845, by planting trees and 
shrubs in boxes 12 inches deep, and just long and wide enough to fill the bed 
ofa wagon. In this way, protected by a frame to prevent cattle from brows- 
ing them, 700 young trees were safely carried across 2,000 miles of land, and 
set out at a place called Milwaukee, on the Willamette River, below Oregon 
City, having been taken out of the boxes at the Dalles, and carefully wrapped 
in cloths to protect them from frost or injury by handling during the transit 
from the Dalles to their destination by boat. The experiment was success- 
ful, and Meek and Luelling were the first great nurseryman of Oregon, and 
afterward of Cal. 
John Wilson drove to the Willamette Valley a number of choice Durham 
cattle, from Henry Clay's herd, at Blue Grass Grove, Ill., and also some fine 
horses, greatly to the improvement of the stock in the valley. J.C. Gecr 
also drove a fine cow from this herd. 
Stephen Bonser, who settled on Sauv6 Island, drove a herd of choice 
cattle, which improved the stock on the Columbia River bottoms. 
Luther Savage took to the Villamette Valley a blood race-horse called 
George, whose descendants are numerons and valuable. 
A Mr Fields drove a flock of fine sheep from Missouri, which he took to 
the Waldo hills. Before getting settled he and his wife both died under a 
large fir-tree, with the measles. The sheep were sohl at auction in small lots; 
and being superior, the Fields sheep are still a favorite breed in Oregon. 
Hcadrick, Turpin, and Mulkey took a flock of fine sheep. Turpin's were 
Sxony. This lot stocked Howell Prairie. R. Patton took a large flock to 
Yamh;ll County. 
l.Ir Haun of Hafin's Mills, Mo., carried a pair of mill buhr-stones across 
the plains to Oregon. 
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been done, and came to gather whatever advantage 
was to flow from it to their generation. 

A. R. Dimick carried the seeds of the ' early,' or ' shaker blue,' potato from 
Mich., planting them on his farm in the north part of Marion Co. From these 
seeds sprung the famous Dimick potato, the best raised in Oregon. 
Mr Watson of King's Valley, Benton Co., drove some short-horn stock to 
Oregon. The above notes are taken from Geer's Blooded Cattle, MS., a valu- 
ble contributio on the origin of stock in the Villamette Valley. See also 
his address before the pioneer association for 1879, on the immigration of 
1847; see also Salem Or. States-ma, June 20, 1879. 
John E. Ross was born in Madison Co., Ohio, Feb. 15, 1818. Emigrated 
with his parents to Ind. when l0 years of age, and to Ill. when 16 years old. 
At the age of 29 he started for Or., and was capt. of his train of forty 
wagons. In the Cayuse war which broke out soon after he arrived i Or. he 
served as lieut and capt. He resided for some time at Oregon City, engaged 
in various pursuit Vhen gold was discovered in Cal. he went to the 
Feather River mines, and in 1850, after having returned to Oregon, explored 
in the southern valleys and in northern Cal. for gold, discovering several rich 
placers, known as Yankee Jim's, Vambo Bar, Jacksonville, etc. For a 
numbers of years he was almost constantly engaged either in mining or selling 
supplies to miners; and in 1852 again commanded a company who went out 
to fight the Indians on the southern route. In the winter of 1852-3 he was 
married to Elizabeth Hopewood, of Jacksonville, theirs being the first wed- 
ding solemnized in that place. They have 9 children, 5 girls and 4 boys. 
When the Rogue River war broke out, in 1853, Ross was elected col., and 
agaiu in 1855 was elected col. of the 9th reg., and commissioned by Gov. 
Davis. He was a member of tho ter. council in the same year; and in 1866 
was elected to the state leg. When the Modoc war broke out, in 1872, he 
was commissioned by Gov. Grover as brig.-gen, in command of the state 
troops. In 1878 he was a member of the state senate from the county of 
Jackson, where he has resided for many years. The Salem Statesman,., in 
remarking upon the personal appearance of Ross, describes him as having  
well-shaped head, pleasant face, and a reserved but agreeable maturer Ash- 
lad Tidigs, Dec. 13, 1878. One whole night I spent with loss at Jackson- 
ville, writing down his experiences; and when at early dawn my driver 
summoned me, I resumed my journey under a sickening sensation from the 
tales of bloody butcheries in which the gallant colonel had so gloriously 
participated 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE VHITMAN MASSACRE. 
1847 
SAVAGES AS A HANDIVORK OF THE CREATOR--THEY MIGtIT HAVE BEEN ]ETTER 
MADEUT THEY ARE NOT SO MUCH VORSE THAN VHITE EN, WHO ARE 
]AD ENOUGH--RIVAL CLAIMANTS FOR THE REWARDS TO FOLLOV THEIR 
CONVERSIONORTETOUS CLOUDS HANGING OVER ARCUS VHITMAN-- 
STRANGE HE CANNOT SEE THE DARKENING SKY--THE NATIVES [ADDENED 
BY THE WHITE ]'[AN'S DISEASES, AND BY THE COMING-IN OF SO ][ANY TO 
TAKE FROM THEI THEIR LANDS--ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS AND ROTES- 
TANTS--RIVAL ROADS TO HEAVEN---THE SAVAGES REFEI THEIR OWN 
rAY AND THEREUPON THEY PERPETRATE A MOST HORRIBLE DEED. 

THE origin of India wars is always much the same. 
M:other Nature is a capricious parent and feeds and 
clothes her children indifferently well. In 1805 Lewis 
and Clarke saw the olumbia Valley tribes at their 
best. They had appdrently attained to as much com- 
fort and were as healthy and powerful as under the cir- 
cumstances they could be. Could they have remained 
in that condition for generations, there is no reason to 
doubt that they would have continued to enjoy such 
peace and prosperity as belongs to savage lif. Nor 
would it be contrary to the course of things to expect 
them to advance morally and intellectually, even 
while living under such hard conditions. The savages 
of the upper Columbia were very good men, for 
savages. It is true, they were thieves, and if their 
natural benevolence prompted them to relieve the 
necessities of Vhe white strangers, they rewarded 
themselves the first opportunity.  Thieving was a 
There is rto generosity in an Indian that I have ever seen in all my 
experience.' Strong's Hist. Or., MS., 66. One might say the same with equal 
pertinence of white men. 
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about introducing missionaries. Without doubt, there 
was a strong desire on the part of the natives to be 
taught. The mistake their teachers made was in 
believing it to be a proof of their spiritual suscepti- 
bility, when it was, in fact, an evidence of a natural 
emulation, to put themselves on a footing with the 
superior race. In this matter both teachers and 
pupils were deceived; the savage in expecting to ac- 
quire in a single life-time the civilization which was 
the slow growth of unknown ages; the missionary in 
believing that he could graft on this wild stock a germ 
whose fruit would not be tinctured with the bitter sap 
of the uncultivated tree. 
Having once entered into relations of teacher and 
learner, it was not easy to dissolve them, unless by 
violence. The longer they remained in this position 
the more difficult it became. And yet in 1847, and 
for many years before, it had been evident that if a 
failure of mission usefulness was not certain, success 
in that direction was doubtful. The reason of the 
failure sprang in a great measure from the character- 
istic covetousness of the aboriginal, and his inability 
to understand why it was that he could not at once 
become the equal of his teacher. Here his self-love 
was mortified. He began to suspect that his teachers 
were governed by selfish and sinister motives in in- 
truding into his country. The more white men he saw 
the more this conviction grew. They did not all 
practise what the nissionaries taught; and why then 
should he ? Was it not all a scheme to get possession 
of his country ? They were losing faith in everything 
when the Catholic fathers began to interfere  with 
the Protestant missions, reminding them of the g.ood 
times when they were all Catholics, and no one had 
disturbed the old harmony of their lives. 
It was difficult to control indolent, impatient, jealous, 
and overbearing savages, even when they were most 
 I refer here to the visits of the priests several years earlier. There was 
a his time no Catholic mission in the Valla Valla Valley. 
ttlsT. OR., VoL. I. 41 
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ritorial organization and land law should secure to the 
missions each their mile square of land, which would 
be lost by abandonment. 
But there stil] relnains a question of whether it was 
a justifiable determination, under the circuanstances, 
to remain and imperil, not only his own life, but the 
lives of all those associated vith him, and possibly in- 
volve the colony of the Willamette in savage warfare. 
That he did this with his eyes open "to the danger is 
clearly apparent. For even while he was transporting 
his mill to Waiilatpu the Cayuses were committing 
acts portending an outbreak, s :Blood had been spilled 
at the Dalles, as soon as the first party of ten men 
arrived at that place, or on the 23d of August. 
This affair was with the Dalles Indians, who had 
stolen some property frown the camp of the white 
men. On making complaint to Waller, they were 
advised to retaliate by taking some Indian horses and 

s John E. Ross, an emigrant of 1847, describes the attitudes of the Cayuses 
and the Walla Wallas. He met Whitman on the Umatilla, who advised him 
to use great caution, which advice he followed by encamping early, taking the 
evening meal, and then, when it became dark, moving to a secluded spot 
away from the road for the night to avoid being molested and getting into an 
affray. After leaving the Umatilla he met a small party of natives, who 
appeared morose, and on the third day came to a place where it was evident 
an attack had been made. :Beds, books, and various articles were scattered 
about and destroyed. Alarmed by this proof of hostility, his party, consist- 
ing only of men, travelled by night, and on coming to the mouth of Rock 
Creek, a branch of John Day River, were met by some Columbia River In- 
dians, who notified them that there was trouble before them. About two 
miles from the crossing, in a cafon, they found four families who had been 
robbed of their cattle and stripped of their clothing. Six women and some 
children were left naked. They had, however, rescued a bolt of white mus- 
lin, out of which they had hastily made coverings, though they offered little 
protection against the cold air of evening. The outrage occurred while the 
men were absent from the wagon looking for the stolen cattle, and the perpe- 
trators were Walla Vallas. Ross' company remained with the destitute 
families till another train came up, giving their blankets to the women and 
making them a bed, first building a fire on the sands to warm a place for 
them to lie upon. Ross' yVar., IIS., 4-6. The names of the families were 
Franklin, Rodgers, Warren, and Hoyt. Crae:ford's War., MS., 55. A peti- 
tion was before congress as late as 1879 to reimburse Mrs Rodgers, then old 
and blind, for losses amounting to $2,500, incurred by the robbery of her 
goods on this occasion. The petition set forth that John Rodgers, his wife 
Margaret, Nelson Hoyt, and his wife Mary, emigrated from Illinois to Oregon 
in 1847, and that while at the John Day River they were attacked by savages, 
and robbed of goods, money, cattle, and one wagon, to the amount above 
stated. St Helen Columbian. Crttwford's 2Varrative, MS., says that Mrs 
lodgers stood in the opening of a wagon and defended it with an axe. 
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of them having been detained by sickness, and some 
by the lateness of the season. All who remained 
were employed, as far as possible, by Whitman, who, 
notwithstanding the threatening cireulnstanees, was 
making ilnprovelnents on his mill. The doctor was 
a man of affairs; he loved work, and he liked to see 
others work. Thus absorbed, it was little wonder he 
failed to perceive the black shadow approaching. 

As is usual vith armies, large migrations, or any 
great bodies of people lnoving together without the 
ordinary comforts of life, disease broke out among .the 
immigrants of 1847. A severe illness known as moun- 
tain fever, and apparently occasioned by the extremes of 
temperature encountered in the mountains during the 
latter part of the summer--hot days and cold nights 
prostrated many of the adults, and measles attacked 
the younger portion of the people. This disease, 
usually considered silnple and manageable, became 
malignant under the new conditions in which it was 
developed. It seems to have been at its height when 
the trains, all having some sick, was passing through 
the Cayuse country. What was malignant among the 
strangers, when it was imparted to the natives became 
fatal, whether from ignorance of proper modes of 
treatment, or from the character of the disease itself. 
The measles of 1847, like the intermittent fever of 
1829-30 and 1834-7, beealne a scourge to the 1retires. 
The white 1hen who introduced it could not be held 
to blame,  but the natives made theln responsible, not 

Crockett Bewley; Mr Marsh and daughter, E. Marsh, aged 11; Mr Hoffman, 
and Mr Sales--in all, 54 persons of the imnigration. Besides these were 
a young man named Rogers, Eliza, daughter of Mr Spalding of Lapwai, and 
6 children of the Sager family, adopted in 1844, 2 boys and 4 girls, besides 2 
half-breed girls, daughters of J. L. Meek and James Bridger, and 2 sons of 
Donald Manson, whom the doctor was educating. Total at Dr Vhitman's, 
68 persons. At Lapwai there were only Mr and Mrs Spalding and 3 young 
children, Miss Johnson, Mr Hart, brother of Mrs Spalding, Nr Jackson, and 
William Craig. Or. Spectator, Jan. 20, 1848. 
I have been told of a case where the disease was intended to be given: 
A party of immigrants while in the Cayuse country were much annoyed by some 
of the young braves, who, with Indian intrusiveness and insolence, hung about 
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for their own families, besides selling to the immi- 
grants. In tle matter of cattle, also, they had eagerly 
acquired all they could purchase or steal from the 
passing caravans, and had attempted to form a cattle 
company to buy a herd in California, with what result 
the reader knows, lerhaps this attempt of the Walla 
Wallas is the highest imitation of civilization attained 
to by.them or by any Oregon Indians, as it not only 
was a business organization, but partook something 
of the character of an invasion, or an act of coloniza- 
tion, since in 1847 we find the Walla Wallas in Cali- 
fornia assisting Frgmont to capture the country. 21 
The chief of this expedition, leupeumoxmox, was 
reputed to have so far benefited by his observations 
abroad as to give good counsel to his people and the 
Cayuses on his return, 2 but the truth of his reported 
friendship for the white people is not well established 
by the evidence, lalmer met him in the spring of 
1846, when he related the death of his son in Cali- 
fornia, and declared his intention of going there to 
avenge his loss. This desire accounts for his villing- 
ness to aid :Frgmont. lalmer also says that he was 
surly toward the immigration of 1845, and had even 
made hostile demonstrations. 3 
There were, at the time under consideration,  
number of dissolute characters, half-breeds from the 
mountains to the east, hanging upon the skirts of 
the travellers, men whose vild blood was full of 
the ichor of hatred of religion and civilization, and 
poisoned with jealousy of the white race, the worst 
traits only of which they had inherited. These men 
among the natives were like fire in tow, their evil 
practices and counsel scorching every shred of good 
the missionaries by patient effort had been able to 

2 Says Johnson: ' A whole community of Walla Walla Indians left Oregon 
across the mountains and established themselves on the Sacramento River, 
near Surfer's Fort.' Cal. and Or., 123; Tuthill's Hist. Cal., 201. 
* This is what Parrish says, who talks of him as if he were a very dis- 
tinguished personage; because, perhaps, he once sent his son to the Methodist 
mission school for a few months. Or. Anecdotes, MS., 86-7. 
a Journal, 124---5. 
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weave into their habits of life. 4 Every act of the 
missionaries was criticised. When Whitman, who was 
endeavoring to break up the custom of going to war, 
exhibited his disapprobation by refusing to shake 
hands with an offender, the accidental leath of that 
young warrior was imputed, to him, 2 and though they 
pretended to be conwnced to the contrary, their hearts 
were secretly bitter toward Whitman, whose 'evil 
eye' they were willing to believe had worked them 
harm. 
It was unfortunate that at thi juncture so many 
strangers had been allowed to gather at the mission, 
confirming the suspicion of the Cayuses that the 
Americans intended to settle in their country with- 
out first treating for their lands- unfortunate because 
it gave weight to a rumor circulated among them by 
one Joe Lewis, a half-breed, who was employed about 
the mission, that Doctor and Mrs Whitman were con- 
spiring to exterminate them by poison, in order to come 
into possession of their lands for themselves and their 
countrymen2--a rumor which was strengthened by the 

a Palmer relates that three Delawares came and settled among the :'ez 
Percs. One of them, named Tom Hill, succeeded in persuading about a hun- 
dred lodges to acknowledge him as their chief by telling them that they then 
could have as many wives as they chose; that it was not wrong to steal, only 
wrong to be detected in it, and that what the missionaries taught was false. 
Journal, 129. 
a This man was a half :Nez Perc, half Cayuse, son of a :Nez Perc often 
called Le Grande. Whitman refused to take him by the hand on account 
of some quarrel and misconduct at the Dalles;. perhaps he was in the party 
who killed Sheppard. However that was, the young man died that night, 
being choked by a piece of dried buffalo-meat. Thereupon an accusation was 
brought against the doctor. Mrs Whitman endeavored to regain the confi- 
dence of the natives by giving a ' feast for the dead,' Le Grande and Peupeu- 
noxmox being present and professing continued regard. Whether their 
sentinents were genuine admits of doubt, but there was a' villain of an Indian 
called Tamsucky who fomented discontent, and threatened Whitman that 
he would be killed.' Tolmie's Hist. Pget Sound, MS., 27. Palmer says that 
Vhitman regarded Tamsucky as a good Indian; and Palner left his horses 
with him during the winter of 1845-6. He was called Aliquot by the white 
people. When Palmer asked him to name his reward for keeping the horses, 
he asked for some scarlet velvet, and other articles of adornment, which 
Palmer brought and gave to Whitman when he met him on the Umatilla. 
Palmer's Wagon 'rain, hiS., 32-4. 
UThis story of Joe Lewis is given by several witnesses. One of these, 
Villiam Craig of Lapwai, no one would dispute. He says: ' A messenger 
came there [to Mr Spalding's station] from the Cayuses, and the Indians, when 
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The 28th was Sunday. The two lnissionaries broke 
their fast in the lodge of Sticcas, the chief who had 
guided the immigration of 1843 over the :Blue Moun- 
tains; and the doctor could not help remarking upon 
the meal of beef, bread, potatoes, and squash, as a 
gratifying proof that under his teaching the Cayuses 
had made some progress. Everything about the little 
village was orderly and still, as became the sabbath. 
It was the calm preceding the cyclone. 
While Spalding remained to hold religious services, 
Whitman proceeded to the camps of Tauitau and Five 
Crows on the south side of the Umatilla, where, after 
calling on his patients, he dined with Bishop Blancher 
at his mission in a friendly manner. According to 
Spalding, the doctor appeared to have been agreeably 
entertained, and to have considered certain negotia- 
tions for the sale of Waiilatpu to the Catholics if a 
majority of the Cayuses wished him to go away; an 
engagement having been entered into that the bishop 
or vicar-general should pay a visit to Waiilatpu in  
few days. 4 Leaving Spalding to visit and comfor 
the sick, Whitman left for home Sunday evening. 
Spalding himself visited the priests, taking tea with 
them, and on Tuesday evening returned to the lodge 
of Sticcas to sleep. 
That evening Sticcas communicated to Spalding 

34 From a chance remark of Spalding's, and from a quotation from him in 
Brouillet's ltItentic lccont, 21, I have no doubt that Whitman was about 
to accept an offer for Vaiilatpu, from which he was convinced he must now 
go. The quotation is as follows: ' Dr Vhitman twice during the last year " 
called the Cayuse together, and told thegn if a majority wished he wouhl leave 
the country at once...Dr Whitman held himself ready to sell the ,Vaiilatpu 
station to the Catholic mission whenever a majority of the Cayuses migh 
wish it.' In 1866-7 Spalding revived the memories of twenty years before, 
and delivered a course of lectures on the subject of the Waiilatpu mission, 
which were published in the llbany Or. States RigIts Democrat, extending 
over a period from November 1866 to February 1867. In one these he 
says: 'The same week--referring to his arrival at Whitman's stationI 
visited Walla Walla, and a conference was partly agreed upon with the 
priests. They asked and I agreed to furnish them all needed supplies from 
my station.' He, however, denied in these lectures, what he had admitteJ 
previously, that Vhitman dined with the priests, and says he decline4 on a 
plea of hastening home to look after the sick. Such is the effect of sectaria_ism 
that the most religious feel justified in lying to sustain a point. 
HST. OR., VOL. I. 42 
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assisted at the funeral of an Indian who had died 
during his visit to the Umatilla, and was struck with 
the absence of the tribe, many of whom were mounted, 
riding about, and giving no attention to the burial; 
but as there had been a slaughter of beef which was 
being dressed in the mission yard, an occasion which 
always drew the Indians about, the circumstance was 
in part at least accounted for. School was in session, 
several men and boys were absent at the saw-mill near 
the foot of the mountains; the women were em- 
ployed with the duties of housekeeping and nursing 
the sick, and all was quiet as usual when Whitman, 
fatigued with two nights' loss of sleep, entered the 
common sitting-room of his house and sat down before 
the fire to rest, thinking such thoughts as---Ah I who 
shall say ? s 
While he thus mused, two chiefs, Tiloukaikt and 
Tamahas, surnamed ' The Murderer,' from his having 
killed a number of his own people, presented them- 
selves at the door leading to an adjoining room, ask- 
ing for medicines, when the doctor arose and went 
to them, afterward seating himself to prepare the 
drugs. And now the hour had come I Tamahas stepped 
behind him, drew his tomahawk from beneath his 
blanket, and with one or two cruel blows laid low for- 
ever the man of God. John Sager, who was in the 
room prostrated by sickness, drew a pistol, but was 
quickly cut to pieces. In his struggle for life he 
wounded two of his assailants, who, at a preconcerted 
signal, had with others crowded into the house. A 
tumult then-arose throughout the mission. All the 
men encountered by the savages were slain. Some 
a :Mrs Husted, then wife of the teacher a the mission, hs avowed tha 
Whihnan had certainly received some information or intination on Sunday, 
and ha on arriving at home late tha nigh the family was kep sitting up 
several hours in consultation, talking over the chances of escape in case of an 
attack. I think this may be true, but state i only as the evidence of one 
person, after many years, and the distraction of nind caused by wha fol- 
lowed. SpMding, in his lectures before quoted, hints at some such thing by 
saying, ' The doctor and his wife were seen in tears much agitated.' I becomes 
difficult to account in that case for the neglect of the doctor to lut each man 
about the mission upon his guard. 
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were killed outright; others were bruised and man- 
led and left writhing back to consciousness to be 
ssailed again, until after hours of agony they expired. 
Dr Whitman himself lived for some time after he had 
been stricken down, though insensible. Mrs Whir-. 
man, although wounded, with Rogers and a few 
others also wounded, took refuge in an upper room of 
the dwelling, and defended the staircase with a gun, 
until persuaded by Tamsucky, who gained access by 
assurances of sorrow and sympathy, to leave the 
chamber, the savages below threatening to fire the 
house. On her way to the mansion house, s where 
the terror-stricken women and children were gath- 
ered, she fainted on encountering the mangled body 
of her husband, and was placed upon a wooden settee 
by Rogers and Mrs Hays, who attempted to carry 
her in this condition through the space between the 
houses; but on reaching the outer door they were 
surrounded by savages, who instantly fired upon them, 
fatally wounding Rogers, and several balls striking 
Mrs Whitman, who, "though not dead, was hurled 
into a pool of water and blood on the ground. Not 
satisfied with this, Ishalhal, who had formerly lived 
in Gray's family, and who had fired the first shot 
at her before she escaped to the chamber from which 
Tamsucky treacherously drew her, seized her long 
auburn hair, now blood-stained and dishevelled, and 
lifting up the head, happily unconscious, repeatedly 
struck the dying woman's face with a whip, notwith- 
standing which life lingered for several hours. 
Night came at last and drew a veil over the horrors 
38In Spalding's lectures there is a description of the mission premises s 
they appeared in 1847. 'The doctor's adobe dwelling-house stood on the 
north side of the .Valla Walla River, and one half-mile above the mouth of 
Mill Creek, facing west, well finished, and furnished with a good library and 
a large cabinet of choice specimens. Connected with the north end ws 
a large Indian room, and an L extending from the east 70 feet, consist- 
ing of kitchen, sleeping-room, school-romn, and church. One hundred yards 
east stood a large dobe building. At a point forming a triangle with the 
above line stood the mill, granary, and shops.' The whole ws situated upon 
the small area formed by the flat land between the river and the rolling hills 
to the west. The large adobe building spoken of ws known as the mansion 
llouse. 
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of that afternoon. No one knew when the last breath 
left the body of the mistress of Waiilatpu. Ah! it 
was pitiful to see this pure and gentle wonan, this 
pure and noble man, while in the service of God 
hewn down and cast into the ditch by other of God's 
creatures whom to benefit they had lived. In the 
general compensation it would seem to our poor facul- 
ties that. the bestowal of the martyr's crown poorly 
recompensed the heart of omnipotence for witnessing 
such atrocities. 
It is needless further to describe the butcheries 
which lasted for several days, or until all the adult 
males except five, and several boys, were killed, some 
on their sick-beds, some on their way heine from the 
mill, some in one place and some in another. 3 

a9 Mr and Mrs Osborne with their children happened to be in a bedroom of 
the dwelling at the moment of the attack; and taking up a plank in the floor, 
they secreted themselves under the house. During the night they escaped, 
but Mrs Osborne and the children being unable to walk more than 3 miles 
during the dark hours, and afraid to travel by day, were in danger of starving 
before tl.ey could reach Fort Walla Walla. On Thursday forenoon Osborne 
arrived there, carrying the youngest child, and was received with hospitality 
by McBean, the agent in charge; Mrs Osborne being rescued by the help of 
persons belonging to the fort, who brought the family in on horses. There 
was much said subsequently about McBean's behavior; and his evident reluc- 
tance to harbor the men who had escaped, although he offered to take care of 
their families, was attributed to his Catholic faith. But I do not think that 
any one paused to think of sectarian differences then. McBean was afraid the 
Cayuses might attack the fort were they provoked to it by the presence of 
Americans, and the fort was not in a condition to withstand a siege. The first 
man who reached Walla Walla was Hall, who by walking all night arrived 
there Tuesday morning. A rumor being brought that the women and children 
were all killed, Hall's reason seemed to give away; but becoming cahner, he 
decided to attempt going to the  illamette; and being furnished with the 
dress of a Hudson's Bay employd, as well as ammunition, and every other neces- 
sary, set out to travel down the north side of the river to avoid the Cayuses. 
He proceeded safely until near the rapids at the Des Chutes River, where tak- 
ing a canoe to cross the Columbia he was drowned. Letter of McBean in the 
Walla Walla Statesman, March 16, 1866. McBean, who of course knew noth- 
ing of Hall's failure to cross the Dallas, proposed to Osborne to leave his 
family with him, and follow Hall's example; but Osborne refused. He would 
go down the river with his family in a boat with a trusty Indian crew from 
the fort, but not otherwise. 1o natives bout the fort would take the risk, 
anti therefore Osborne remained. In Brouillet's Authentic Accouter are the 
de.positions of several persons on this subject; one of Josiah Osborne, who 
reflects severely on McBean for refusing hin the things he demanded fr the 
comfort of his family; but to one acquainted with the simple furnishing of the 
interior trading posts, these refusals seeln natural. McBean could not furnish 
what he (lid not have. The truth was, that although McBcan was ' below the 
salt' when compared with other gentlemen in the company, he was not by any 
means  brute but earned more gratitude than he received from the half-de- 
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the life of Spalding as a personal thvor to himself. 
Not knowing what course to take, Young Tiloukaikt 
after some hesitation turned back to camp, saying he 
would consult with his father. Here was the hardly 
hoped for opportunity, which was quickly taken. 
Abandoning his horses to the interpreter, and taking 
a scrap of food which Brouillet carried in his wallet, 
the striken missionary plunged on foot and alone 
into the wilderness over which a thick fog settling 
concealed him from his enemies. 45 After six days of 
physical suffering from want and exposure, and great 
mental anguish,  he arrived at Lapwai, and found that 
his family was in the care of some friendly chiefs at 
Craig's place ten miles away. 

When the fugitive Canfield reached Lapwai he 
found the Nez :Percds ignorant of what had taken 
place at Waiilatpu, and advised Mrs Spalding to allow 
them to remain so. But the knowledge she possessed 
of the Indian character, and the fact of the intimate 
relations between the Nez t)ercs and Cayuses, decided 
her to break the news at once and throw herself on 
their mercy. In the absence of her husband, and 
temporarily of her brother, she confided the matter 
to two chiefs, Jacob and Eagle, who happened to be 
present, and who promised protection, but counselled 
removal from Lapwai. One of them carried a letter 
to Craig, and the other volunteered to communicate 
the intelligence received from Canfield to the tribe. 

5 Brouillet says that almost immediately after Spalding left him 3 armed 
Cayuses overtook him, who said to the interpreter: ' The priest ought to have 
attended to his own business, and not to have interfered with ours.' A uthentic 
Account, 52-5; Shea's Cath. 2IIiss., 478. 
6 There can be no doubt that Spalding's mind was injured by this shock. 
All his subsequent writings show a want of balance, which inclines me to 
regard with lenity certain erroneous statements in his publications. I find 
in the Oregon Statesman of August 11, 1855, this line: 'H. H. Spalding, a 
lunatic upon the subject of Catholicism, and not over and above sane upon 
any subject.' During all his after life, while narrating the events of that 
fearful time, his forehead was covered with great drops of sweat, and his eyes 
had a frenzied expression Burnett mentions some of the survivors of the 
Donner party whose intellect was affecte& Coleridge, in his Anctent Mariner, 
well depicts this state of.mind. 
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The messenger arrived at Vancouver on the even- 
ing of the 6th, and the following day Douglas wrote 
to Governor Abernethy, enclosing a copy of McBean's 
letter to the board of management, and informing him 
that Ogden would leave at the earliest possible mo- 
lnent for Walla Walla vith a strong party to endeavor 
to prevent further outrages. 
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body was reminded of their relations with the natives, 
how they were becoming every year more embar- 
rassed, by reason of the failure of the United States 
to send an agent authorized to treat with them. And 
thereupon they recommended an appropriation en- 
abling the superintendent of Indian affairs to take a 
small party in the spring and visit the disaffected 
tribes, making presents which would quiet their ap- 
prehensions, and also to demand from them restitu- 
tion of the property stolen from the new-comers 
during the autumn. 
On the afternoon of the same day, having received 
the letter of Chief Factor Douglas, the governor 
comlnunicated the facts of the massacre of the 29th, 
and submitted the correspondence of McBean, Douglas, 
and Hinman. The case, he said, was one that required 
prompt action, and he suggested that for the funds re- 
quired they should apply to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and the merchants of Oregon City, as without 
doubt the United States government would assume 
the debt. 1 A resolution was immediately adopted, 
requiring the governor to raise and equip a company 
of riflemen, not to exceed fifty men with their officers, 
to be despatched to the )alles for the protection of 
that station, according to the prayer of Hinman, who 
was much alarmed for his family. 
On the following day a bill to that effect was passed, 
and was signed by the executive on the 10th. Imme- 
diately afterward a communication was received by 
the house from Jesse Applegate, suggesting that a 
messenger be sent to Washington to urge the United 
States government to assume control of affairs. The 
suggestion was at once adopted, and notice of a bill to 
provide for a special messenger given the same day.  
The bill to raise troops required the governor to 
issue a proclamation to raise a regiment of mounted 
riflemen by volunteer enlistment, not to exceed five 
Or. Spectator, Dec. 10, 1847. 
 Grover's Or. Archives, '225; Polynesian, iv. 06. 
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Cummings, 1st corporal ; J. H. lcMillan, 2d corporaI. 
By noon of the 9th the company were equipped as 
far as it was possible for them to be from the resources 
at hand, and assembling at the City Hotel, received 
a flag from the ladies of Oregon City, which was pre- 
sented by M:r Nesmith, xvith an appropriate address. 
Two hours afterward the company was on its way to 
Vancouver, having been cheered on its errand by the 
firing of the city cannon and the shouts of excited 
spectators. Governor Abernethy accompanied them, 
and also the commissioners appointed by the legisl/- 
ture to negotiate a loan which should enable the gov- 
ernment of O'egon to prosecute, if necessary, a war 
with the natives by xvhom the settlerae.nts were sur- 
rounded. 5 

 The letter of the loan commissioners is as follows: 
':FORT VANCOUVER, Dec. 11, 1847. 
' To Janes Douglas, Esq. Sir: By the enclosed documen$ you will per- 
ceive tha the undersigned have been charged by the legislature of our provis- 
ional government with the difficult duty of obtaining the means necessary to 
arm, equip, and support in the field a force sufficien to obtain full satisfac- 
tion of the Cayuse Indians for the late massacre at XVaiilatpu, and protect 
he white population of our common country frown further aggression. In 
pursuance of this object they have deemed it their duty to make immediate 
application to the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company for the required assist- 
ance. Though clothed with the power to pledge, to the fulles extent, the 
faith and means of the present government of Oregon, they do not consider 
this pledge the only security of those who, in this distressing emergency, may 
extend to the people of this country the means of protection and redress. 
Without claiming any especial authority from the government of the United 
States to contrac a deb to be liquidated by tha power, ye frown all pre- 
cedents of like character in the history of our country, the undersigned feel 
confident that the United States govermnent will consider the murder of the 
late Dr Whitman and lady as a national wrong, and will fully justify the 
people of Oregon in taking active measures to obtain redress for tha outrage, 
and for their protection from further aggression. The righ$ of self-defence is 
tacitly accorded to every body politic in the confederacy to which we claim 
to belong, and in every case similar to-our own, within our knowledge, the 
.general government has promptly assumed the payment of all liabilities grow- 
ng ou of the measures taken by the constituted authorities to protec the 
lives and property of those residing within the linits of their districts. If 
the citizens of the states and territories east of the Rocky Mountains are jus- 
tified in promptly acting in such emergencies, who are under the immediate 
protection of the general government, there appears no room to doubt tha$ 
the lawful acts of the Oregon government will receive a like approval. Should 
the temporary character of our govermnent be considered by you sufficien 
ground to doubt its ability to redeen its pledge, and reasons growing out of 
its peculiar organization be deened sufficient to prevent the recognition of 
its acts by the govermnent of the United States, we feel i our duty, as private 
individuals, to inquire to wha$ extent, and on wha$ terms, advances may be 
had of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Conpany, to mee the wants of the force 
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On application to the chief factor at Vancouver for 
assistance of a monetary nature, and of such amount, 
the commissioners met with a difficulty which no doubt 
the better informed citizens of the country were pre- 
pared to anticipate, but which many were unable to 
understand, and which related to the order of the 
London directors to the company in Oregon, not to 
deal in government securities, after the experience 
they had had in the case of White, acting as Indian 
agent. In his reply to the loan commissioners, with- 
out an explanation of the origin of the order, which 
would have been quite as offensive as his refusal, 
Douglas declared his inability to make the required 
advance for the company. 6 
This answer, though not unexpected by the com- 
missioners, was a disappointment. To no other source 
could they look for such supplies as the army needed. 
At the same time, with the indebtedness of the set- 
tlers to the company, and their experience in collect- 
ing debts from the general government, there was 

the authorities of Oregon deem it their duty to send into the field. ]Srith 
sentiments of the highest respect, allow us to subscribe ourselves, Your most 
obedient servants, Jesse Applegate, A. L. Lovejoy, Geo. L. Curry, Commis- 
sioners.' Or. Archives, 322-3; Gray's Hst. Or., 538. 
6Fort Vancouver, Dec. 11, 1847. To Jesse Applegate, A. L. Lovejoy, 
George L. Curry, Esquires. Gentlemen: I have had the honor of your com- 
munication of this date, and have given an attentive perusal to the documents 
accomlnying it. With a deep feeling of the importance of the object which 
has procured me the honor of your present visit, and the necessity of the 
measures contemplated for the punishment of the Cayuse Indians and for th 
future protection of the country, I can on the present occasion only repeat; 
the assurance verbally given in our conversation of yesterday, that I hve 
no authority to grant loans or make any advances whatsoever on account of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, my orders on that point being so positive tha. 
I cannot deviate from them without assuming  degree of responsibility which 
no circumstances could justify to my own mind. It is, however, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of ,ny instructions from the Hudson's Bay 
Company, to exert their whole power and influence in maintaining the peace: 
of the country, and in protecting the white population from Indian outrage. 
The force equipped and despatched, at their sole expense, to Wall Walla,. 
under the command of Mr Ogden, immediately on receiving the intelligence: 
of the disastrous event at Vaiilatpu, is an ernest of our attention to the cMls 
of humauity. The object of that expedition is, with the blessing of God, t 
prevent further aggression, to rescue the women and children who survived 
the massacre from the hands of the Indians, and to restore them to their 
afflicted friends. Trusting that these objects may be successfully accom- 
plished, I have the honor, etc., Ja,nes Douglus, C. F. H. B. Co. Oregon 
,4rcldves, MS., 66-7. 
HIST. OR., VOL. I. 43 
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reason to expect objections even had there been no 
positive order from the directors to guide them in 
their decision. It could hardly be doubted, either, 
that they deprecated the prospect of an Indian war 
which would be the ruin of their trade, and perhaps 
the destruction of their several interior posts. The 
policy of the company had always been one of peace; 
on peace depended their success. To be known to 
have assisted the Americans in making war would 
destroy their long-sustained good standing with the 
natives. From whatever point of view they regarded 
it, there was every reason to avoid being involved 
in the impending war. On the first intimation of 
what had happened, without a day's delay, they had 
despatched their ablest and most popular Indian trader 
to the country of the Cayuses, attended by a party 
of sufficient strength to defend For Walla Walla if 
necessary, but at the same time to secure, if possible, 
the safey of the prisoners in the hands of the In- 
dians; in short, to do what, in Mr Ogden's judgment, 
appeared to be best for all. Douglas probably thought 
that the matter might be safely left in Ogden's hands; 
and that the appearance of an American army in the 
country might defeat his measures. Should he, then, 
wish to aid in doing what would be opposed to the 
best interests of both :British and American citizens ? 
The question could have but one solution in his mind, 
and he may have thanked fortune for the order which 
enabled him to refuse to p.ut an army in the Indian 
country. 
:But there was another side of the subject to be 
considered. The case was such that acdording to the 
usages of the company itself, the individual murder- 
ers must be punished. And by the same rule, the 
_/kmerieans must punish them. To refuse to a.ssis 
them to do this was against their own sense of right. 
:Besides, a refusal, under the provocation from which 
they were suffering, would be likely to exasperate the 
Americans against the company in which ease there 
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bestowed upon those who were then citizens of Oregon. 
tlut since there were many of equal merit among them, 
and a selection would be invidious, under the peculiar 
difficulties of their situation, they judged it would be 
better to fill the offices of governor and judges with 
men of the best talent and most approved integrity 
without regard to their present place of residence; 
which was the legislative way of saying that they 
would submit to have all the chief places given to 
men who were strangers to them, rather than that 
Thornton should be returned as a United States dis- 
trict judge, or Abernethy appointed governor. "The 
accompanying documents," said the memorial, "will 
afford additional information concerning some of the 
subjects of which we have spoken." And in con- 
clusion, Meek was commended to congress for coln- 
pensation for his services in conveying this petition 
to the government.  
The act constituting Meek a messenger contem- 
plated a route by the way of California, in order to 
carry despatches to Governor Mason and the com- 
mander of the United States squadron in the Pacific, 
Governor Abernethy having written letters which 
were waiting to be conveyed, asking for a man-of-war 
to be sent immediately to the Columbia :River, and 
making a requisition on the California executive for 
arms. 12 :But Meek decided that he could uot then 
cross the mountains into California, and pass over 
the sierra out of California later in the winter, and 
proposed to accompany the army to Walla Walla, and 
proceed thence eastward through the South Pass, a 
determination annoying to the governor. 13 :But Meek 
knew too much about mountains to undertake the 
route marked out for him, and persisted in his inten 

nOr. Spectator, Dec. 25, 1847; Cong. Globe, 1847-8, App., 684-5. 
Or. Archives, MS., 113. 
In a private letter to Major Lee, which found its way into the Oregon 
Archhs, MS., 10, Abernethy says: ' Meek has altogether disappointed the 
expectations of this community, for it was fully expected of him he would 
have been in Californi by this time.' " 
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board the brig Henry, by which means they finally 
reached California. ' ]3y the same conveyance letters 
were despatched to the American consul of the Sand- 
wich Islands, imploring any assistance he might be 
able to render. 

The act of the legislature requiring the governor 
to issue his proclamation for raising a regiment of 
five hundred men was not at first regarded by the 
executive as a wise one, both on account of the diffi- 
culty of raising the means to put them in the field, 
and of the effect upon the savages, who might be led, 
by hearing of extensive preparations for war, to a com- 
bination against the settlers. Instead, therefore, of 
calling for five hundred men, he called for one hundred. 
This difference of opinion led the legislature to re- 
move the responsibility from the executive and to 
assmne it themselves, by a resolution passed the 25th 
of December, at which time no ihrther news had been 
received from the upper country, or from Iajor Lee's 
company at the Dalles. s The governor having at 
last issued the proclamation required, trusting to the 
patriotism of the citizens of the country for the sup- 
port of the" army  in the field, the office of adjutant- 
general was created, A. L. Lovejoy being elected to 
that position. An act was also passed establishing 
the pay of privates and non-commissioned officers who 
furnished their own horses and equipments at one 
dollar and a half a day J penalty of not more than 
two hundred dollars nor less than twenty-five dollars 

 Ajbernethy's letters are to be found in a manuscript volume of the Ore- 
gon A rchive_% not contained in Grover's collection, which I have had copied 
from the originals in the state-house at Salem. See Or. Arch., MS., 112-13, 
13. 
:O'r. Spectator, Dec. 25, 1847. I find a letter in the Or. ArcIdes, MS., 
100, Vltteu by lesmith Dec. 27th, to Major Lee, in which he says: 'But 
little hs as yet been accomplished owing to the imbecility of the exceutive. 
The proclmation which was authorized for raising 500 meli inmediately after 
your departure has been delayed until the 25th... I know it has been difficult 
to obtai-a means, yet the governor has had sufficient at his disposal to have 
procured you reinforcelnents and provisions, both of which would probably 
have been acceptable to you before this.' 
 Graver's Or. Archives, 247, 249. 
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have also laid the American government under obli- 
gation to you, for their citizens were the subjects of the 
massacre, and their widows and orphans are the re- 
lieved ones. With a sincere prayer that the widow's 
God and the Father of the fatherless may reward you 
for your kindness, I have the honor to remain, your 
obedient servant, GEORGE _A_BERTETHY, 
"Governor of Oregon Territory. 
"To Peter Skeen Ogden, Esq., Chief Factor Honor- 
able 1-[. ]3. Colnl0aly , Vancouver. '' 
To which Ogden replied on the 26th" 
"George Abernethy, Esq., Governor of Oregon Ter- 
ritory. 
"SIR: 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
highly flattering letter of' 19th inst., and the high 
value you lay upon my services in rescuing so many 
fellow-creatures from captivity, but the lneed of praise 
is not due to 111e alone. I was the mere .acting agent 
of the Hudson's ]3ay Company; for without its power- 
ful aid and influence nothing could have been effected, 
and to theln the praise is due. And permit llle to 
add, should unfortunately, which God avert, our ser- 
vices be again required under similar circumstances, I 
trust you will not find us wanting in going to their 
relief. I have the honor to remain, 
"Yours, most respectfully, 
]:)ETER SKEEN OGDEbT.  
Ogden's letter appeared in the Spectator, prefaced 
by the remark that "the act of rescuing so many 
defenceless women and children from the bloody and 
cruel grasp of savages mrits, and we believe receives, 
the universal thanks and gratitude of the people of 
Oregon. Such an act is the legitimate offspring of a 
noble, generous, and manly heart. '' 
When Ogden left Vancouver his purpose was to 
stop the murders, and rescue the falnilies before any 
a Or. Spectator, Jan. 30, 1848. 
aaOr. Spectator, Feb. 16, 1848. 
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himself in the spring and make a treaty of peace with 
the Cayuses, who would then release the captives. 
To this petition the bishop replied that before writing 
to the governor it. would be necessary to learn from the 
principal Cayuse chiefs whether this was their desire 
also; and for the purpose of learning their minds pro- 
posed a council on the 20th. 
:Before the 20th came round there were signs that. 
the Cayuses were beginning to realize that the crime 
they had committed was one which the Americans 
might, not. be brought to overlook even by promises 
of friendship in the future. Camaspelo, a chief of 
high rank, sought an interview with the bishop, in 
which he declared his reluctance from the first to con- 
sent to the murder of Whitman, and his subsequent 
regret, and his present intention of killing his horses 
and quitting the country forever. To this :Blancher 
replied that peace, he thought, might be hoped for, 
and counselled that the chiefs should all be brought 
together to settle upon their course on the day ap- 
pointed. Accordingly, when the day arrived the 
bishop's house was crowded, Tiloukaikt, Camaspelo, 
Five Crows, Tauitau, and a number of sub-chiefs 
being present. The contents of Spalding's letter was 
made known to them by the bishop in presence of his 
clergy. 
The first to speak upon the propositions of the 
Nez lerc6s was Cmaspelo, who, after admit.ring the 
ignorance and blindness which had caused him to 
despair of the life of his people, professed now to see 
a way out of the darkness, and approved of th_e plan 
of the Nez Perc6s. Tiloukikt confessed that the 
missionaries had given them instructions for their 
good; but reverted to the deth of the chief who 
accompanied Gray in 1837, and to the death of Elijah 
in California, endeavoring to show cause for wha had 
been done, and hoping the, Americans would pardon 
him as he was willing to pardon them. Edward, the 
son of Tiloukaikt brought forward the accution of 
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poisoning, as made by Joe Lewis, and the pretended 
confession of the dying Rogers to the same effect, at 
the same time exhibiting a blood-stained Catholic 
ladder, which he declared had been shown to the 
Cayuses by Whitman with the remark, "You see 
this blood I it is to show you that now, because you 
have the. priests among you, the country is going to 
be covered with blood;" thus placing the responsibility 
on the Catholics, where the Protestants were willing 
to believe it belonged. Edward even drew a touch- 
ing picture of the distress and bereavement of the 
captive families, and recounted freely all the circum- 
stances attending the massacre, only concealing the 
names of the guilty. 
At length all agreed to the propositions of the 
Nez t)ercds, if they might be allowed to add a mani- 
festo setting forth the reasons which influenced them 
in committing the murders. To this the bishop con- 
sented. They then stated what we already know, ask- 
ing, first, "that the Americans may not go to war with 
the Cayuses; second, that they may forget the lately 
committed murders, as the Cayuses will forget the 
murder of the son of the great chief of Walla Walla, 
committed it, California; third, that two or three 
great men may come up to conclude peace; fourth, 
that as soon as these great men hve arrived and con- 
cluded, peace, they may take with them all thwomen 
and children; fifth, they give assurance that they will 
not harm the Americans before the arrival of these 
two or three great men; sixth, they ask that Ameri- 
cans may not travel any more through their country, 
as their young men might do them harm. '' 
This being settled, the bishop wrote his letter to 
Abernethy, saying that in a moment of despair the 
Cayuses had committed acts of atrocity grievous to 
the writer as well as to him. Yet he felt forced to 
say that by going to war with this tribe, he would 
without doubt have all the savages in the country 
 tlroudwA's A uthe.ntic A ccount, 60-3. 
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pressed his great anxiety, which had not permitted 
him to sleep for two nights. This letter was not 
written until the 31st of December, and the alarm 
from which Ogden was suffering was occasioned by 
the fact that he had no sooner received the captives 
at Walla Walla, by agreement, on the 29th, than 
rumors were received by the natives of the arrival of 
the first company of the volunteer riflemen at Walla 
Walla. The excitement occasioned by this intelli- 
gence it was feared might cause Spalding's company, 
which had not yet arrived, to be cut off, and any such 
resumption of hostilities would certainly be fatal to 
the success of his efforts for the rescue of even the 
Waiilatpu captives; for the rage o the savages would 
permit them to stop at nothing. But to his great 
relief Spalding arrived on the first of January, accom- 
panied by a large force of Nez ]ercgs. After spending 
another night in earnest council with these natives, 
always more friendly and more tractable than their 
relatives the Cayuses, Ogden embarked the ransomed 
company for Vancouver, ' thankful to be able to do so. 
Nor was he gone a moment to soon. A few hours 
after his departure fifty C,yuss arrived at the fort 
with the purpose of taking and killing Spalding, as 
they had all along declared their intention of doing, 
should they learn that any but peace commissioners 
were on the way to their country. It was this deter- 
:Pacific railway expedition in 1853. Many of his Indian portraits were placed 
in the Snithsoniaa Iastitution, and were destroyed by fire some time later. 
 Repugnant as was the idea of what the white wonen and girls had suf- 
fered at the haads of their captors, there were certain touches of feeling exhib- 
ited. When Miss Bewley was sent for it was yet early morning. According 
to her testinony, Five Crows prepared a good breakfast for her, with tea, 
and placed a new blanket and buffalo-robe on the saddle of her horse to make 
her comfortable, bidding her good-by in a kind manner. Spalding in his 
his lectures makes Miss Bewley say of her arrival at the fort: ' As we rode up, 
Governor Ogden and Mr McBean, with several Catholic priests, came out. 
Mr Ogden took ne gently from the horse, as a father, and said, "Thank 
God, I have got you sae at last! I had to pay the Indians nore for you 
thaa for all the other captives, and I-feared they would never give you up."' 
State Rights Democrat, Jan 18, 1868. Stanley relates that a Cayuse who 
took to wife a girl of 14 years, after murdering her brother and gaining her 
subnission by threats against the lives of her mother and sister, offered 
Ogden a large price for her, or to forsake his own people and live among the 
white people. Rept. Com. Ind. zlff., 1854, 219. 
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even admitting the monstrous idea that its officers 
were capable of such acts; the lack of both opportu- 
nity and motive on the part of the priests, admitting 
that these young men just out of European or Cana- 
dian colleges could be thinking of murder, should be 
sufficient proof that they did not instigate the In- 
dians. The country belonged by treaty to the United 
States, hence the company had nothing to gain. The 
priests had not yet established a mission, or obtained 
control of the Indians. They knew that Whitman 
intended leaving the Walla Walla Valley, and would 
if they wished it sell them his improvements at 
Waiilatpu. Why then kill him ? Or why, if he must 
be killed, did the Protestant instead of the Catholic 
Cayuses do the deed? It was the Indians nearest 
to Whitman who killed him, even those almost of 
his own household. By the captives, saved and lib- 
erated by those they now accused, being instigated 
by sectarian hatred, were put upon the stand, and 
tricked into saying things the most abominable and 
absurd. It was Spalding himself who should have 
been examined, under oath, and not all those afflicted 
and bewildered captives who understood little or noth- 
ing of the causes which led to their great misfortunes. 
Finding the Protestants taking depositions, the Cath- 
olics also resorted to sworn statements; and it must be 
admitted that so far as the depositions go the latter 
have the best of the cause. But the rancor on both 
sides! The merely secular mind shrinks from contem- 
plating it. * I have in previous chapters stated my 
belief that the interference of the Catholics augmented 
Whitman's troubles with the Cayuses; but it is evi- 
dent to my mind that had there not been a Catholic 
in the country the catastrophe would have come in 
the identical shape that it did come, from Indian jeal- 
ousy alone. Blancher, in attempting to account for 
 Among the writers who will not countenance the accusations published 
in the Oregon American in 1848 are Evans, Strong, I)owell, Waldo, J. Henry 
Brown, Victor, I)eady, I. I. Stevens, and J. Ross Browne. Thornton and 
Gray continued to put forth these horrible ideas. 
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THE CAYUSE rAR. 

1848. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY--COLONEL GILLIAM EN ROUT FOR THE 
DALLES--THOMAS _CKAY'S CANADIAN COMPANY--CAPTAIN ENGLISH'S 
COMPANY--CAPTAIN ARTIN'S COMPANY CAPTAIN SHAW'S COMPANY-- 
CAPTAIN GARRISON'S COMPANY--THE ARMY AT FORT GILLIAM----THE 
.LRMY AT FORT LEE--IEEK'S PARTY--PEACE lEASURES--A BRUSH 
WITH THE ENEMY--OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE--HEADQUARTERS AT 
WAIILATPU--ACTION OF THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS---CouNcIL WITH 
THE CAYUSES--THE lURDERERS MUST BE DELIVERED uP--DEATH OF 
COLONEL GILLIA--AJOR LEE ASSUMES COMMAND----THE GOVERNOR'S 
PROCLAMATION--SCARCITY OF AMMUNITION--THE VAR ENDED AND 
TROOPS MUSTERED OUT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THE arrival of the rescued captives and the recital 
of their wrongs greatly accelerated the preparations 
for war. The letter of Spalding counselling peace 
would have been suppressed but for the request of 
Ogden that all if any of the correspondence should 
be published. :But it was easy to see that Spalding 
had written as he did, because, as the natives said, 
"he was in a hole," and could not otherwise get out. 
He had heard, through the Nez t)ercds, of the escape 
of Hall, and supposed he would have reached Van- 
couver or Oregon City, and that steps would be taken 
for the relief of all who were left alive. He rightly 
surmised that his countrymen would wish to be 
avenged, and he took measures to warn them not to 
precipitate him and all the other Americans in ruin 
by coming with an army to fight the Cayuses. No 
humane and reasonable being could blame him for dis- 
sembling to the Indians when so many lives were at 
,700 
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was raised by Thomas McKay, among the Canadians, 
which action on the part of this noted Indian-fighter 
gave great satisfaction, not only on account of his 
reputation as a warrior, but as an indication of the 
course which would be taken by the halSbreed popu- 
lation in the event of a protracted war 3 with the 
natives. _A_ flag was designed for and presented to 
Captain McKay, emblematic of the provisional gov- 
ernment, bearing a lone star and a number of stripes. 
He presented it to his company with this brief ad- 
dress: "This is the flag you are expected to defend, 
and you must defend 
Besides the Canadian company, -/[arion county 
furnished two others, under captains Levin N. Eng- 
lish and William Martin; 5 and Clackamas and h[arion 

 Grim describes McKay as mounted and riding along the road haranguing 
the French half-breeds in Chinook. In an hour's tine he had 34 men in his 
company. Emigrat Anecdote, MS., 8. McKay's company was officered as 
follows: Thomas McKay, captain; Charles McKay, 1st lieutenant; Alexander 
McKay, 2d lieutenant; Edward Dupuis, orderly sergeant; George Montour, 
Baptiste Dorio, David Crawford, and Gideon Pion, duty sergeants. Privates: 
John Spence, Louis Laplante, Augustine Russie, Isaac Gervais, Louis Mon- 
tour, Alexis Vatrais, Joseph Paine, Jno. Cunningham, Jno. Gros Louis, Joe 
Lenegratly, Antoine Poisier, Antoine Plante, Pierre Lacourse, Ashby Pearce, 
Richard Linkletter, Charles Beauchmain, Augustine Delard, B. S. Laderiste, 
Antoine Lafaste, Nathan English, Charles Edwards, Gideon Gravelle, Chas. 
Coweniat, Antoine Bonaupaus, Nicholas Bird, Francis Dupres, William Towie, 
Thomas Purvis, A. J. Thomas, J. H. Bigler, Mongo, Antoine Ansure, Narcisse 
Montiznie, Edward Crete. Or. Spectator, April 6, 1848; Ross' Var., MS., 8-10. 
Or. Spectator; Feb. 16, 1848. 
aCaptain English's officers were: Villiam Shaw, 1st lieutenant; F. M. 
Munkers, 2d lieutenant; William Martin, orderly sergea.t; Hiram English, 
George Shaw, Thonas Boggs, and L. J. Rector, duty sergeants. Privates: 
Jackson Adams, L. :N. Abel, William Burton, Joseph Crank, John Downing, 
Thos. T. Eyre, 1. D. Foster, Alexander Gage, Thomas Gregory, G. V. 
Howell, Fales Howard, J. H. Lewis, :N. G. McDonald, James Ottlcer, Joseph 
Pearson, Jackson lowell, Villiam Simmons, L" wis Stewart, Charles Roth, 
Daniel Waldo, George hresley, Villiam Vaughn, L. :N. English, jun., Nineveh 
Ford, Albert Fish, A. Gribble, Samuel Seners, Thomas Wigger, Richarl 
Hays, Wesley Howell, Richard Jenkins, G. H. March, Villiam Medway, J. 
1. Payne, Benjamin Simpson, Alexander York. 
Captain Martin's officers were: A. E. Garrison, 1st lieutenant; David 
Waldo, 2d lieutenant; Ludwell J. Rector, orderly sergeant; William Cosper, 
Fales Howard, Joseph Sylvester, aud Berjamin Vright, duty sergeants. 
1)rivates: J. Albright, H. Burdo., T. J. Blair, Joseph Borst, George Crab- 
tree, Joseph Crank, Wesley Cook, Samuel Center, John Cox, John Eads, 
Parne! Fowler, S. M. Crover, John Kaiser, Clark S. Pringle, Israel Wood, 
Lewis Stewart, Pleasan C. Kaiser, Thomas Canby, Sidney Ford, William 
Melawers, A. M. Rainwater, B. F. Shaw, William Waldo, Silas G. Pugh, 
G. K. Vernon, Isaiah Matheny, Thomas T. Eyre John C. Holgate. Albany 
taze Rights Democrat, :Nov. 2, 1877. 
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were killed, and one wounded. On the following morn-- 
ing, while a detachment was going some distance from 
the fort to bring in a t?iendly chief, Seletza, who had 
been robbed for refusing to join in the hostilities, sixty 
Indian horses were eaptured--a reprisal which hardly 
offset the loss of so much beef in a country destitute 
of provisions. 
On hearing of Major Lee's first brush with the 
enemy, the governor wrote Colonel Gilliam, January 
26th, to select some of his best men and horses, and 
make a reeonnoissanee in the neighborhod of Des 
Chutes liver. "I will require great caution on your 
part," he said, "as commander-in-chief in the field, to 
distinguish between friends and foes; but when you 
are certain that they are enemies, let them know the 
Americans are not women." But Gilliam was not a 
commander to need promptings of this kind. He 
meant to show the natives that Americans could fighg 
when disembarrassed of their wives, children, and 
herds. 
On arriving at the Dalles, he led a hundred and 
thirty men to the east side of Des Chutes River, 
where Major Lee was sent forward with a small de- 
tachment to discover the whereabouts of the enemy, 
a camp being found located about twenty miles above 
the crossing, but moving toward the mountains, with 
their families and property. Lee at once charged them, 
killing one man and capturing two women and a 
number of horses. Ieturning to camp, he was over- 
taken in a na.rrow cation by a well-armed and mounted 
force, who opened fire, obliging them to dismount, and 
shelter themselves among the rocks and bushes of the 
ravine, where the savages annoyed them until dark 
by rolling heavy stones down upon them. On the 
following day Gilliam attacked the natives with his 
whOle company, killing a number and taking forty 
horses, a few cattle, and about $1,400 worth of other 
propert which had been stolen. Skirmishing con- 
tinued or several days, during which time three men 
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were encouraged to renmin, and sent back to their 
chiefs with a few trifling presents. 
The discipline of the army was bad. Several of 
the men left at Fort Lee returned to the Willamette 
because they were not permitted to fight Indians; 
and Captain ]oss resigned for some reason equally 
foolish; r" while much disorder prevailed in the com- 
missary department; and annoying jealousies were 
indulged in by some who had not provided themselves 
with private stores. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
army maintained a generally cheerful tone and prac- 
tised their military manoeuvres with increasing dex- 
terity, as they moved slowly to the John Day River 
without encountering any natives either hostile or 
friendly--an indication of enmity in Indian tactics. 
On the 18th, at the upper crossing of John Day 
River, it became apparent that a camp of the enemy 
had left that place the previous night, as the newly 
opened caches demonstrated, and Major Lee was or- 
dered in pursuit, returning at midnight without having 
overtaken them. 
On the 21st, after a hard day's march, the wagons 
not getting into camp with the. provisions until late 
in the night, and flour being scarce, the company of 
Captain. Maxon took a vote on the propriety of .turn- 
ing back without orders. On the following day Colo- 
nel Gilliam remained in camp, and after a military 
parade, made a speech to the army upon the duties of 
a soldier and the dishonor of deserting the cause in 
which they were enlisted, promising that the men who 
had first moved in the mutiny siould be remembered 
in a manner befitting their conduct; which well-de- 
served reproof had the effect to check desertion, 
though it did not prevent other infractions of disci- 
pline, and the waste of ammunition by the firing of 
guns m camp. 
On approaching the Cayuse country the natives 
could be seen moving off toward the Blue Mountains, 
_hewell's Memoranda, MS., 4. 
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taking with them their personal effects and herds. 
This condition of affairs, although what might have 
been expected, was the occasion of discontent among 
the hungry volunteers, who had not enlisted simply 
to march after a retreating the; and the distance from 
a base of supplies was growing daily greater. 
But at length on the 23d, while the arlny was at 
Willow Creek, a deputation of thirteen Des Chutes ap- 
peared, bearing a flag, with a request for a council. The 
delegation was headed by a chief called Sue, who gave 
as a reason for not sooner responding to the invita- 
tion, that the volunteers had fired on his people and 
compelled theln to run away. He professed senti- 
ments of friendship for the Americans, even offering 
to join them against the Cayuses. It was agreed that 
they should return to the Dalles and there await the 
commissioners, who would hold a general council with 
them when they came back froln Waiilatpu. 
These peace measures were not regarded with favor- 
able eyes by the army, who were anxious to avenge 
the killing of :Packwood and Jackson, but tle Indians 
were allowed to depart unmolested. Before leaving, 
Sue presented Captain McKay a fine horse from the 
principal Des Chutes chief, Welaptulekt, who also 
sent word to Gilliam that he would bring in all the 
prolerty left in his charge by immigrants, and all that 
had been stolen by his people, and return it to the 
colonel at the Dalles, if that would make them friends, 
to which Gilliam replied that such a course would 
be entirely satisfactory.  
On the morning of the 24th, about daylig.ht, a mes- 
senger arrived froln the Catholic missionaries among 
the Yakimas, to inform the commissioners that this 
people had decided to follow their advice, and would 
remain at peace, desiring that the governor of Oregon 
be informed of their decision at the earliest moment 
possible, as if" they feared to trust to the friendship of 
the military. But no message had yet come from the 
 Report of commissioners, in Or. Spectator, April 6, 1848. 
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missionaries among the Cayuses, to whom a letter had 
been sent14 on the 20th. 
About ten o'clock on the morning of the 24th, 
while the army was on the march, the commissioners 
being in advance with a flag, two Cayuse spies were 
discovered, and about noon  large force came in sight 
making signs of hostility ; and when the commissioners 
advanced they were warned to keep off. They then 
returned to the volunteers, and the natives began 
closing in on all sides to the number of four hundred, 
about one hundred being unarmed spectators and 
women. Their first overt act was the shooting of a 
dog belonging to one of the men. Then the battle 
began. 
It was a brave sight, the gayly dressed warriors 
mounted on their painted coursers galloping over the 
field, and the hills decorated with motionless human 
bronzes. The vanity of a native is his most dis- 
tinguishing trait. These three hundred Cayuses had 
told each other, and believed it themselves, that they 
should have an easy conquest of the Americans. 
"We will beat the Americans to death with clubs, 
and theu proceed to the Willamette and take the 
women, and all their property," said these boastful 
braves, 1" who had yet the art of war to learn. They 
had an advantage in the ground chosen, and in their 
general acquaintance with the country, and had they 
been as great warriors as they imagined, must easily 
have beaten the invaders. 
:But the volunteers behaved well, considering it 
This apparent neglect is explained by Brouillet in Authentic Accotnt, 
69, where he says that the Cayuses had been told that the missionaries would 
remain among them as long s they were at peace, but would retire as soon as 
war should be declared; and that on the 19th of Feb. the Cayuses had gone 
to meet the Americans, whereupon the priests removed to Fort Valla Walla on 
the 20th. Brouillet also says that Ogden promised the Cayuses to endeavor 
to.prevent a war, and that he would send an express to Walla Valla to ap- 
t)use them of the result; but that no such express calne before the first engage- 
nent, and that the Indians suspected Ogden of betraying them. ' Had Ogden's 
letter arrived in time,' says Brouillet, ' it would probably have prevented the 
engagement, and induced the Cayuses to accept peace upon the terms offered 
by the government.' 
' C. McKay, in 0r. ,"ctator, March 23, 1848. 
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they not take his advice and give up the guilty Cayuses, 
the Great Chief of the Americans would send his 
war-chiefs, and they would all be punished until they 
were glad to capitulate. He warned them that he 
had sent the news of the massacre to California, and 
asked for war ships to be stationed in the Columbia, 
and that other means would be used for their chas- 
tisement should they not conclude to accept peace on 
his terms; but that should they consent he would 
promise to protect them. 
A letter was also prepared by Spalding, addressed 
to the Nez I)ercds, counselling them to remain at 
peace.  It was anticipated, when these communica- 
tions were prepared, that the commissioners would 
be able first of all to hold a council with the Nez 
I)erc6s, friendly Cayuses, nd Walla Wallas; but the 
vacillating course of the governor in authorizing 
Gilliam to advance on Waiilatpu should he think 
best, when he knew that every instinct of the com- 
nmnder was for fighting, had defeated that expecta- 
tion; hence the preparation of other letters to be 
forwarded, as before mentioned, from John Day River 
on the 20th. 
Spalding's letter, and one addressed by Gilliam to 
Vicar-general tlrouillet requesting him to furnish the 
facts concerning the part he had taken in the events 
 Spalding's letter is a curiosity, and of value as a specimen of the literary 
style of the Nez Perc6 school, rather than for its importance to the history of the 
country. It ws written in Roman letters a follows: ' Will,metre, Feb. 3, 1848 
Nez Perc Chiefs: My Friends, Ellis, Kncoot, Jmes, YuMnimMkin, Luke, 
Jcob, Pucatsh, Ymohmohnim, Yumtmilkin:quick, meet them; with 
these flgs meet them. From us, from the Anericns, five go to meet you: 
Mr Pahner, Dr Newell, Mr McKy, Mr Lee, nd hlr Gillin. These nmet 
you, with good hearts they neet you. They bear  message from the gret 
chief, they bear it; therefore, they call you to meet thegn. Keep quiet ye 
young men; do not go over to the Cyuses. Wait till these spek closely 
with you. The good re not to be punished; only the bd re to be punished. 
The Nez Percs, the Americans re one, therefore do you not depart from us. 
Very mny Americans re going to seek the bd Cyuses, and the bd only. 
There will soon be lrge ships frown California; therefore they offer to you 
proposal of pece. They send you tobacco, therefore meet them without 
delay. My youngest child is sick, therefore I cannot meet you. Vhen he is 
well, I will see you, by the blessiag of God. Ever mke yourselves good 
hearts. By the 1)lessing of God, nmy we see each other. H. tI. 
Or. Archives., MS., 120. 
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dred and fifty strong, under Craig and Gervais, had 
appointed to meet them in council at Waiilatpu. No 
unity and little discipline existed in the army, because, 
as Newell said, some men had joined it from motives 
of patriotism, others for popularity, a certain portion 
for plunder, md the. course taken by the commander 
was not one to consolidate factions. Gilliam did not, 
however, attempt to lead the volunteers against the 
Cayuses before the council, as he had threatened. The 
Nez Perc6s arrived about noon on the 6th, and were 
received by the army with cheers. On the 7th the 
council ol)ened with the usual ceremony of smoking 
the calumet of peace. The letter of Governor Aber- 
nethy was then given to the chiefs, who broke the 
seal with much care, but being unable to read it, the 
contents were delivered through an interpreter, while 
they listened with close attention. Ellis, the head 
chief of the Nez Percgs, being absent, the first speech 
in reply ws made by Joseph, next in authority, a half- 
brother of Five Crows, on the mother's side, and like 
Five Crows a professed Protestant, but who, on hear- 
ing of the Cayuse outbreak, had been the first to 
withdraw his countenance from tho missionaries and 
to join in the 1)lunder of their houses. Said Joseph: 
"Now I show my heart. When I left my home I 
took the book (the gospels in the Nez Per.c6 language} 
in my hand, and brought it with me. It is my light. 
I heard the Americans were coming to kill me; still 
I held my book before me, and came on. I have 
heard the words of your chief. I speak for all the 
Cayuses present, and all my people. I do not want 
ny children engaged in this war, although my brother 
s wounded. You speak of the murderers. I shall 
not meddle with them. I bow my head. This much 
I speak." 
Jacob, the chief, who was wont to practise upon 
the superstitions of the people to advance his personal 
popularity, as elsewhere mentioned, said: "It is the 
law of this country that the murderer shall die. That 
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fled with the rest of the Cayuses down the Tucannon 
with the intention of crossing the Snake :River into 
the Palouse country. 
To many commanders this strategic division of 
the enemy would have boded ill, but Gilliam seems 
not to have been dunted, and taking as verity what 
might well have been doubted, determined to act 
without loss of time. Mounting his men after dark, 
he marched for the mouth of the Tuca.nno, arriving 
before daybreak near the Indian camp. As soon as 
the morning dawned he advanced, but was arrested 
when within four hundred yards of the lodges by the 
al)proach of an old unarmed Indian, with one hand on 
his head and the other on his heart, who hastened to 
assure Gilliam that he had made a mistake, and that 
this was the camp of Peupeumoxmox, who would not 
fight the Americans. The murderers, he said, were 
gone, and the only recourse for the Americans was to 
take possession of their stock which was [eeding on 
the surrounding hills. The volunteers proceeding into 
camp, found only a few warriors painted and armed, 
who appeared friendly. Disappointed in his purpose, 
Gilliam could see no better course than to follow the 
old man's suggestion and drive off the enemy's stock, 
thus crippliag him in his resources. 
The Tucannon runs through a deep cation, and to 
reach the hills where the cattle were grazing required 
a toilsome march up a steep ascent for a quarter of a 
mile. No sooner was this elevatioa gMned than they 
beheld the cattle swimming across the Snake River. 
The enemy had outwitted them, and there was noth- 
ing left but to collect about five hundred head of 
stock, mostly horses, and return to the Touclet. 
They had not proceeded more thaa a mile in that 
direction when they were attacked in the rear by four 
hundred Indians, the majority being Palouses. A run- 
ning fight began, which lasted all day, the army being 
obliged to encamp several miles from the Toucher, on 
a small stream, where wihou food or fire they passed 
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The la;e expedition and its results had demonstrated 
that notwithstanding the desertion of the Cayuses by 
the Nez Percgs, Walla Wallas, and Yakimas, they 
still had a powerful ally in the Palouse tribe, which 
occupied a sort of neutral country between the Nez 
:Percgs, Spokanes, and Cayuses, and were largely aug- 
mented in numbers by outlaws from the surrounding 
tribes, which circumstance lowered their rank among 
the savages. But in their present rather friendless 
condition the Cayuses were glad to avail themselves 
of these or any other auxiliaries. 
On the 18th Gilliam held a council with his officers, 
when it was determined that one hundred and fifty 
men should proceed to the Dalles to escort a supply- 
train to Waiilatpu, where provisions and ammunition, 
as well as men were wanting; and that the colonel 
would accompany them in order to more readily con- 
fer with the governor on the situation of .affairs, 
leaving the cominand of the fort to Lieutenant- 
colonel Waters. Accordingly the companies of cap- 
tains Maxon and McKay, with other officers and men, 
set out on the 20th for the Dalles with wagons for 
the transportation of supplies. They had reached 
the springs beyond the Umatilla and were encamped 
for the night, when as Colonel Gilliam was drawing a 
rope froln a wagon to tether his horse, it caught on 
the trigger of a gun and discharged the contents into 
his body, killing him instantly. Thus. died an honest, 
patriotic, and popular man, whose chief fault as an 
officer was too nuch zeal and impetuosity in the per- 
ibrmance of his duties; whose glory would have been 
to die in battle, but who perished by accident in the 
discharge of homely labors.  
The death of Gilliam left the command temporarily 
in the hands of Captain Maxon. From his report to 
General Lovejoy, which ie "despatched by C. W. 
 Gillim left  w[e nd 8 chihlren. His body ws taken to he Will- 
metre for interment by Cptin McKay, whose impaired health obliged him 
to retire from his comnnd. Or. 819ectator, April 6, 1848; S. 1: Cali.fornian, 
My 3, 1848. 
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any Indians for several days, either friendly or hostile, 
he had sent an express to Fort Walla Walla to gain 
some information, if possible, concerning them, and 
had learned iYom McBean and the chief himself that 
:Peupeumoxmox had revoked his friendship for the 
Americans, and was now hostile on account of an act 
of the recent legislature prohibiting the sale of arms 
and ammunition to the Indians. He complained of 
being placed by the act on the same footing with the 
guilty Cayuses, and threatened, if the law should not 
be abrogated, that his people would also become mur- 
derers. Sixty lodges, said to contain between two 
and three hundred warriors, were gathered within a 
mile and a half of the fur company's fort, which cir- 
cumstance was considered as being significant of hos- 
tile intentions. 4 
News had also arrived at the fort that the head 
chief of the Ncz :Percds, Ellis, with sixty of his men, 
had died in the mountains, whither they had gone to 
hunt, of the two scourges, measles and dysentery, 
which had carried off so many Cayuses. This loss 
would naturally affect the superstitious minds of the 
Nez Percds, and it vas thought their word to the 
commissioners would be betrayed, as they had held a 
great feast with the Cayuses since the last engage- 
ment at the Toucher. The wound of Five Crows, 
who was with Joseph, was also likely to carry him 
off, and altogether the prospect appeared gloomy in 
respect to breaking up the alliance of the confederated 
tribes of the Umatilla, the Walla Walla, and the 
Clearwater valleys. Waters also wrote concerning 
the Des Chutes chief, Welaptulekt, that he went to 
Fort Walla Walla and delivered up a large amount 
of immigrant property, giving as a reason for not 

x The cunning of the savage character has frequently been displayed when 
one or more tribes have gone to war, by a portion remaining friendly in order 
to act as go-betweens, to buy amnunition, and carry hformation. If such 
was the character. . of. Peupeumoxmox's friendship, the act of the legislature. 
defeated hs mtentmn and gave hin the lrovocation he desired for becoming 
hostile. 
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taking it to Gilliam, that he vas fearful he vould be 
killed; but as it was known that he had refused to 
accept the flag" sent to him by the peace commissioners 
by the hands of his own men, his apology to McBean 
was regarded as a subterfuge. The same letter con- 
veyed the information that Tamsucky, Joe Lewis, and 
Tiloukaikt's two sons were on the road to Fort Hall, 
the latter three intending to join the M:ormons at 
Salt Lake, while Sticcas and Tauitau were gone to 
the mountains to remain until the war was over. The 
other Cayuses, the Palouses, and some worthless Nez 
Perc6s were congregating to give the volunteers one 
more battle before abandoning the country and going 
to hunt buffalo. 
Such was the information which the commander 
of Fort Waters thought of sufficient importance to 
despatch to the governor. 4 From the Yakima country 
the news was more encouraging. Some of their chief 
men visited the I)alles to assure the officer in com- 
mend of Fort Lee that neither they nor the Spokanes 
wished to be involved in the war, though the Cayuses 
had threatened them with the same treatment they 
gave the Americans if they refused to join in the 
hostilities. On this representation, that they had 
resisted entreaties and threats to make them go to 
war, they hoped to get some ammunition; but were 
told that until peace was restored no ammunition 
would be furnished to any Indians; but instead of 
powder a plough was presented to them, with which 
they departed apparently satisfied. 4 
Indeed, the quantity of ammunition which the gov- 
ernor was able to send to the I)alles on Maxon's 
demand was so small that none could have been 
.spared, had there been no other reason for withhold- 
mg it: But such as it was, he returned immediately 
with it to Fort Waters, leaving the Dalles on the 8th 
of April with wagons loaded with flour. 
" Or. Spectator, April 20, 1848. See also letter of William Craig, in Or. 
Archives, MS., 138; S. : Californiat, May 8, 1848; Gray's Hst. Or., 575-7. 
'a Letter of Captain Maxon, in Gray's Hd. Or., 569-70. 
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In [axon's report of the death of Colonel Gilliam 
he had intimated that [ajor Lee would be acceptable 
to the army as its colonel, and the governor, ignoring 
the next in command, had commissioned Lee, leaving 
vacant the position of major, which was filled by 
Lieutenant [agone of the 1st company of Oregon 
nounted riflemen, t)ahner having resigned the office 
of superintendent of Indian affairs, Lee was appointed 
to that place also, a combination of powers which it 
was believed by some would go far toward securing 
peace. :But however Lee's promotion might affect 
the Indian question, a difficulty arose between Captain 
William J. [artin's company of the new orgaization 
and the colonel, with regard to priorty in regimental 
number, Martin's company being numbered the 10th, 
when according to his belief it was the 9th, and con- 
sidering himself unfairly treated, he deserted at the 
Dalles with his two lieutenants and twelve privates, 
and returned to t)ortland, ** from which place Colonel 
Lee had departed on the 20th of April with three 
companies, and a second supply of flour and ammu- 
nition. 
The policy determined upon by the governor and 
Lee, to be pursued toward the Indians, was to treat all 
as enemies who should be found armed in the Cayuse 
country after notice should be given. News of the 
appointment of a new superintendent of Indian affairs 
having reached Fort Waters in advance of the rein- 
forcement, Lee was met by an express from the Nez 
Percds on John Day liver, who brought a request 
from the ribe for a council, to settle, among other 
matters, who should be head chief in place of Ellis, 
on which accocnt he hastened forward, arriving at 
Waiilatpu on the 9th of [ay, in advance of the 
wagons and volunteers. :[-Ie found that Tauitau, 

 E. Bidwell and I-I. D. Martin were the lieutenmts. The coml01ain wa - 
tha they were marched in the rear; were not always allowed beef when the 
other coml0anies were; and could no have their horses shod in time to march 
with them from the Dalles, but were ordered to follow and overtake the com- 
1)anies of Pugh and 'esmith. Or. Spectator, June 1, 1848. 
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of the Americans, they would assist, without attempt- 
ing to hide anything from him. To this they agreed, 
and allowed the volunteers to drive back to Colonel 
Waters' camp one hundred and eighteen laorses and a 
number of colts, besides about forty head of cattle. 1 
It was with regard to rejoining the main command 
that Iee had sent an express; this he was ordered to 
do without delay. His detachment crossed back to 
the south side of Snake tiver in boats made of the 
skin lodges left behind by the fleeing Cayuses, and 
returned to camp, where he arrived about the 26th. 

It was evident from the results of the spring cam- 
paign thus far that there was nothing to be gained by 
having a regiment in the Indian country. So long as 
they remained, the guilty Cayuses would keep con- 
ceMed. There was the trifling satisfaction of confis- 
cating their property; but it sometimes happened that 
a doubt was raised concerning the real ownership, and 
incidents occurred of a nature to embroil them with 
the peaceable Indians. Such an incident was men- 
tioned in one of the official reports, where a company 
was driving to cmnp a herd which it was supposed 
belonged to the Cayuses, when an unknown Indian 
of dignified bearing forbade them, declaring the prop- 
erty to be his, upon which, without inquiry, he was 
shot down. Colonel Waters wished to punish the man 
for firing without orders; but his captain interfered, 
saying the man had done his duty.  Such acts could 
only lead to a general war. 
Satisfied that it was hopeless to expect any real 
coSperation, even from the Nez ]ercgs, in capturing 
the fugitives, whom they were known to have enter- 
rained up to the time the volunteers were within 

 Report of Capt. Thompson, in Or. qpectator, July 27, 1848. 
a"Arichols ' ld. Aft., MS., 2. Major Magone, in closing his report of the 
expedition to Snake River, bfore mentioned, said: ' I ordered the detach- 
ment to return to the regiment, thoroughly convinced that I would have given 
more general satisfactiou by ordering them to wipe from the face of existence 
these (professedly)friendly Indians." Or. Spectator, July 27, 1848. 
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of increasing those of the Catholics, by the establish- 
ment of St Peters at the I)alles." 6 
In the month of August another difficulty occurred 
with the priests of the Jesuit missions in the north- 
east. The natives were busy, as usual, carrying 
rumors from post to post. It was said that :['eupeu- 
moxmox had hanged one of the murderers, whom he 
found a day's march from Fort Walla Walla on the 
Yakima, 6 a story which was not credited, although 
the regiment before leaving Fort Waters had sub- 
scribed to pay a reward of fifty blankets for the 
delivery to them of one of the guilty chiefs, and half 
that amount for a common murderer. That the Walla 
Walla chief should hang a murderer without knowing 
of the inducement, or, knowing" it, should forfeit the 
reward, Captain Martin refused to believe. The same 
gossip said that :['eupeumoxmox was pursuing another 
of the guilty Cayuses, and [cBean thought there 
should be a party sent to assist him; but Iartin saw 
treachery in the movements of the chief, and kept his 
men at the fort. 
Again it was said, this time by the Nez :['ercgs, 
that a war had broken out between their nation and 
the Snake Indians, and also that two of the Cay- 
uses who accompanied Joe Lewis had been killed on 
the Bois iver; and again that many Americans 
were coming by the Snake River route, and had 
threatened to kill all savages they should meet by 
the way, which had occasioned the erection of for- 
tifications by the Cayuses on :Burnt :River, with a 
view to cutting off the immigrants at that pa.ss. And 
still another rumor declared Tiloukaikt and seven of 
his people killed by Shoshones led by a Frenchman. 
These tales were the subject of conversation at Fort 
Waters, where almost any piece of news was received 

 Cattt. Churctt n Or., 172, 180. 
eMcBean believed the story, which ws brought by lttis, an Indian 
whose word he sid was nmre to be depended on tha the word of leupeu - 
moxmox. Or. S19ectato; July 13, 1848. 
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intermarried, as a cause tbr their continued depreda- 
tions. J company of six men, under the leadership 
of John Saxton, who had started from California with 
a hundred horses, had lost sixty-five of them by the 
natives after reaching the Klamath :River, and had 
been fired on all day by the :Rogue River Indians, st 
with whom it was believed that [olalles were in 
league. At all events, not more than fifty could be 
found in the Willamette, and their fleeing before him 
to the Umpqu was regarded as a sign of guilt. 
Another report dated June 21st, addressed to Ad- 
jutant-general Lovejoy, states that he had proceeded 
with his company of independent rangers as far as the 
Santiam iver when he was met by complaints of the 
thieving practices of the Indians, and had divided his 
force, taking six men with him, and leaving eigh with 
Lieutenant English, one prty o take  course which 
it was intended should drive the savages to their trail 
over the Cascade [ountains, and the other to inter- 
dept them in their passage. Finding themselves hard 
pressed and becoming alarmed, they escaped by leav- 
ing their plunder and a couple of horses, probably in- 
tended as indemnity for ps thefts; and being satis- 
fied with this, Captain Scott gave up the pursuit. 
On the 7th of July Scott was ordered to proceed 
to south-eastern Oregon to escort the immigration by 
the southern route, and was authorized to officiate in 
his capacity as Indian agent among any tribes on the 
way. "I have reason," says Lee, "to believe the Cay- 
uses will be along both roads. Impress on the immi- 
 8 
grants their dnger. " With  company of only 
nineteen men he performed this importn duty, s 

1 Or. Spectator; May 4, 1848. 
s.z 0: Archives, MS., .169-71. 
sa Felix Scott was a native of Monongahela Co., Va. tie wa at one time 
lieut.-gov, of Mo., after which he came to California from St Charles Co. of 
that state, and resided for some time with Captain Surfer at Fort Surfer. In 
1846 he removed to Oregon, where he soon became known for his high charac- 
ter. He resided in Yamhill Co. until 1849, when he settled permanently in 
Ine Co., and contributed much to its development. In 1863, wishing to 
drive a large herd of cattle to the mines of eastern Oregon, and also to trans- 
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LET US now follow the two Oregon messengers to 
the national capital, and see what they did there. 
Thornton, in the United States sloop of war Ports- 
qnouth, Captain Montgomery, arrived at Boston the 
5th and at Washington the l lth of )J:ay. 1 Though 
no one in Oregon but Abernethy and his counsellors 
knew exactly his errand, Thornton has represented it 
as most comprehensive, embracing a petition for no 
less than twenty-one favors from congress, among 
which was the old formula of the United States juris- 
diction. He also asked for grants of land; for con- 
firmation of the colonial land law and the other 
legislative acts and decisions of the courts, which had 
been asked for by the memorial of the legislature of 
1845; for money to pay the debt of the provisional 
government; for troops to protect the settlements, 
and the immigrants on the road; and for steam pilotage 

 TIwrnton's Or. and Cal., ii. 248. In another place Thornton says he arrived 
in Boston on the 2d. Or. Pioneer Assoc., Trans., 1874, 85. 
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whom they found in the :Bear River country. At 
Fort Bridger they obtained fresh horses, and avoiding 
the hostile tribes between Independence Rock and 
Ash ttollow by travelling at .night and lying perdu by 
day, supplying themselves afresh at forts Laramie 
and ubideau, they succeeded in reachi.ng the frontier 
just as the immigrants were crossing the Missouri 
River on the 4th of May. 3 
Here all his remain.ing men left him ; and after a brief 
visit to his relatives in Missouri, Meek hastened to 
Washington., being forced to make diplomacy supply 
the place of money  with steamboat captains and stage 
proprietors, and arriving at the capital in a costume 
sufficiently ragged and bizarre to comnand the atten- 
tion of men, small or great, anywhere in the world. 
:Nor was the messenger at all indifferent to his exalted 
position and the mighty'power of dress. The rags 
and dirt which covered him, and which might have 
been the envy of any :Peter the Great, were worth 
more to him at this juncture than twelve suits of 
broadcloth, lie would see the president at once, be- 
fore civilization should rob him of any particle of this 
prestige.  It was better than a bear-fight, better than 
a :Blackfbot's scalp, the glory of being forever known 
 Ebbert's Trapper's Life, MS.,'24-31; Barnes' Or. and Cal., MS., 2. 
 The moneyless condition of both the Oregon messengers ws about equal. 
Thornton states that t one time he hd only  hlf-dime; but remembering 
to pray, that dy his wnts were supplied. 
 In Mrs Victor's River of the West, 439-62, is n musing ccount of 
]Ieek's dbut in Wshington. The book was in fct written by Mrs Victor at 
the suggestioa of Meek, who furnished the incidents of his life, on which 
thread is strung  sketch of the American fur comInies nd of the colonial 
history of Oregon. All that prt of the book relating to the movements of 
the fur companies nd Meek's personal ffMrs ws written from notes fur- 
nished by Meek; the remainder ws gthered from vrious other sources. Of 
lIeek's characteristics, to which I hve referred in his biography, ]Irs Victor 
seems to hve hd  redy pprecition, nd to hve presented him very nearly 
as he was--- fine mn spoiled by being thrust out into n lmost svge life 
in his boyhood. 
Frances F. Victor, nge Fuller, ws  ative of Rome, New York; her fther 
ws born in Connecticut, nd her mother, Lucy A. Williams, of the Rhode 
Island fmily of that nme. I-Ier fther removed to Wooster, Ohio, in her 
girlhood, where her education was completed. Most Ohio people of the period 
of 1851 will remember  volume of poems brought out by Frances nd her sis- 
ter Mett Victoria, bout this time, nd while the uthors were still in their 
eens. The sisters narried brothers by the name of Victor. Frances, who 
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raise a regiment of volunteers in the territory to 
serve for twenty months, which was agreed to. This 
amendment was followed by one by Hale of New 
Hampshire, who moved that the 12th sebtion of the 
bill of the last session, touching the ordinance of 1787, 
should be inserted in the place of its substitute in the 
present bill; but as the subject was one of importance 
to the whole country, desired the debate on it post- 
poned until the 12th of June. 
Bright opposed the amendment of Hale, on the 
ground that it would raise discussion and retard the 
passage of the bill, whereas it was of the utmost im- 
portance that it should be pressed to an immediate 
vote. Niles of Connecticut, on the other hand, ob- 
jected to the unusual urgency displayed by the western 
senators, and proposed to make Benton's amendment 
a separate bill and pass it immediately, while the re- 
mainder of the territorial bill should take time for 
examination. Hannegan of Indiana, however, ex- 
pressed a determination to vote against the amendmen 
of Benton. The whole of Oregon, he said, lay within 
the boundary from which slavery was excluded by 
the Missouri compromise; which statement being 
challenged, he declared that no sane man believed 
that slavery would ever exist in Oregon, and hoped 
the bill would be passed without delay. "He appealed 
to every man not to turn a deaf ear to the cries of 
our citizens in Oregon, surrounded by hostile Indians, 
and not to be turned from it by this wicked and 
useless question being agitated." 
Benton followed with an eloquent appeal, saying 
that the Oregon settlers had deserved well of congress 
for theh  enterprise, and now the neglect of govern- 
ment had encouraged the murderous outrages which 
.compelled the se.tlers to send an express encounter- 
mg the hardships and dangers of a winter journey 
across the mountains and plains to ask for the inter- 
position of an ungrateful govermnent. He closed 
by calling on senators of every variety of opinion to 
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the United States; and denying that it could "erect 
a wall around a territory in which citizens of" other 
states could not meet without leaving their property 
behind them." For him, he wished the 12th section 
stricken out. At the same time he called I)ickin- 
son's doctrine, that Oregon could make its own laws, 
a monstrous one, and called his suggestion an "attempt 
to stir up agitation in reference to a territory into 
which it was generally admitted slavery was never 
likely to enter;" whereupon Hale retorted that this 
was a "southern firebrand" which was now thrown in. 
Bagby again "deprecated the new doctrine as to 
these ephemeral things called territorial governments, 
by which any twenty thousand settlers on the public 
lands might set up a government, and demand the 
right to enact their own laws." Foote of` Mississippi, 
though declaring that he did not wish to enter upon 
the discussion of the question of slavery at that time, 
as it "might enable an individual to whom the aboli- 
tionists were attracted to increase his popularity," 
announced that he would vote for.the bill if` the 12th 
section should be stricken out. ale replying to the 
personalities of` Foote, the debate ended in remarks 
of no pertinency to the history of the Oregon bill. 
The third day was but a repetition of` the two pre- 
ceding, except that some new voices were heard in the 
debate. Things were said of the Oregon government 
that would have roused the resentment of its founders 
could they have heard them, and at every renewal of 
the contest it was evident that the prospect for Oregon 
darkened. At length Houston of" Texas, hoping to 
put an end to the discussion, moved to amend the 12th 
section by inserting a modifying clause, which was 
agreed to, but did not prevent the recurrence of the 
motion to strike out the section.  A vote being taken 

 The following is the paragraph so obnoxious to southerners, with the 
amendment in italics: ' Sec. 12. And be it further enacted that the inhabi- 
tants of the said territory shall be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities heretofore granted and secured to the territory of Iowa and to its 
inhabitants; and the existing laws now in force in the territory of Oregon, 
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of August, and followed the president to Bedford 
Springs, whither the tamily of the executive had 
gone to escape the heat .of the capital. In such haste 
was Polk to put his officials on the way to Oregon 
that he had already taken a seat for Meek in the coach 
which would leave Bedford the day of his arrival, and 
on that same afternoon he bade farewell to all his 
sulnmer's glory, and set out for the home of Lane, 
near Newburgh Landing in southern Indiana. On 
the 27th of August he presented Lane his commis- 
sion, and on the 29th this portion of the Oregon 
government was on the way to Fort Leavenworth, 
where was an escort of twenty-five men for the jour- 
ney across the plains. 
Owing to the lateness of the season-it was iteter- 
mined to take the southern route by Santa F6, E1 
Paso, Tucson, and the Pima villages on the Gila Iiver, 
following that stream to its junction with gl-,e Colo- 
rado, aud thence north-westwardly to the bay of Sau 
Pedro in California, where they hoped to find a vessel 
to take them to San Francisco, and thence to the 
Columbia River. The company which left Fort 
Leavenworth on the 20th of September numbered 
about fifty persons, including Lane, his eldest son 
Nathaniel, Meek, and Dr Hayden, surgeon of the 
detachment under Lieutenant Hawkins, twenty-five 
riflemen, with wagon-masters, teamsters, and ser- 
vants. 
On the Santa Fg trail they were met by the army 
under Price returning from Mexico. The passage 
of this host had swept the country of herbage. On 
arriving at Santa F it was found impracticable to 
proceed farther with wagons, and the baggage was 
placed on mules for the march to the seaboard. At 
every stage feed was poorer, and the sandy plains of 
the Grande and Gila rivers reduced the mules to a 
pitiful condition. At Tucson the escort began to 
desert, and in an attempt to capture two of them two 
others were killed, making the loss double. After 
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tenant ttawkins was still attached imlnediately took 
passage in a canoe for Oregon City, where they 
arrived the 2d of March, two days before the expira- 
tion of Polk's term of office. 43 

On the day following his arrival Governor Lane 
published a proclamation as follows: 
"In pursuance of an act of congress, approved the 
14th of August, in the year of our Lord 1848, estab- 
lishing a territorial government in the territory of 
Oregon: I, Joseph Lane, was on the 18th day of 
gust in the year 1848 appointed governor in and for 
the territory of Oregon. I have therefore thought 
it proper to issue this my proclamation, making known 
that I have this day entered upon the discharge of the 
duties of my office, and by virtue thereof do declare 
the laws of the United States extended over and de- 
clared to be in force in said territory, so far as the same 
or any portion thereof may be applicable. Given under 
my hand at Oregon City, in the territory of Oregon, 
this 3d day of March Anno Domini 1849. 
JOSEPH LANE." 

Thus Oregon enjoyea one day's existence under 
the president whose acts were signally linked with 
her history, in the settlelnent of the boundary, and 
the establishment of the laws of the United States. 
The only other presidential appointee besides the gov- 
ernor and marshal present in the territory at its 
setting out on its new career was Associate Justice 
O. C. Pratt, who had arrived about a month pre- 
viously. .5 He administered the oath of office to the 
tZCrawford's _hFar., MS., 185; Lane's Autobiography, MS., 3; Or. lrgus, 
May 19, 1853. 
* The proclamation was printed on the little press used by G. L. Curry to 
print his independent paper, the Free Press. Lane's 4 tolography, MS., 5. 
 :Pratt arrived on the bark Undine, loaded with returning gold-miners, 
which missed the river and ran into Shoalwater Bay. She entered afterward 
and went up the river for a cargo of lumber. [Pratt landed at Shoalwater 
Bay, and went down the beach to Cape Disappointment and Baker Bay, and 
crossed to Astoria, where a large number of natives were congregated, to 
observe some of their barbarous festivals. 'At this war-dance,' says Craw- 
ford, 'I saw O. C. :Pratt for the first time.' War., hiS., 181. 
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the county seat of Josephine co., besides having interests in various other 
mnufacturing and railroad enterprises. He was elected to the legislaturo 
from Mulnonmh co. in 1884. In politics he is an ardent republican, as was 
his father Jonathan Bourne, Sr, who was four times member of the executivo 
council of Mass., and was the first delegate to vote for the nomination of 
Lincoln in the convention of 1860, since which time he has been a mem- 
ber of every republican national convention to the present time. The son 
inherited also the father's business talents, who was for many years the largest 
whale-ship owner in the world, and later interested in railroads and various 
manufactures. 
John Somerville, a native of Ill., was born in 1846, and migrated to Ore- 
gon in 1873 in company with his father, Alexander Somerville, born in Ky in 
1816. His mother's maiden name was Elizabeth Stephenson. They had two 
other children, Edgar J. and Mary J. The family settled on a farm in Linn 
co., where the father died in 1880. John engaged in merchandising, and sub- 
sequently in stock-raising in eastern Oregon, in company with A. H. Brey- 
man. In 1883 Somerville, Breyman Bros of Salem, and B. J. Bowman 
established the lational Bank of East Portland. Somerville married, in 
1867, Ellen E. Shelley, a native of Lane co. 
James Lotan, born in Paterson, 1W. J., served a term of enlistment in a 
]q. Y. regiment in the civil war, and came to Oregon in 1864, having first 
been employed in the navy-yard at Washington for a year. He was foreman 
and manager of the Oregon Iron-works for several years, and in 1873 became 
a lrge stockholder and supt of the Willamette Iron-works. The company 
was incorporated in 1865 with a capital of $50,000, the money used in tho 
business afterward increased to about $200,000; M. XV. Henderson pres., B. 
Z. Holmes vice-pres., W. S. Stevens sec., and John Mair supt. Tho com- 
pany in 1883 had a business worth $400,000, which fell off subsequently as 
the railroads were completed. 
B. F. Kendall, born in Springfield, IlL, Feb. 6, 1827, came to Oregon in 
1851, and engaged in farming and stock-raising, having 80 acres of improved 
land in Baker co., and several hundred head of cattle and horses. He was 
elected county commissioner in 1883 on the republican ticket. 
S. A. Caldwell was one of a joint-stock company of 150 persons from 
Boston who in 1849 came to Cal. by sea in a vessel of their own. After ar- 
rival, and finding that as a company they could do nothing, they sold their 
vessel and disbanded, Caldwell coming to Oregon in 1850. In 1852 he formed 
one of a company which purchased stock of the immigrants. The winter of 
1862 being a severe one, they lost 5-6 of their herd, having neither shelter nor 
food, and the cattle being worn down with their journey across the plains. 
In 1854 Caldwell settled in Eugene, where he resided for 8 years, when ho 
removed to Auburn, and in 1876 settled neax Malheur City on 160 ares, 120 
of which was arable land. 
W. McClanahan, born in Ind., came to Oregon overland in 1852 in tho 
company of William Huntington. In the spring of 1853 he went to Shasta 
Cl., and engaged in mining, remaining there 5 years, when the Fraser liver 
excitement carried him to B. C., from which place lie returned in the autumn 
of the same year. In 185.3 he married Annie Butt of Forest Grove and moved 
to Clarksville, where he mined and kept hotel until 1872, when he settled on 
a farm near Bridgeport. He secured 483 acres, 260 of which was rich bottom- 
lnd, and the remainder uplznd, all good f: r farming purposes. McClanahan 
gives the name of James  leetwood and William Mitchell as early settlers in 
hi ection, and mentions Frank Koontz as having erected the pioneer saw- 
m'll l=ere. The mill was subsequently sold to Cloments. A school was es- 
tablishc.l in the district, and rel:gious services hem once a month. 
II. W. Sloan, supg of the Humboldt Mining Association of Cation City, 
furnishes the following: The stock of the co. is divided into 8 shares, held 
by 6 working members; namely, H. W. Sloan, two shares, value, $3,000; J. 
Sprowl, two shares, $3,003; W. C. Sprowl, 1I. Heppner, F. Yergenson, and 
H. IIunter, one share each, $,033. They hve a ptent to 143 cres ot min- 
IIIST. OR., rOL. I. 53 
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and located himself in Jackson co. In 1864 the remainder of the family, con- 
sisting of the parents, 3 sons, nnd 5 daughters, followed, and in 1870 John 
again became the pioneer, taking some land in the Klamath country, where 
Alkali is now situated, and being followed by the others and their joint prop- 
erty, 15 cows, with which they went into stock-raising, working for wages 
and investing all their earnings in cattle. John took a leading part in build- 
ing up the town of Bonanza, where he was postmaster for several years, and 
taught the first school. The Shooks in a few years were independent, and 
became the largest land and stock owners in the country. 
Richard Hutchinson, born in Pa in 1826, came to Cal. in 1867, residing 
in Sierra and Mono cos until 1864, when he removed to Jackson co., Oregon, 
and subsequently to Tule Lake, Kl.math co. He married Annie Armstrong, 
of Tyrone co., Ireland, in 1848. 
ewton Franklin Hildebrand, born in Moniteau co., Mo., in 1843, came to 
Cal. in 1874, settling in Yolo co. In 1879 he made a tour through Idaho and 
eastern Oregon, and in 1884 settled in Klamath co. He married Rhoda E. 
George in 1872. 
Joseph Henry Sherar, born in Vt, came to Cal. by sea in 1855, being then 
23 years old. He proceeded to the Salmon River mines, where he remained 
3 years mining. In 1859 he removed to Hoopa Valley, purchased a farm of 
450 acres of good farming land, and a train of 40 mules, with which he carried 
on freighting to Arcat on the coast, to the mines on Salmon River, and 150 
miles up the Klamath River. While in this business he had for a partner 
Jonathan Lyon, a nephew of Gem Lyon of the army of the civil war. In the 
spring of 1862 Sherar, with a passenger nnd freight train, started for the 
Powder River mines. The route was along Trinity River to Trinity Centre, 
.cross the mountains to Scott Valley, from there to Jacksonville, nnd thence 
to Oregon City, crossing the Cascade Mountains by the old Barlow road, the 
snow in places being 20 feet deep in June, to Tyghe Valley, Des Chutes Bridge, 
John Day River, Umatilla, Walla ralla, Grand Rond, and over the Blue 
Mountains to Powder River. leturning to the Dalles he loaded his train for 
the John Day mines. A German in his party built nn oven of clay to bake 
bread in, en route, giving the name to a settlement which was afterward 
formed there. This company also named Antelope Valley from the great num- 
ber of those animals found there, and Cold Camp from the cold experienced 
there. ear this camp, while they lay there, Berryway killed Gallagher for 
his money and pack-train; he was arrested, tried, and hanged at Cation City. 
Proceeding, Sherar's company named Muddy Creek, Cherry Creek, and Burn 
Rancho, where Clark and his partner were burned out by the Indians. 
Bridge Creek was so called on account of a small bridge of juniper logs, bufl 
over it by Shoeman and Vadley, who came from Cal. and went to the John Day 
mines with a train. Beyond here was Alkali Flat, where the first hotel on the 
road was erected in 1863. Crossing the Blue Mountains to the head of Pock 
Creek, the trail led to the John Day Valley, and thence to Cation City. This 
was the road afterward so much molested by Indians, 180 miles in length, and 
_bufarded by the 1st Oregon cavalry. Sherar continued to carry freight over 
it or two years. In 1863 he married Jane A. Herbert, and settled in Wasco 
co., raising horses until 1871. Sherar's bridge over the Des Chutes has the fol- 
lowing history: In earliest immigration times, as my readers will remember, 
it was frequently forded, at some peril to the traveller; sometimes the Indians 
carried passengers over in canoes. In 1860 a bridge was built at the crossing 
by Todd and Jackson, carried away by high water in 1861, and rebuilt in 
1862. Jackson sold to Todd in the autumn, who took in Hemingway and 
Mays as partners. Hemingway soon purchased the interest of the other 
partners, after which he sold to O'Brien, who sold to Sherar in 1871, for 
$7,040, who expended $75,000 in improving the roads on every side of it, 66 
miles of which he kept in repair. In 1876 he purchased the White River 
flouring mills, which manufactured 40 barrels of flour per day. He had also 
a saw-mill cutting 2,800 feet daily. He purchased the Fenegan rancho 14 
miles east of his bridge, containing 1,580 acres, worth 25,000; had 6,500 
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the autumn of 1880 he had in operation in the Willamette Valley 118 miles 
of road, when he applied to the legislature for a right to enter the city, and 
locate his road upon the public grounds therein, but was opposed by Vii- 
lard's railroad companies and the city government. The legislature, how- 
ever, passed the bill over the governor's veto, and the Scotch company was 
triumphant, Reid being local president. The construction of the road into 
Portland was proceeded with, and the grading had reached to a point within 
ll miles of the city, when the stockholders in Scotland, despite the protests 
of the local president, gave a 96 years' lease of their railways to Villard for a 
guarantee of 7 per cent on the stock. Reid then abandoned the management, 
and turned to other enterprises. His next undertaking was the introduction 
into the state of the roller system of manufacturing flour, and the City of 
Salem Company, with a capital of $200,000, was the result. In 1883 it erected 
the Capitol A and B mills at Salem and C mill at Turner, at a cost of $230,000, 
with a combined capacity of 900 barrels per day. The success of these mills 
led to the erection of others on the same plan, in Portland and elsewhere. 
The First National Bank of Salem was organized in 1882 by Mr. Reid erect- 
ing the bank building and becoming the first president. Having relinquished 
all connection with the Scotch companies above mentioned, in the spring of 
1883 he organized the Oregon Mortgage Company of Scotland, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, which he managed for two years. In 1884 he organized the 
Portland National Bank, and was made its first president, and also president 
of the Oregon and Washington Mortgage Savings Bank. In the mean time 
the successors to Villard in Oregon repudiated the 96 years' lease of the nar- 
row-gauge system, because the road was uncompleted and unproductive. 
The courts appointed a receiver; the legislative act under which the Orego- 
nian Company was chartered became inoperative through the expiration of 
the time allowed for the completion of the road, the people of the valley de- 
sired to have a road to tide-water put in operation, and Reid was the man to 
bring it about. Another bill was introduced in the legislature, contested as 
the first had been by the city of Portland and the Oregonian Railway Com- 
pany; but the bill became a law, and the Portland and Willamette Valley 
Railway Company, organized by Reid, undertook to connect the Willamette 
Valley system with Portland by the 1st of Nov., 1886. The state gave the 
new company a contract, to last for 15 years, to carry the freight and pas- 
s.engers of the uncompleted road to Portland. Mr. Reid is eminently a finan- 
cmr. There has been loaned on real-estate mortgages frown May 1874 to June 
1885, $7,597,741 of Scotch money. As one dollarborrowed represents three 
of value at minimum estimates, and as much of the property mortgaged is 
never released, there are many millions' worth of Oregon and Washington 
lands held in Scotland. 
Thomas H. Crawford was born in Indiana, June 24, 1840, and came to 
Oregon in 1852, with his parents, who settled in Linn co. on a farm. For 6 
years his opportunities for study were limited. Then he was sent to the San- 
tiam academy at Lebanon for about a year, after which he entered the Wil- 
lamette university, from which he graduated in 1863, after which he began 
teaching. His first school was in Sublimity, where he remained three years, 
when he took charge of the public schools in Salem for l years. From there 
:he came to Portland in 1868, and taught in the Portland Academy and Female 
Seminary as assistant for two years. In 1870-2 he was principal of the North 
Portland school, after which he was elected to the chair of natural sciences 
cf Willamette university, remaining in that position three years, returning 
to Portland in 1875, and being elected principal of the Central grammar 
school. On the resignation of the forner superintendent of public schools in 
Portland, in 1877, he was elected to fill that position. Mr Crawford has la- 
bored conscientiously to improve the school system and management, in 
which he has been eminently successful; much attention has been iven to 
plans of building, and all matters connected with the public schools, until 
those of Portlan are not excelled by any city of its population anywhere in 
the United States. It is noteworthy that the leading teachers in Portland 
for many years have been educated in Oregon. 



